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The Tonian Islands under Venetian Rule 


N their way from Venice to Constantinople the soldiers of the 
fourth crusade cast anchor at Corfu, which had lately been 
recovered from the Genoese pirate Vetrano by the Byzantine 
government, and was at that time, in the language of the chronicler 
Villehardouin, ‘ very rich and plenteous.’ In the deed of partition 
the Ionian islands were assigned to the Venetians; but they did 
not find Corfi by any means an easy conquest. The natives, com- 
bining with their old master, Vetrano, ousted the Venetian garrison, 
and it was not till he had been defeated in a naval battle and 
hanged with a number of his Corfiote supporters that the Republic 
was able to occupy the island. Even then the Venetian govern- 
ment, finding it impossible to administer directly all the vast 
territories which had suddenly come into its possession, granted the 
island in fiefs to ten Venetian citizens on condition that they should 
garrison it and should pay an annual rent to the Republic. The 
rights of the Greek church were to be respected, and the taxes of 
the loyal islanders were not to be raised.' But this first Venetian 
domination of Corfi was of brief duration. When Michael I 
Angelos founded the despotat of Epiros the attraction of a neigh- 
bouring Greek state proved too much for the Corfiotes, who threw 
off the Latin yoke and willingly became his subjects. A memorial 
of his rule may still be seen in the splendidly situated castle of 
Sant’ Angelo, whose ruins rise high above the waters of the Ionian 
Sea not far from the beautiful monastery of Palaiokastrizza.’ 
* Mustoxidi, Delle Cose Corciresi, pp. 399 and vi. 2 Ibid. p. 401. 
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Corfii prospered greatly under the despots of Epiros. They 
took good care to ratify and extend the privileges of the church, to 
grant exemptions from taxation to the priests, and to reduce the 
burdens of the laity to the smallest possible figure. In this they 
showed their wisdom, for the church became their warmest ally, 
and a Corfiote divine was one of the most vigorous advocates of his 
patron in the ecclesiastical and political feud between the rival 
Greek empires of Nice and Salonika. But after little more than 
half a century of orthodox rule the island passed into the possession 
‘of the catholic Angevins. Michael II of Epiros, yielding.to the 
exigencies of politics, had given his daughter in marriage to the 
ill-starred Manfred of Sicily, to whom she brought Corfi as a 
dowry. Upon the death of Manfred at the battle of Benevento the 
powerful Sicilian admiral Chinardo occupied the island until he 
was murdered by the inhabitants at the instigation of Michael. 
The crime did not, however, profit the crafty despot. The 
national party in Corfi' endeavoured, indeed, to restore the island 
to the rule of the Angeli; but Chinardo’s soldiers, under the 
leadership of a baron named Allamanno, successfully resisted the 
agitation. As the defeat of Manfred had led to the establishment 
of Charles of Anjou as king of Naples and Sicily, and as they were 
a small foreign garrison in the midst of a hostile population, they 
thought it best to accept that powerful prince as lord of the island. 
By the treaty of Viterbo the fugitive Latin emperor, Baldwin II, 
ceded to Charles any rights over it which he might possess, and 
thus in 1267 the Angevins came into possession of Corfu, though 
Allamanno was allowed to retain the fortresses of the place until 
his death.’ For more than five centuries the Latin race and the 
catholic religion predominated there. 

The Angevin rule, as might have been anticipated from its 
origin, was especially intolerant of the orthodox faith. Charles 
owed his crown to the pope, and was anxious to repay the obliga- 
tion by propagating catholicism among his orthodox subjects. 
The Venetians, as we saw, had enjoined the tolerance of the 
Greek church during their brief period of domination, so that 
now for the first time the islanders learnt what religious perse- 
cution meant. The metropolitan of Corfu, whose office had been 
so greatly exalted by the despots of Epiros, was deposed, and in 
his room a less dignified ecclesiastic, called ‘chief priest’ (uéyas 
mpwtoTraTas), was substituted. The title of ‘archbishop of Corfu’ 
was now usurped by a Latin priest, and the principal churches were 
seized by the catholic clergy.‘ In the time of the Angevins too the 


3 Mustoxidi, p. 441. Allamanno belonged to a family from Languedoc, which 
received the barony of Patras after the Frank conquest of the Morea, and whose name 
is still borne by the bridge near Thermopylae, the scene of the heroic fight of 1821. 

4 Idroménos, Suvorrixh ‘Ioropia tis Kepkdpas, p. 68. There is, however, a documént 
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Jews, who still flourish there almost alone in Greece, made their first 
appearance in any numbers in Corfu, and first found protectors 
there ; but the injunctions of successive sovereigns, bidding the 
people treat them well, would seem to show that this protection 
was seldom efficacious. The government of the island was also 
reorganised. An official was appointed to act as viceroy with the 
title of captain, and the country was divided into four bailiwicks. 
Many new fiefs were assigned, while some that already existed 
were transferred to Italians and Provengals. 

The Sicilian Vespers, which drove the house of Anjou from 
Sicily and handed that kingdom over to the rival house of Aragon, 
indirectly affected the fortunes of Corfu. The Corfiotes did noi, 
indeed, imitate the Sicilians and massacre the French; but their 
connexion with the Angevins now exposed them to attack from the 
Aragonese fleets. Thus the famous Roger de Loria burnt the 
royal castle and levied black mail upon the inhabitants. Another 
Roger, the terrible Catalan leader, De Flor, ravaged the fertile 
island in one of his expeditions; yet, in spite of these incursions, 
we find the condition of Corfu half a century later to have been far 
superior to that of the neighbouring lands. The fact that the 
diligent research of the local historians has brought to light so little 
information about the Angevin period in itself proves that, in that 
generally troubled time, Corft enjoyed tranquillity. Beyond. the 
names of its sovereigns, Charles II of Naples, Philip I, Robert, 
and Philip II of Taranto, we know little about the island from the 
time when Charles II, reserving to himself the overlordship, trans- 
ferred it as a fief in 1294 to his fourth son, the first of those 
princes, down to the death of the last in 1373. It then ex- 
perienced the evils of a disputed succession, and, as it espoused 
the cause of Queen Joanna lI of Naples, it was attacked by the 
Navarrese mercenaries, who were in the pay of the rival candidate, 
Jacques de Baux, and who afterwards, as the name of Navarino 
reminds us, played so important a part in the Morea. When Joanna 
lost her crown and life at the hands of Charles III of Durazzo, the 
latter obtained Corfu, and, with the usual kindness of usurpers 
insecure on their thrones, he confirmed the fiscal privileges which the 
Angeli had granted to the Corfiotes in the previous century. But 
after his violent death four years later, in 1386, the decline of the 
Angevin dynasty and the unsettled condition of the east of Europe 
caused the islanders to turn their eyes in the direction of the only 
power which could protect them. 

Venice indeed had never forgotten her brief possession of 


of Philip II of Taranto in favour of the Greek clergy: Marmora, Della Historia di 
Corft, p. 223. 

* Romands, ‘H ‘ESpaixh wowdrns tis Kepxdpas, Mustoxidi, pp. 445-50. 

* Mustoxidi, p. 452. 
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Corfu: she had long been scheming how to recover so desirable a 
naval station, and her consul encouraged the Venetian party in the 
island. There was also a Genoese faction there, but its attempt 
to hold the old castle failed, and on 28 May 1886 the Corfiotes 
hoisted the standard of St. Mark. Six envoys—one of them, it is 
worth noting, a Jewish representative of the considerable Hebrew 
community—were appointed to offer the island to the Republic 
upon certain conditions, the chief of which were the confirmation 
of the privileges granted by the Angevins, a declaration that 
Venice would never dispose of the place to any other power, and a 
promise to maintain the existing system of fiefs. On 9 June a 
second document was drawn up, reiterating the desire of the 
islanders, ‘ or the greater and saner part of them,’ to put them- 
selves under the shelter of the Republic. Since the death of 
Charles III, they said, ‘ the island has been destitute of all pro- 
tection, while it has been coveted by jealous neighbours on every 
side and almost besieged by Arabs and Turks.’ Wherefore, ‘ con- 
sidering the tempest of the times and the instability of human 
affairs,’ they had resolved to elect Miani, the Venetian admiral, 
captain of the island, and had entered the city without the least 
disturbance. The castle of Sant’ Angelo held out for a time in 
the name of Ladislaus, king of Naples; but the transfer of the 
island was effected practically without bloodshed. On its side 
the Venetian government readily agreed to the terms of the six 
Corfiote envoys, but thought it prudent to purchase the acquies- 
cence of the king of Naples in this transaction. Accordingly in 
1402 the sum of 30,000 gold ducats was paid to him for the island, 
and the Venetian title was thus made doubly sure.’ For 411 
years the lion of St. Mark held unbroken possession of Corfu. 
Meanwhile the fate of the other Ionian islands had been some- 
what different, and they only gradually passed beneath the Venetian 
sway. Paxo was, indeed, joined politically with Corfu, from which 
it is so short a distance, but Kephallenia, Zante, and Ithike had 
fallen about the time of the Latin conquest of Constantinople into 
the hands of a roving crusader or pirate—the terms were then 
identical—named Majo, or Matthew, who styled himself count 
palatine of the islands, though he recognised the supremacy of 
Venice. Stricken with pangs of conscience for his sins, he atoned 
for them by placing his possessions under the protection of the 
pope, who made short work of the orthodox bishops and put the 
islands under a single Latin ecclesiastic. Majo’s successor did 
fealty to Geoffroi de Villehardouin of Achaia, and the islands were 
thenceforth reckoned as a vassal state of that principality. 
Historians have narrated the horrible crimes of the descendants 
of Count Majo in describing the stormy history of Epiros, and so 


* Mustoxidi, pp. 456-64, lx-]xxii. 
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terrible was the condition of the islands when John of Gravina set 
out to claim the principality of Achaia that he had no difficulty in 
occupying them as dependencies of that state. A few years later, 
in 1333, an arrangement was made by which they were united 
with Corfu under the Angevin sceptre. But Robert of Taranto 
subsequently separated them from the latter island by conferring 
them upon Leonardo Tocco of Benevento, who also became duke of 
Santa Maura, an island whose history during the thirteenth and 
part of the fourteenth centuries is buried in the deepest obscurity. 

The Turks took the four islands of Kephallenia, Ithake, Zante, 
and Santa Maura from the Tocchi in 1479, and the attempt of 
Antonio Tocco to recover his brother’s dominions ended in his 
murder at the hands of the Ionians. By arrangement with the 
sultan the Venetians, who had expelled Antonio’s forces, handed 
Kephallenia over to the Turks, but kept Zante, which thus, from 
1484 onwards, was governed by them, on payment of an annual 
tribute of 500 ducats to the Turkish treasury.* This tribute 
ceased in 1699, when the treaty of Carlovitz formally ceded the 
island, free of payment, to the Republic. The Venetians invited 
colonists to emigrate thither, in order to fill up the gaps in the 
population ; for the Turks had carried off many of the inhabitants 
to Constantinople, for the purpose of breeding mulatto slaves for 
the seraglio by intermarriage with negroes. As there were many 
homeless exiles at the time, in consequence of the Turkish con- 
quests in the Levant, there was no lack of response to this invita- 
tion, and Zante soon became a flourishing community. Its wealth 
was further increased, in the sixteenth century, by the introduction 
of the currant from the neighbourhood of Corinth, so that at that 
period it merited its poetic title of ‘the flower of the Levant.’ 
Kephallenia did not Jong remain in Turkish hands. After two 
futile attempts to take it the Venetians succeeded, in 1500, with 
the aid of the famous Spanish commander, Gonsalvo de Cérdoba, 
in capturing the island, and at the peace of 1502 the Republic was 


finally confirmed in its possession, which was never afterwards ~ 


disturbed. Ithdke seems to have followed the fate of its larger 
neighbour. Santa Maura,’ however, though taken in the same year 
as Kephallenia, was almost at once restored to the Turks, and did 
not become Venetian till its capture by Morosini in 1684, which 
was ratified by the treaty of Carlovitz fifteen years later. It had 
long been a thorn in the side of the Venetians, as it was, under 

* Finlay, v. 62; Sathas, Mynueia ‘EAAnvxijs Ioroplas, ser. 1., i. 315. 

* This medieval name, ‘ the black saint,’ applied first to a fortress, then to a chapel 
on the site of the fortress, then (like Negroponte) to the whole island, is said by Saint- 
Sauveur (Voyage Historique, Littéraire et Pittoresque, ii. 339) to have come in with the 
Tocchi, and to be derived from the black image of the Virgin in the cathedral at 


Toledo. It occurs in a Venetian document as early as 1430 (Sathas, op. cit. 1. i. 191). 
It has now been officially superseded by the classic Levkas. 
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the Turkish rule, a dangerous nest of pirates, against whom the 
Corfiotes more than once fitted out punitive expeditions. When 
Santa Maura was reluctantly given back to the sultan in 1503, part 
of the population emigrated to Ithake, then almost desolate,’® and 
at the same time Kephallenia received an influx of Greeks from the 
Venetian possessions on the mainland which the Turks had just 
taken. Kythera, or Cerigo, which is not geographically an Ionian 
island at all, and is no longer connected with the other six, was a 
dependency of Crete, so long as that island was Venetian, and was 
the property of the great Venetian family of Venier down to the 
fall of the Republic. After the loss of Crete the island was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the official known as proveditore generale 
del Levante. But, owing to its distance from the other islands, he 
rarely visited it on his tours of inspection, and that duty devolved 
on the capitano delle navi. Abandoned by the Venetians during 
their last Turkish war in the early years of the eighteenth century, it 
was restored to them at the peace of Passarovitz in 1718 and 
thenceforth treated as one of the seven Ionian islands for the 
remainder of their rule. 

Besides the seven islands Venice also acquired, at different 
periods after her occupation of Corfu, several dependencies on the 
mainland opposite. Of these, owing to its dramatic history in the 
days of the British protectorate, the most interesting was Parga, 
first taken in 1401.' As the landing-place for the famous rock of 
Suli, with which in a famous line Byron has connected it, it was a 
place of some importance, and was fortified by the Venetians as an 
outpost against the Turks. But the Republic ultimately found that 
it cost more than it was worth, and several times in vain urged the 
inhabitants to emigrate over the narrow channel to Anti-Paxo, or 
to settle in Corfu. But then, as in 1819, the Pargians showed a 
touching, if inconvenient, attachment to their ancient home, perhaps 
- not unmixed with the desire to continue the lucrative traffic of sell- 
ing the munitions of war, sent from Venice for their own defence, 
to the neighbouring Turks. Butrinto, opposite the northern end 
of Corfu, had voluntarily surrendered to the Venetians soon after 
their final occupation of that island, and, like Parga, was fortified 
with works, of which the remains may still be seen. During the 
Venetian rule of the Ionian Islands Butrinto, well known to sports- 
men for its duck-shooting, and to scholars for the allusion in the 
Aeneid,'* was several times captured and recaptured. The fisheries 
in the lakes there, which had once been the property of Cicero’s 
friend Atticus, were of considerable value to the Venetians,'* as 


Hopf, in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopddie, lxxxvi. 168, 
 Marmora, Della Historia di Corfu, p. 253. 

2 ¢Celsam Buthroti accedimus urbem,’ iii. 293. 

8 Cicero ad Atticum, iv. 8, a; Marmora, p. 431. 


a 
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they are still to the present proprietors; and the place became 
definitely assured to the Republic in 1718, at which date Vonitza 
inside, and Prevesa at the entrance of, the Ambrakian Gulf, the 
latter a stronghold of corsairs and an important military position 
which resisted the Greek bombardment during the late Greco- 
Turkish war, were also confirmed to Venice. The value set by the 
Venetians upon these continental dependencies may be judged from 


the fact that they were called ‘the eyes and ears of the Republic 
on the mainland.’ 


The administration of the islands during the Venetian period 
was modelled on that of the Republic. In Corfu, the first occupied 
and most important of the seven, the chief Venetian functionary 
was known as the bailly, who was subsequently assisted by two 
noble Venetian councillors, and by a third official, called proveditore 
e capitano, who was in command of the garrison and resided in thé 
fortress. The strong castle of Sant’ Angelo, on the west coast, 
which was never taken though often besieged, was entrusted to a 
special officer. But the power of the bailly was soon overshadowed 
by that of the commander of the fleet, which was soon stationed at 
Corfa, and for which the arsenal at Govino, of which large and 
imposing ruins still remain, was built. This naval authority was 
the proveditore generale del Levante; he was usually appointed 
for three years, and exercised very important functions at the time 
when Venice was still a first-class eastern power. Strict orders 
were issued to all these officials that they should respect the rights 
of the natives, and spies, known as ‘ inquisitors over the affairs of 
the Levant,’ were sent from time to time to the islands for the 
purpose of checking the Venetian administration and of ascertaining 
the grievances of the governed, who had also the privilege, which 
they often exercised, of sending special missions to Venice to lay 
their complaints before the home government. Ionian historians, 
after due deduction is made for the strong Venetian bias of the 
privileged class from which they sprang, are agreed that redress 
was almost invariably granted, though the abuses of which the 
natives complained were apt to grow up again. Thus when, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, the Corfiotes sent envoys 
to point out the excesses committed by the sailors of the fleet the 
Venetian government forbade the men to land on the island." 
Not long afterwards we find the ‘ inquisitors’ ordering the removal 
of all statues and epitaphs erected to the Venetian officials at Corfu, 
in order to prevent this slavish practice, which had descended to 
the Greeks from the Roman days."© And somewhat later the 
exactions of the Venetian officials were stopped. A large share in 
the local administration was granted to the inhabitants, or rather 


‘* Marmora, p. 387. 'S Tbid. p. 396; Saint-Sauveur, i. 345. 
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to those of noble birth, for Corfiote society was divided into the 
three classes of nobles, burghers, and manual labourers. At first 
the so-called national council was a much more democratic body, 
including many foreigners and local tradesmen. But the latter 
and their children were gradually excluded from it, the entrance of 
the former was restricted, and in 1440 the functions of the 
national council were strictly limited to the annual election of a 
smaller body, the communal, or city, council—a body composed at 
the outset of seventy, and, half a century later, of 150 members, 
a total which was maintained till the last years of Venetian rule, 
when the numbers were reduced to sixty. For the purposes of 
this annual election the members of the national council met in 
a quaint old house, decorated with pictures of Nausikaa welcoming 
Odysseus, and of other scenes from the early history of Corcyra, 
and situated between the old fortress and the town. This interest- 
ing memorial of Venetian rule has long since been swept away. 

The council of 150, which thus became the governing body of 
the island, was composed of Greeks as well as Latins, and formed 
a close oligarchy. Once only, during the crisis of the Candian 
war, it was resolved to add to it those citizens who would pay a 
certain sum towards the expenses of that costly struggle.’® It 
had the right of electing every year certain officials, called syndics 
(cvvé.xor), at first four in number—two Greeks and two Latins— 
and at a later period, when the numbers of the Latins had de- 
clined, only three. These syndics were required ‘to be more than 
thirty-eight (at another period thirty-five) years of age, and were 
regarded as the special representatives of the community of Corfu. 
Those who felt themselves wronged looked to them for redress, 
and, in accordance with the economic heresies of that age, they 
regulated prices in the markets—a curious interference with the 
usual Levantine practice of bargaining. The council of 150 also 
elected three judges, of whom one must always be a Latin; but 
these officials possessed no more than a consultative vote, and the 
real decision of cases rested with the bailly and his two councillors. 
No local offices—and there were many in Venetian days—were 
held for more than a year; most of them were purely honorary, 
and all were in the gift of the council of 150. One of the most 
important was that of trierarch, or captain of the Corfiote war 
galleys, an official whom the Venetians wisely allowed these ex- 
perienced seamen, worthy descendants of the seafaring Phaia- 
kians of the Odyssey, to elect. Two campaigns entitled a Corfiote 
officer to the rank of captain in the republican fleet, and it would 
have been well if the British had followed in this respect the 
example of their predecessors,” and thus opened a naval career to 

‘6 Marmora, p. 420. 
‘? Viscount Kirkwall, Four Years in the Ionian Islands, i, 28. 
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the Ionians. The Corfiote nobles also commanded the town 
militia, composed of about 500 artisans, and called ‘ apprentices,’ 
or scolari, who received immunity from taxation in lieu of pay and 
exercised on Sundays alone. Each village provided a certain 
number of rural police. In imitation of the similar record at 
Venice a Golden Book was established, containing the names of 
the Corfiote nobles. When the latter were much diminished in 
numbers by the first great siege of the island by the Turks in 
1587 new families were added to the list from the burgher class, 
and Marmora gives the names of 112 noble families existing at the 
time when he wrote his history, in 1672.'* The Golden Book was 
burned as the symbol of hated class distinction in the first en- 
thusiasm for liberty, equality, and fraternity after the French 
republicans took possession of Corfu. 

The Venetians had found the feudal system already in exist- 
ence when they took over the island, where it had been introduced 
in Byzantine days, and they had promised to maintain it. We are 
told by Marmora that there were twenty-four baronies there in 
former times, and later on the total seems to have been a dozen. 
In the last century of Venetian rule there were fifteen.'® Occasion- 
ally the Venetians created a new fief, such as that of the gipsies, 
to reward public services. The ’A@éyyavor, or gipsies, who were 
about 100 in number, were subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the baron, upon whom their fief had been bestowed, ‘ an office,’ as 
Marmora says, ‘of not a little gain and of very great honour.’ 
They had their own military commander, and every year on 1 
May they marched under his leadership to the sound of drums 
and fifes, bearing aloft their baron’s standard and carrying a may- 
pole, decked with flowers, to the square in front of the house where 
the great man lived. There they set up their pole and sang a 
curious song in honour of their lord,” who provided them with 
refreshment and on the morrow received from them their dues. 
Every feudatory was compelled to keep one horse for the defence 
of the island, and was expected to appear with it on May day on 
parade. The peasants were worse off under this feudal system 
than their fellows on the mainland under Turkish rule. They had 
no political rights whatever ; they were practically serfs, and were 
summed up in the capitulations at the time of the Venetian 
occupation together with ‘the other movable and immovable 
goods’ of their lords.*' A decision of the year 1641 that no one 
should vote in the council who had not a house in the city must 
also have tended to produce absenteeism, still one of the evils of 

'* Marmora, p. 312. 

'® Lotnzes, wepi rijs woArtixfs Kata ordoews THs ‘Erravijcou émi ‘Everav, pp. 188-90 ; 
Hopf, ubi supra, lxxxvi. 186. 

* The words are quoted in the new ‘Odnybs rijs vivou Kepipas (1902). 

*! Mustoxidi, p. Ixvi. 
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Corfu, where at the present day only four landed proprietors live 
on their estates. A distaste for country life, always a marked 
feature of Greek society, may thus have been increased, and the 
concentration of all the nobles and men of position in the town, 
which is now ascribed at Corfu to the lucrative posts and gaieties 
of the capital during the British protectorate, would seem to have 
begun much earlier. Occasionally we hear of a peasants’ rising 
against their oppressors. Thus in 1652 a movement of the kind 
had to be put down by force; but the Venetian government, en- 
gaged at the time in the Candian war, did not think it desirable 
to punish the insurgents. Somewhat earlier a democratic agita- 
tion for granting a share in the local administration was vetoed 
by the Republic. Marmora remarks in his time that ‘ the peasants 
are never contented ; they rise against their lords on the smallesi 
provocation.’*?. Yet, until the last century of her rule, Venice had 
little trouble with the inhabitants. She kept the nobles in good 
humour by granting them political privileges, titles, and the 
entrance to the Venetian navy, and, so long as the Turk was a 
danger, she was compelled, from motives of prudence, to pay a 
due regard to their wishes. As for the other two classes of the 
population they hardly entered into the calculations of Venetian 
statesmen. 

No foreign government can govern Greeks if it is harsh to the 
national church and clergy, and the shrewd Venetians, as might 
have been anticipated, were much less bigoted than the Angevins. 
While, on the one hand, they gave, as catholics, precedence to the 
catholic church, they never forgot that the interests of the Republic 
were of more importance than those of the papacy. Accordingly, 
in the Ionian islands no less than in Crete, they studiously pre- 
vented any encroachments on the part of either the ecumenical 
patriarch or the pope. Their ecclesiastical policy is well expressed 
in an official decree, ‘that the Greeks should have liberty to 
preach and teach the holy word, provided only that they say 
nothing about the republic or against the Latin religion.’ ?* Mixed 
marriages were allowed; and, as the children usually became 
orthodox, it is not surprising to learn that twenty years before the 
close of the Venetian occupation there were only two noble Latin 
families in Corfu which still adhered to the catholic faith, while 
at Kephallenia catholicism was almost exclusively confined to the 
garrison.* The Venetians retained, however, the externals of the 
Angevin system. The head of the orthodox church in Corfu was 
still called ‘ chief. priest’ (uéyas mpwtotamas), while the coveted 
title of archbishop was reserved for the chief of the catholic clergy. 
The ‘ chief priest’ was elected by the assembled clergy and nobles, 


*2 Marmora, pp. 394, 419, 445. 
23 Lounzes, p. 101. 
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and held office for five years, at the end of which he sank into the 
ranks of the ordinary popes, from whom he was then only dis- 
tinguished by his crimson sash. Merit had, as a rule, less to do 
with his election than his relationship to a noble family and the 
amount of the pecuniary arguments which he applied to the 
pockets of the electors, and for which he recouped himself by his 
gains while in office. In each of the four bailiwicks into which 
Corfu was then divided, and in the island of Paxo, there was a 
mpwrotramas, under the jurisdiction of the ‘ chief priest, who was 
dependent upon no other ecclesiastical authority than that of the 
ecumenical patriarch, with whom, however, he was only allowed 
to correspond through the medium of the Venetian bailly at Con- 
stantinople. Two liberal popes, Leo X and Paul III, expressly 
forbade any interference with the religious services of the Greeks 
on the part of the Latin archbishop; and upon the introduction of 
the Gregorian calendar it was specially stipulated by Venice» 
that in the Ionian islands Latins as well as Greeks should continue 
to use the old method of reckoning, in order to avoid the confusion 
of two Easters and two Christmasses in one and the same com- 
munity. When we consider how strong, even to-day, is the 
opposition of the orthodox church to the new style, we can under- 
stand how gratifying this special exemption must have been to the 
Greeks of that period. 

From these causes there was less bitterness than in most 
other places between the adherents of the two churches. The 
catholics took part in the religious processions of the orthodox. 


‘When the body of St. Spiridion was carried round the town 


the Venetian authorities and many of the garrison paid their 
respects to the sacred relics; twenty-one guns were fired from 
the Old Fortress, and the ships in the harbour saluted; and the 
enlightened catholic archbishop, Quirini, author of a work on 
the antiquities of Corfu, actually went in full state to the Greek 
church of St. Spiridion on the festival of that saint.* The 
orthodox clergy reciprocated these attentions by meeting the 
catholics in the church of St. Arsenios, a tenth-century bishop 
and first metropolitan of Corfu, where the discordant chanting of 
Greeks and Latins represented their theological concord, and by 
praying for the pope and the Latin archbishop at the annual 
banquet at the latter’s palace. They were ready, also, to excom- 
municate refractory villages at the bidding of the government, and 
the abuse of this practice, which filled the superstitious people 
with terror, was one of the greatest social abuses of Corfu. It was 
put into force against individuals on the least provocation, and we 
are told that the same priest was quite willing to provide a counter- 
excommunication for a consideration.” 


*3 Marmora, p. 369. 26 Tdroménos, p. 87. 2? Saint-Sauveur, ii. 22-31. 
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The position of the Corfiote Jews, though far less favourable 
than that of the orthodox, was much better than that of the 
Hebrew colonies in other parts of the Venetian dominions. In the 
very first days of the Venetian occupation an order was issued to the 
officials of the Republic, bidding them behave well to the Jewish com- 
munity and to put no heavier burdens upon them than upon the rest 
of the islanders. Many of the Venetian governors found it convenient 
to borrow not only money, but furniture, plate, and liveries from 
them. That they increased—owing to the Jewish immigration 
from Spain and Portugal in 1492 and from Naples and Calabria 
half a century later—in numbers under the Venetians may be 
inferred from Marmora’s statement that in 1665 there were about 
500 Jewish houses in Corfu, and the historian, who shared to the 
full the natural dislike for the Hebrew race which is so character- 
istic of the Greeks and so cordially reciprocated by the Jews, 
naively remarks that the Corfiote Jews would be rich if they were 
let alone.** A ceatury later they had monopolised all the trade as 
middlemen, and the landed proprietors were in their debt. They 
paid none of the usual taxes levied on Jewish banks at Venice, 
and when, by the decree of 1572, the Jews were banished from 
Venetian territory, a special exemption was granted to those of 
Corfu. They were allowed to practise there as advocates, with per- 
mission to defend Christians no less than members of their own race. 
They had their own council and elected their own officials, and a 
law of 1614 prohibits the practice of digging up their dead bodies, 
under pain of hanging. At the same time they had to submit to 


some degrading restrictions. They were compelled to wear a: 


yellow mark on the breast, or a yellow hat, as a badge of servi- 
tude, and an ordinance of 1532 naively remarks that this was ‘a 
substitute for the custom of stoning, which does so much injury to 
the houses.’ True, a money payment to the treasury secured a 
dispensation from the necessity of wearing these stigmas; but 
there was no exception to the rule which enjoined upon all Jews 
residence in a separate part of the city, where they were divided 
into two groups, each with its own synagogue. Even to-day the 
Jewish quarter in the town of Corfu is known as the Hebraicd. 
Absurd tales were current about them. Travellers were told that 
one of them was a lineal descendant of Judas, and it was rumoured 
that a young Jewish girl was about to give birth to a Messiah. 
They were not allowed to possess real property or to take land or 
villas on lease, with the exception of one house for the personal use 
of the lessee. But the effect of this enactment was nullified by 
means of mortgages; and if a Jew wanted to invest money in 
houses he had no difficulty in finding a Christian who would 
purchase or rent them with borrowed Jewish capital. They were 
2° Marmora, p. 430. 
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expected to offer a copy of the law of Moses to a new Latin arch- 
bishop, who sometimes delighted the Corfiotes by lecturing them 
on their shortcomings, and sometimes, like Quirini, was tolerant 
of their creed. Finally, they were forbidden to indulge in public 
processions—--an injunction perhaps quite as much in their own 
interest as in that of the public peace.” 

The Venetian government did practically nothing for education 
during the four centuries of its rule in the Ionian islands. No public 
schools were founded, for, as Count Viaro Capodistria informed the 
British parliament much later, the Venetian senate never allowed 
such institutions to be established in the Ionian islands.** The 
administration was content to pay a few teachers of Italian in 
Corfu and one in each of the other islands. There was also some 
private instruction to be had, and the promising young men of the 
best families, eager to be doctors or lawyers, were sent to complete 
their education at the university of Padua. But the attain- 
ment of a degree at that seat of learning was not arduous, for by 
a special privilege the Ionians could take their degree without 
examination. And the Ionian student after his return soon forgot 
what he had learned, retaining only the varnish of culture. 
There were exceptions, however, to this low standard. It was 
a Corfiote who founded at Venice, in 1621, the Greek school, called 
Flaggineion, after the name of its founder, Flagginos, which did so 
much for the improvement of Greek education ;*' while it was a 
Kephallenian, Nicodemos Metaxas, who about the same time set up 
the first Greek printing press in Constantinople, which he had 
purchased in England.*? But even in the latest Venetian period 
there were few facilities for attaining knowledge in Corfu. We 
are told that at that time reading and writing—the highest attain- 
ments of the average Greek pope—could be picked up in one of the 
monasteries, and Latin in the school of some catholic priest, but 
that there were no other opportunities of mental cultivation there. 
The historian Mario Pieri, himself a native of Corfu, remarks 
that towards the close of the eighteenth century, when he was a 
boy, there were no public schools, no library, no printing press, and 
no regular bookseller in the island, and the only literature that 
could be bought there consisted of a grammar and a Latin 
dictionary, displayed in the shop of a chemist.** No wonder that 

*® Lotnzes, pp. 178-82 ; Romands, ‘H ‘ESpaixh kowdrns tijs Kepxipas ; Pinkerton’s 
Collection of Travels, ix. 4; Marmora, pp. 255, 286, 370, 430,437. The last writer 
approvingly says about the Jews, loro non conviene di stabile, che il sepolcro. 

* Viaro Capodistria, Remarks respectfully submitted to the Consideration of the 
British Parliament, p. 64. 

* Marmora, p. 433; Paparrigdpoulos, ‘Ioropia tod ‘EAAnviKod “E@vous (4th ed.), v. 
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the Corfiotes were easier to manage in those days than in the more 
enlightened British times, when newspapers abounded and some 
of the best pens in southern Europe were ready to lampoon the 
British protectorate. 

Yet, even under the Venetians, that love of literature which 
has always characterised the Greeks did not become wholly 
extinct. Jacobo Tribéles, a Corfiote resident at Venice, pub- 
lished in the sixteenth century in his native dialect a poem, the 
subject of which was taken from Boccaccio, called the History of 
the King of Scotland and the Queen of England. Another literary 
Corfiote, author of a Lament for the Fall of Greece, was Antonios 
Eparchos, a versatile genius, at once poet, Hellenist, and soldier, 
upon whom the fief of the gipsies was conferred for his services.* 
Several other Corfiote bards sang of the Venetian victories, while, 
in 1672, Andrea Marmora, a member of a noble family still extant 
in Corfu, published in Italian the first history of his country from 
the earliest times to the loss of Crete by the Venetians. Subse- 
quent writers have criticised Marmora’s effusive style, his tendency 
to invent details, his intense desire to glorify the most serene 
Republic.® But his work is quaintly written and he thoroughly 
reflects the feelings of his class and era. In 1725 Quirini, whom 
we have already mentioned as Latin archbishop of Corfu, issued 
the first edition of a Latin treatise on the antiquities of his see, 
which was followed, thirteen years later, by a second and enlarged 
edition. In 1656 an academy of thirty members, known as the 
Assicurati, was founded at Corfu,** and only succumbed amid the 
dangers of the Turkish siege of 1716. A second literary society 
was started about the same time, and a third saw the light in 
1732. Of the other islands Kephallenia produced in the seven- 
teenth century a priest of great oratorical gifts in the person of 
Elias Menidtes. In short, the Frankish influence, which had 
practically no literary result on the mainland, was much more felt 
in the intellectual development of the fonians. But this progress 
was gained at the expense of the Greek language, which, under the 
Venetians, became solely the tongue of the peasants. Even to-day 
Greek is almost the only language understood in the country dis- 
tricts of Corfu, while Italian is readily spoken in the town. In the 
Venetian times the Venetian dialect was the conversational medium 
of good society, and the young Corfiote, fresh from his easy-won 
laurels at Padua, looked down with contempt upon the noblest and 
most enduring of all languages. Yet it will never be forgotten in 


* Paparrigépoulos, v. 635; Sathas, Toupxoxparoupévn ‘EAAds, p. 127; NeoeAAnvixh 
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Corfi that in the resurrection and regeneration of Greek two 
Corfiotes of the eighteenth century, Eugénios Boulgaris and 
Nikephéros Theotokes, played a leading part. The former in 
particular was the pioneer of Greek as it is written to-day, the 
forerunner of the more celebrated Koraés, and he dared to write, 
to the disgust of the clergy, in a language which the people could 
understand. But, as his best work was done at Joannina, then the 
chief educational centre of the Greek race, it concerns the general 
history of Greece under the Turks rather than that of the seven 
islands.” 

Ionian commerce was hampered by the selfish colonial policy 
then prevalent in Europe, which aimed at concentrating all 
colonial trade in the metropolis, through which the exports of the 
islands had to pass. This naturally led to a vast amount of 
smuggling, even now rampant in the Greek Archipelago, in which 
the British gained an unenviable pre-eminence and for which they 
sometimes paid with their lives. The oil trade, the staple industry 
of Corfu, was, however, greatly fostered by the grant of 360 
drachmai for every plantation of 100 olive trees, and we find that, 
in the last half-century of the Venetian rule, there were nearly two 
millions of these trees in that island, which exported 60,000 barrels 
of oil every second year. The taxes consisted of a tithe of the oil, the 
crops, and the agricultural produce, and a money payment on the 
wine, a ‘ chimney tax’ on each house, and an export duty of 15 
per cent. on the oil, 9 per cent. on the salt, and 4 per cent. on other 
articles. There was also an import duty of 6 per cent. on Venetian, 
and of 8 per cent. on foreign, goods. The revenue of Zante was 
so greatly benefited by the introduction of the currant industry that 
it increased more than fortyfold in the space of thirty years during 
the sixteenth century, and a hundred years later the traveller 
Spon said it deserved the name of the ‘ island of gold ’ and called it 
‘a terrestrial paradise.’ But the wholesale conversion of corn fields 
into currant plots causea such alarm that the local authorities 
applied to Venice for permission to root up the currant bushes by 
force. The Republic replied by allowing the currants to remain, 
but at the same time levying a tax upon them, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to the purchase and storage of bread stuffs. 
The currant industry of that island was injured by further duties, 
and was thus placed at a disadvantage as compared with the 
lightly taxed currants of the Morea. But in the eighteenth 
century such numbers of English ships came to Zante to load 
currants that the place had an English consul, two English offices, 
and an English cemetéry, while our countrymen were very popular 
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there.** These public granaries were also instituted at Corfu, which 
continued, however, to suffer severely from famines. At the time 
when Zante was so prosperous Corfu was less productive, and we 
accordingly hear that the Venetians obtained permission from the 
pope to levy a tithe on the goods of the catholic clergy, in order 
to defray the costs of maintenance. The salt pans of Levkimo, 
at the south of the island, formed a government monopoly, and 
the importation of foreign salt was punished by banishment.* 
In order, perhaps, to counteract the excessive usury of the Corfiote 
Jews, the government established an official pawnshop,*® where 
money was lent at a moderate rate of interest—6 per cent. 

The administration of the other six islands was on similar lines 
to that of Corfu. The nearest of them, Paxo, with its dependency, 
Anti-Paxo, was treated as part of that island, and, as we have seen, 
the Corfiote ‘ chief priest’ had ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it, just 
as nowadays the Greek archbishop of Corfu is also styled ‘of the 
Paxoi.’ In 15138, however, Paxo, together with the taxes which it paid, 
was sold by the Venetians to the heirs of a Corfiote noble, who 
treated its inhabitants so badly that many of them fled to Turkish 
territory. At last the proveditore generale del Levante, under whose 
province the affairs of these islands came, interfered, fixed the taxes 
of Paxos at a certain sum, and appointed a native with the title of 
capitano to govern it as the representative of the proveditore e capitano 
at Corfu. Zante was administered during the first half-century of 
Venetian rule by a single proveditore ; but when the population 
had considerably increased the Zantiotes, like the Kephallenians, 
had need of further officials—two councillors and a secretary, all 
Venetian nobles-——who assisted the proveditore, and, like him, were 
appointed for two years. In both Kephallenia and Zante there 
were a general council, composed of the nobles, and a smaller 
council, whose numbers were finally fixed in Zante at 150. The 
character of these two islands, separated by such a narrow channel 
of sea, was, however, widely different. Zante was much more 
aristocratic in its ideas, though the feudal system prevailed in both 
islands alike, where it had been introduced by the Latin counts, 
Zante having twelve fiefs and Kephallenia six.‘' But Kephallenia, 
owing to its purer Hellenic population, was actuated by the 
democratic sentiments engrained in the Greek character. The 
meetings of the Kephallenian council were remarkable for their 
turbulence, of which the authorities frequently complained, and a 
retiring governor of that island drew up a report to the home 
government in 1754 in which he described in vivid colours the 
tendency of the strong to tyrannise over thé weak, which he had 
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found common to all classes, and which caused annoyance to the 
government and frequent disturbances of the public peace.” 
British officials had in turn a similar experience, and Mr. 
Gladstone discovered that the vendetta was not extinct in the wild 
mountainous regions of Kephallenia when he visited the Ionian 
Islands on his celebrated mission. Venice fostered the quarrels 
between the various parties at Argostéli, and governed the unruly 
Kephallenians by means of their own divisions. In Zante the 
number of the noble families, at first indefinite, was finally fixed at 
ninety-three ; and if any became extinct the vacancy was filled by 
the ennoblement of a family of burghers. Once a year the 
proveditore generale del Levante paid a visit of inspection to these 
islands ; his arrival was the greatest event of the whole calendar, 
and etiquette prescribed the forms to be observed on his landing. 
He was expected to kiss first the cross presented to him by the 
Latin bishop, and then the copy of the Gospels offered to him by the 
spiritual head of the orthodox community. 

Leonardo Tocco had restored the Greek episcopal throne in 
Kephallenia, and in the Venetian times, promoted to the rank of 
an archbishopric, it continued to exist with jurisdiction over the 
Greeks at Zante and Ithake, which was often disputed by the 
‘chief priest’ (7pwromamdas) of Zante, where a Latin bishop also 
resided. This dispute was at last settled by a decree of the senate 
that the Kephallenian clergy should retain the right to elect their 
prelate on condition of choosing a Zantiote on every third vacancy.** 
In Zante, as in Corfu, the Jews were a considerable factor; at the 
close of the Venetian rule they numbered about 2,000, and lived in 
a separate quarter of the city, walled in and guarded; and the 
island was remarkable for the violent anti-Semitic riots of 1712,“ 
arising out of the usual fiction of the slaughtered Christian child, 
which found their counterpart at Corfu in our own time. But the 
greatest evil in these less important islands was that their 
proveditori, being chosen from the poorer Venetian aristocracy and 
receiving small salaries, made up for their lack of means by 
corruption, just as the Turkish officials do now. The efforts of the 
home government to check the abuse of bribery, by forbidding its 
Officials to receive presents, were not always successful. The dis- 
content of the lesser islands found vent in the embassies which 
they had the right to send to Venice, and we occasionally hear of 
their proveditori being detected in taking bribes. More rarely the 


*? Quoted by Lounzes, p. 63, n. 
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proveditore generale himself was degraded from his high office for 
malversation. 

Anything which concerns the supposed home of Odysseus must 
necessarily be of interest, and fortunately we have some facts about 
the government of Ithake at this period. We first hear of a 
Venetian governor there in 1504, when the island had been re- 
peopled by emigrants from Santa Maura, and this official was assisted 
by two local magnates, called ‘ elders of the people’ (8nwoyéportes). 
In 1586 a life governor was appointed, and upon his death, in 
1563, a noble from Kephallenia, appointed by the council of that 
island, was sent to administer it with the two ‘elders,’ subject to 
the approval of the proveditore generale, who visited Ithake every 
March. The Ithakans twice successfully complained to Venice of 
their Kephallenian governors, who were accused of extortion and 
of improper interference in local affairs. Accordingly in 1697 
the office was abolished, and thenceforth the two Ithakan ‘elders’ 
held sway alone, while every year the principal men of the island 
met to elect the local officials. Small as it is, Ithake formed one 
feudal barony,** of which the Galati were the holders, and its popu- 
lation at the close of the Venetian period was estimated at about 
7,000. 

Santa Maura was more democratic in its constitution than most 
of the islands; for when Morosini took it from the Turks he 
permitted the inhabitants to decide how they would be governed. 
Accordingly the general council came in course of time to be 
largely composed of peasants; but when, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, the Venetian government sent a special 
commissioner to reform the constitutions of the seven islands he 
created a second and smaller council of fifty at Santa Maura, to 
which the election of the local officials was transferred. Venice 
was represented there by two proveditori, one of whom had juris- 
diction over the continental dependencies of Prevesa and Vonitsa, 
subject, however, to the supreme authority of the commander of 
the fleet at Corfu.“ Parga and Butrinto were entrusted to two 
officers sent from the seat of the Ionian government; the former 
had its own council, its own local officials, and paid neither taxes 
nor duties. All its inhabitants were soldiers, and many of them 
pirates, and they were known to imprison a Venetian governor, 
just as the Albanians of to-day besiege a Turkish vali, till they 
could get redress.*” 

Finally the distant island of Kythera was administered by a 
Venetian noble sent thither every two years. While it was a 
dependency of Crete Kythera fell into a very bad state; its 


* Lounzes, pp. 83-5; Hopf, whi supra, Ixxxvi. 160, 186; Grivas, ‘Ioropia rijs vhoov 
"10dKns. 
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chief men indulged in constant dissensions; the government was 
arbitrary, the garrison exacting. In 1572 an attempt was made 
to remedy these evils by the establishment of a council of thirty 
members, elected on a property qualification, with the power of 
electing the local authorities. A Golden Book was started, and 
the natives were granted the usual privilege of appeal to the 
Venetian government, either in Crete or at the capital. All the 
islands shared with Corfu the right of electing the captains of 


their own galleys, and they on more than one occasion rendered 
valuable services to the Republic at sea. 


There had been, as we have noticed, a Genoese party at Corfu 
when the fate of the island lay in the balance, and the commercial 
rivals of Venice did not abandon all hope of obtaining so desirable 
a possession until some time after the establishment of the Venetian 
protectorate. Twice, in 1403 and again in 1432, they attacked 
Corfu, but on both occasions without success. The first time they 
tried to capture the impregnable castle of Sant’ Angelo, which 
was courageously defended by a Corfiote noble. The second 
attempt was more serious. The invaders effected a landing, and 
had already ravaged the fertile island, when a sudden sally of the 
townsfolk and the garrison checked their further advance. Many 
of the Genoese were taken prisoners, while those who succeeded in 
escaping to their vessels were pursued and severely handled by the 
Venetian fleet. The further attempts of Genoese privateers to 
waylay merchantmen on their passage between Corfu and Venice 
were frustrated, and soon the islanders had nothing to fear from 
these Christian enemies of their protectors. 

Although the Turks were rapidly gaining ground on the main- 
land, they were repulsed in the attack which they made upon 
Corfu in 1431, and did not renew the attempt for another century. 
Meanwhile, after the fall of Constantinople and the subsequent 
collapse of the Christian states of Greece, Corfu became the refuge 
of many distinguished exiles. Thomas Palaiolégos, the last despot 
of the Morea, and the historian Phrantzés fled thither ; the latter 
wrote his history at Corfu at the instance of some noble Corfiotes, 
and lies buried in the church of SS. Jason and Sosipater, where 
Caterina Zaccaria, wife of Thomas Palaiolégos, also rests. About 
the same time the island obtained a relic which had the greatest 
influence upon its religious life. Among the treasures of Constan- 
tinople at the moment of the capture were the bodies of St. 
Theodora, the imperial consort of the iconoclast emperor Thedphilos, 
and St. Spiridion, the latter a Cypriot bishop who took a prominent 
part at the council of Nice and whose remains had been transferred 
to Constantinople when the Saracens took Cyprus. A certain 
priest, Kalochairétes by name, now brought the bodies of the two 
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saints to Corfi, where they arrived in 1456. Upon the priest’s 
death his two eldest sons became proprietors of the male saint’s 
remains, and his youngest son received those of the female, which 
he bestowed upon the community. The body of St. Spiridion 
ultimately passed to the distinguished family of Boulgaris, to which 
it still belongs, and is preserved in the church of the saint, just as 
the body of St. Theodora reposes in the metropolitical church. 
Four times a year the body of St. Spiridion is carried in procession, 
in commemoration of his alleged services in having twice delivered 
the island from plague, once from famine, and once from the Turks. 
His name is the most widespread in Corfu, and the number of boys 
called ‘ Spiro ’ is legion.** 

During the operations against the Turks at this period the 
Corfiotes distinguished themselves by their active co-operation 
with their protectors. We find them fighting twice at Parga and 
twice at Butrinto; we hear of their prowess at the Isthmus of 
Corinth and beneath the walls of Patras in 1468, when Venice, 
alarmed for the safety of her Peloponnesian stations, called the 
Greeks to arms ; and they assisted even in the purely Italian wars 
of the Republic. It seems, indeed, as if, at that period, the words 
of Marmora were no mere servile phrase : ‘ Corfu was ever studying 
the means of keeping herself a loyal subject of the Venetians.’*® At 
last, after rather more than a century of almost complete freedom 
from attack, the island was destined to undergo the first of the 
two great Turkish sieges which were the principal events in its 
annals during the Venetian occupation. In 1537 war broke out 
between the Republic and Suleyman the Magnificent, at that time 
engaged in an attack upon the Neapolitan dominions of Charles V. 
During the transport of troops and material of war across the 
channel of Otranto the Turkish and Venetian fleets came into 
hostile collision, and though Venice was ready to make amends for 
the mistakes of her officials the sultan resolved to punish them 
for the insults to his flag. He was at Valona, on the Albanian 
coast, at the time, and, removing his camp to Butrinto, despatched 
a force of 25,000 men, under the command of the redoubtable 
Barbarossa, the most celebrated captain in the Turkish service, to 
take possession of the island. The Turks landed at Govino, 
destroyed the village of Potamé, and marched upon the capital, 
which at that time had no other defences than the old fort. That 
stronghold and the castle of Sant’ Angelo were soon the only two 
points in the island not in the power of the invaders. A vigorous 
cannonade was maintained by Barbarossa from the site of the 


“© Mrs. Dawes, St. Spiridion, translated from Mr. L. 8. Brokines’s work ep ray 
érnalws Tedounévwy ev Kepipa Arravelwy Tod 0, Aenpdvou Tod ‘Ay‘ov Zrupldwvos. See also. 
Marmora, pp. 261-7. 

* Ibid. p. 333. 
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present town and from the islet of Vido, but the garrison of 4,000 
men, half Italians and half Corfiotes, under the command of Jacopo 
di Novello, kept up a brisk reply. ‘The Greeks, it was said, could 
not have fought better had they been fighting for the national 
cause, and they made immense sacrifices in their determination 
never to yield. In order to economise food they turned out of the 
fortress the women, old men, and children, who went to the 
Turkish lines to beg for bread. The Turkish commander, hoping 
to work on the feelings of the garrison, refused; so the miserable 
creatures, repudiated alike by the besieged and besiegers, wandered 
about distractedly between the two armies, striving to regain 
admission to the fortress by showing their ancient wounds gained 
in the Venetian service,-and at last, when their efforts proved 
unavailing, lying down in the ditches to die. Their sufferings 
contributed largely towards the victory of the defenders, for while 
provisions held out in the fortress they began to fail in the camp. 

Sickness broke out among the half-starved Turks, and, after a 
stay of only thirteen days in the island, they re-embarked. But in 
that short time they had wrought enormous damage. They had 
ravaged the fair island with fire and sword, and they carried away 
more than 20,000 captives.” The population was so greatly 
reduced by this wholesale deportation that nearly forty years after- 
wards the whole island contained only some 17,500 inhabitants, 
and rather more than a century after this siege a census showed 
that the total was not more than 50,000—a much smaller number 
than in classical days, when it is estimated to have been 100,000. In 
1761 it had declined to 44,333; at the end of the Venetian occupation 
it was put down at 48,000; a century later, in 1896, it was 90,872." 
Butrinto and Paxo, less able to defend themselves than Corfu, fell 
into the hands of the Turks who plundered several of the other 
Ionian islands. Great was the joy in Venice at the news that the 
invaders had abandoned Corfu, and public thanksgivings were 
offered up for the preservation of the island, even in the desolate 
condition in which the Turks had left it. A Corfiote, named 
Notkios, wrote, with tears in his eyes, a graphic account of this 
terrible visitation. 

One result of this invasion was the tardy but systematic fortifi- 
cation of the town of Corfu, at the repeated request of the Corfiote 
council, which sent several embassies to Venice with that object. 
More than 2,000 houses were pulled down in the suburb of San 
Rocco to make room for the walls, for which the old classical city, 


‘° Marmora, pp. 301-12; M. Mustoxidi, ‘Iloropixca nal diA0AoyuKa ’Avddrexta; Pa- 
parrigépoulos, v. 667 ; Sathas, Tovpkoxparouuéyn ‘EAAds, pp. 112-118. 
5' Tdroménos, Suvortich ‘loropia ris Kepxipas, pp. 24, 80,94; Marmora, p. 414; 


Anagrafi dell’ Isola di Corfu, 1761; Daru, Histoire de Venise, v. 213; Saint-Sauveur, 
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Palaiopolis, as it is still called, provided materials, and Venice 
spent a large sum on the erection of new bastions. Two plans are 
in existence showing the fortifications of the citadel and of the 
town about this period, and some parts of the present Fortezza 
Vecchia date from the years which followed this first Turkish siege. 
The still existing Fortezza Nuova was built between 1577 and 1588, 
when the new works were completed. Another result of the Turco- 
Venetian war was the grant of lands at Corfu to the Greek soldiers, 
or stradhioti, who had formed the Venetian garrisons of Monemvasia 
and Nauplia, and for whom provision had to be made when, in 
1540, the Republic ceded these two last of her Peloponnesian 
possessions to the sultan. The present suburb of Stratia still 
preserves the name of these soldiers. The loss of the Venetian 
stations in the Morea and the subsequent capture of Cyprus by 
the Turks naturally increased the numbers of the Greeks in Corfu. 

Shortly before the battle of Lepanto the Turks raided Kythera, 
Zante, and Kephallenia, and again landed in Corfu. But the 
memory of their previous failure and the fact that the garrison was 
prepared for resistance deterred them from undertaking a fresh 
siege. They accordingly contented themselves with plundering the 
defenceless villages, but this time did not carry off their booty with 
impunity. Their ships were routed; as they were departing many 
of them sank, and in Marmora’s time the sunken wrecks could still 
be seen when the sea was calm.** In the battle of Lepanto 1,500 
Corfiote seamen took part on the Christian side, and four ships 
were contributed by the island and commanded by natives. One 
of these Corfiote captains was captured during the engagement and 
skinned alive, his skin being then fastened as a trophy to the rig- 
ging of one of the Turkish vessels. Another, Cristofalo Condocalli, 
captured the Turkish admiral’s ship, which was long preserved in 
the arsenal at Venice, and he received as his reward a grant of 
land near Butrinto, together with the then rare title of cavaliere. 
The criticisms which Finlay, after his wont, has passed upon the 
Greeks at Lepanto, and which do not agree with the testimony of a 
contemporary Venetian historian, certainly do not affect the conduct 
of the Ionians.** A little later, when the Turks again descended 
upon Corfit, they were easily repulsed, and the long peace which then 
ensued between Venice and the Porte put an end to these anxieties. 
Both the Corfiotes and the local militia of Zante did service about 
this time under the banner of St. Mark in Crete; but the fearful 
losses of the Zantiotes, of whom only eighty out of 800 returned 
home alive from the Cretan mountains, made the peasants 
reluctant to serve again. 


% One plan is in Jervis, History of the Island of Corfu, p. 126, the other in 
Marmora, pp. 364-5. 
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There are few facts to relate of the Ionian islands during the 
peaceful period between the battle of Lepanto and the war of 
Candia. At Corfu the peace was utilised for the erection of new 
buildings ; the church of St. Spiridion was finished, and the body 
of the saint transferred to it.> But the town did not strike the 


; Venetian traveller Pietro della Valle, who visited it early in the 
seventeenth century, as a desirable residence. Both there and at 
Zante he thought the buildings were more like huts than houses, 

, and he considered the latter island barren and no longer deserving 


of its classical epithet of ‘woody.’ It was about this time that the 
Venetians introduced the practice of tournaments, which were held 

; on the esplanade, and at which the Corfiote nobles showed con- 

: siderable skill. Rather later the island was visited by the plague, 

which was stayed, according to the local belief, through the agency 
of their patron saint, who had on a previous occasion saved his 
good Corfiotes from famine by inspiring the captains of some corn 
ships to steer straight for their port. The first two of the four 
annual processions were the token of the people’s gratitude for 
these services.’ 

When the Candian war broke out further fortifications were 
built at Corfa as a precautionary measure ; but during the whole 
length of the struggle the Turks came no nearer than Parga and 
Butrinto. The Corfiotes were thus free to assist the Venetians, 
instead of requiring their aid. Accordingly the Corfiote militia 
was sent to Crete, and horses and money were given to the 
Venetian authorities for the conflict, while one Corfiote force suc- 
cessfully held Parga against the enemy, and another recaptured 
Butrinto. In fact the smallness of the population at the census 
of that period was attributed to the large number of men serving 
on the galleys or in the forts out of the island. When Crete was 
lost Corfi naturally became of increased importance to the re- 
public, and in the successful war between Venice and Turkey, 

which broke out in 1684, the Ionian islands played a considerable 
part. They were used as winter quarters for the Venetian troops, 
and the huge mortars still outside the gate of the Old Fortress at 
Corfi bear the memorable date of 1684, while a monument of 
Morosini occupies, but scarcely adorns, the wall of the old theatre. 
That gallant commander now led a squadron, to which the three 
chief islands all contributed galleys, against the pirates’ nest of 
Santa Maura. The countrymen of Odysseus are specially men- 
tioned among the 2,000 Ionian auxiliaries, and the warlike bishop 
of Kephallenia brought a contingent of over 150 monks and priests 
to the Republic’s standard.** Santa Maura fell after a sixteen 
days’ siege ; the capture of Prevesa followed ; and though the latter 


55 Marmora, p. 370. 56 Pinkerton’s Collection of Travels, ix. 4. 
** Marmora, pp. 389-91; Mrs. Dawes, St. Spiridion. * Paparrigépoulos, v. 672. 
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was restored to the sultan with dismantled fortifications by the 
treaty of Carlovitz, Santa Maura was never again, save for a few 
brief months during the next war, a Turkish island. The Venetians 
did not forget the Ionians, who had co-operated with them so 
readily. Colonel Floriano, one of the Kephallenian commanders, 
was granted the two islets of Kalamos and Kastos, off the coast of 
Akarnania, famous in Homer as the abode of ‘ the pirate Taphians.’ 
Thenceforth their inhabitants were bidden to pay to him and his 
heirs the tithes hitherto due to the Venetian government. In con- 
sequence of this he assumed the curious title of conte della Decima 
(‘count of the Tithe’), still borne by his descendants.®® No 
wonder that Venice was popular with an aristocracy to which it 
gave employment and rewards. 

The occupation of the Morea by the Venetians in the early part of 
the eighteenth century secured the Ionians from disturbance so 
long as the peace lasted; but when the Turks set about the re- 
conquest of the peninsula they became involved in that last 
struggle between Venice and Turkey. In 1715 the Turkish fleet 
took Kythera, the garrison of which refused to fight, and the 
Venetians blew up the costly fortifications of Santa Maura and 
removed the guns and garrison to Corfu, in order that they might 
not fall into the hands of their foes.°* Alarmed at the successes of 
the Turks, but unable in the degenerate condition of the common- 
wealth to send a capable Venetian to defend the remaining islands, 
the government, on the recommendation of Prince Eugene, en- 
gaged Count John Matthias von der Schulenburg to undertake the 
defence. A German by birth, and a brother of the duchess of 
Kendal, mistress of our George I, Count von der Schulenburg did 
not owe his career, strange as it may seem to us, to social influence 
or female intrigue. Entering the Polish service, he had com- 
pelled the admiration of his opponent, Charles XII of Sweden, and 
had afterwards fought with distinction under the eyes of the duke 
of Marlborough at the siege of Tournai and in the battle of 
Malplaquet. Armed-with the rank of field-marshal, he set out 
for Corfu, where he rapidly put the unfinished fortifications into 
as good a condition as was possible in the time, and paid a hurried 
visit to Zante for the same purpose. The approach of the Turks 
hastened his return, for it was now certain that their objective was 
Corfi. They had requisitioned the Epirotes to make a wide road 
from Thessaly down to the coast opposite that island, traces of 
which were in existence half a century ago." Along this road 
Kara Mustapha Pasha marched with 65,000 men, and effected a 
junction at Butrinto with the Turkish fleet under Janum Khoja. 


8° Viscount Kirkwall, Four Years in the Ionian Islands, i. 29-30. 
* Zinkeisen, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches in Europa, v. 501-2. 
® Jervis, History of the Island of Corfi, p. 132. 
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In the narrow strait at the north end of the island, opposite the 
shrine of the virgin at Kassépo, which had taken the place of the 
altar of Jupiter Cassius, before which Nero had danced, a division 
of the Venetian fleet engaged the Turkish ships and cut its way 
through them into Corfu. But this did not prevent the landing of 
83,000 Turks at Govino and Ipso, who encamped along the 
Potamé and made themselves masters of the suburbs of Mandoukio 
and Kastrades, on either side of the town. Meanwhile Schulen- 
burg had armed all the inhabitants, including even the Jews, and 
we are specially told that one of the latter distinguished himself so 
much as to merit the rank of a captain.” But he wrote that he 
was ‘in want of everything,’ and his motley garrison of Germans, 
Italians, Slavs, and Greeks was at no time more than 8,000 men. 
Even women and priests aided in the defence, and one Greek 
monk, with a huge iron crucifix in his hands, was a conspicuous 
figure as he charged the besiegers, nn the vengeance of God 
upon their heads. 

The Turkish commander’s first object was to occupy the 
two eminences of Mounts Abraham and §&. Salvatore, which 
commanded the town, but had been carelessly left without 
permanent fortifications. A first assault upon these positions was 
repulsed, but a second was successful, and the Turks now called on 
Schulenburg to surrender. The arrival of some reinforcements 
revived the spirits of the besieged, who had now withdrawn from 
the town into the citadel, while the Turkish artillery played upon 
the houses and aimed at the campanile of St. Spiridion’s 
church. The New Fortress was the point at which the enemy 
now directed all their efforts; one of the bastions was actually 
taken, and a poet has recorded that Muktar, grandfather of the 
famous Ali Pasha of Joannina, fought his way into the castle and 
hung up his sword on the gate ; * but Scbhulenburg, at the head of 
his men, drove out the Turks with enormous loss. He said him- 
self that that day was the most dangerous of his life; but his 
reckless daring saved Corfu. It was expected that the Turks 
would renew the assault three days later; but when the fatal 
morning broke, lo! they were gone. On the evening before, one 
of those terrific showers of rain to which Corfu is liable about the 
end of August descended upon the Turkish camp. The storm 
swept away their baggage into the sea, and the panic-stricken 
Turks—so the story ran—saw a number of acolytes carrying 
lighted candles, and an aged bishop, who was identified with St. 
Spiridion, pursuing the infidels staff in hand. The murmurs of 


® A recent Greek writer in the ‘Odnyés tijis vhaov Kepxipas states, I know not on 
what authority, that, as a reward for their bravery, Schulenburg called Mt. Abraham 
at Corfa after the patriarch. The name occurs in Marmora long before Schulenburg’s 
time. 

*§ Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, i. 464. 
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the janissaries and the news of a great Turkish defeat on the 
Danube may have had more to do with the seraskier’s hasty 
departure than the miraculous intervention of the saint. But the 
Venetians, with true statesmanship, humoured the popular belief 
that St. Spiridion had protected the Corfiotes and themselves in 
their hour of need. We can still see hanging in the church of St. 
Spiridion the silver lamp which the senate dedicated to the saint 
‘for having saved Corfu,’ and a companion to which was provided 
by the Corfiote nobles in memory of the safe arrival of the two 
divisions of the fleet. The islanders still celebrate on 11 August 
(o.8.), the anniversary of the Turkish rout, the solemn procession of 
the saint, which Pisani, the Venetian admiral, instituted in his 
honour. 

The siege had lasted for forty-eight days, and the losses on 
both sides had been very great. The lowest estimate of the Turkish 
dead and wounded was 8,000. Schulenburg put down his own 
casualties at 1,500. Moreover the Turks had left their artillery 
behind them, and in their own hurried re-embarkation some 900 
were drowned. The Venetian fleet, under Pisani, whose indolence 
was in striking contrast to the energy of Schulenburg, did not suc- 
ceed in overtaking the foe; but Schulenburg retook Butrinto, to 
which he attached much importance, and personally superintended 
the refortification of Santa Maura. The extraordinary honours 
paid to him were the measure of Corft’s value to the Republic. In 
his favour, as in that of Morosini, an exception was made to the 
rule forbidding the erection of a statue to a living person. Before 
the Old Fortress, which he so gallantly defended, there still stands 
his image. Medals were struck in his honour, and foreign 
sovereigns wrote to congratulate him. Nor did his services to: the 
Ionians end here. The fear of a fresh attack brought him to 
Corfu again in the following year. From thence he made a suc- 
cessful attack upon Vonitsa and Prevesa, and those places, together 
with Butrinto, Cerigo, and the islet of Cerigotto, or Antikythera, 
were finally confirmed to the Republic at the peace of Passarovitz. 
After the peace he drew up a systematic plan for the defence 
of the islands, which considerations of expense prevented the 
Republic from carrying out as fully as he wished. One restora- 
tion was imperative—that of the citadel of Corfu, which was 
blown up by a flash of lightning striking the powder magazine 
only two years after the great siege. Pisani and 1,500 men lost 
their lives in this accident ; several vessels were sunk and much 
damage done. Under Schulenburg’s directions these works were 


* Leben und Denkwiirdigkeiten Johann Mathias Reichsgrafen von der Schulen- 
burg, ii; Zinkeisen, op. cit. v. 520-31; Daru, Histoire de Venise, v. 145-53; Greek 
chronicle of Epiros printed by Ponqueville, Voyage de la Gréce, v. 294-9; Idroménos, 
Zuvortih ‘Ioropia, pp. 81-6. 
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repaired. At the same time, warned by the experience of the late 
siege, he strongly fortified Mounts Abraham and §. Salvatore 
and connected them with subterranean passages. To pay for 
these improvements a tax of one-tenth was imposed upon the wine 
and oil of the island. Large sums were also spent in the next 
few years upon the defences of Zante, Santa Maura, and the four 
continental dependencies of the islands. But the Republic, having 
lost much of her Levant trade, could no longer keep them up, and 
Corfi was again damaged by a second explosion in 1789. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century there was a huge deficit in 
the Ionian accounts, and the islands became a burden to the 
declining strength of the Venetian commonwealth. On Corfu in 
particular she spent twice what she got out of it. 

The peace of Passarovitz in 1718, which made the useless 
island of Cerigo the furthest eastern possession of Venice, practi- 
cally closed the career of the Republic as an oriental power, and 
thenceforth of all her vast Levantine possessions the seven islands 
and their four dependencies alone remained under her flag. The 
decadence of Turkey preserved themto the Republic rather than 
any strength of her own, so that for the next seventy-nine years 
they were unmolested. Yet this immunity from attack by her old 
enemy caused Venice to neglect the welfare of the Ionian islands, 
which were always best governed at the moment when she feared 
to lose them. The class of officials sent from the capital during 
this last period was very inferior. Poor and badly paid, they 
sought to make money out of the islanders, and at times defrauded 
the home government without fear of detection. M. Saint- 
Sauveur, who resided as French consul in the Ionian Islands 
from 1782 to 1799, has given a grim account of their social and 
political condition in the last years of Venetian rule; and, after 
due deduction for his obvious bias against the fallen Republic, 
there remains a large substratum of truth in his statements. At 
Zante the cupidity of the Venetian governors reached its height. 
They were wont to lend money at usurious interest to the peasants, . 
who frequently rose against their foreign and native oppressors— 
for the nobles and burgesses of that rich island were regarded by 
the tillers of the soil with intense hatred. Murders were of daily 
occurrence at Zante; most well-to-do natives had bravi in their 
pay; there was a graduated tariff for permission to wear weapons ; 
and Saint-Sauveur was once an eye-witness of an unholy compact 
between a high Venetian official and a Zantiote who was desirous 
to secure in advance impunity for his intended crime.” Justice at 
this period was more than usually halting. The French consul 


*® Two plans, one of the siege, one of the works executed by Schulenburg, are 
in the British Museum, and are reproduced by Jervis, pp. 139, 145. 
* Daru, v. 159, 171. 67 Saint-Sauveur, ii. 99, iii. 251-3. 
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could only remember three or four sentences of death during the 
whole of his residence in the islands, and when, a little earlier, the 
crew of a foreign ship was murdered in the channel of Corfu by 
some islanders under the leadership of a noble, only one scapegoat, 
and he a peasant, was punished. Pirates were not uncommon, 
Paxo being one of their favourite haunts. Yet after the peace of 
Passarovitz Corfu was the centre of the republic’s naval forces, 
and it was in the last years of Venetian rule that many of the 
present buildings were built at Govino, and a road was at last con- 
structed from that point to the town.® 

During the Russo-Turkish war between 1768 and 1774 many 
Jonians took part in the insurrectionary movement against the 
Turks on the mainland, in spite of the proclamations of the 
Venetian government, which was anxious, like the British protec- 
torate fifty years later, to prevent its subjects from a breach of 
neutrality ; °° but it could not even control its own officials, for a 
proveditore generale sold the ordnance and provisions stored at Corfu 
under his charge to the Russians. The sympathy of the lonians 
for orthodox Russia was natural, especially as many Greeks from 
the Turkish provinces had settled in the islands without having 
forgotten their homes on the mainland. They took part in the 
sieges of Patras and Koréne, while after the base desertion of the 
Greeks by the Russians the islands became the refuge of many 
defeated insurgents. These refugees were, however, delivered up 
by the Venetians to the Turks, and nothing but a vigorous 
Russian protest saved from punishment two Ionian nobles who 
had taken up arms on her side. Russia followed up her protest 
by appointing Greeks or Albanians as her consuls in the three 
principal islands; many Kephallenians emigrated to the new 
Russian province of the Crimea, and Kephallenian merchantmen 
began to fly her flag. During the next Russo-Turkish war—that 
between 1787 and 1792—the Ionians fitted out corsairs to aid their 
friends, and a Russian general was sent to Ithike to direct the 
operations of the Greeks. Two of the latter, Lampros Katsénes of 
Livadia and the Lokrian Androttsos, father of the better known 
klepht Odysseus, were specially conspicuous. Lampros styled 
himself ‘ king of Sparta,’ and christened his son Lycurgus. He 
established himself on the coast of Maina and plundered the ships 
of all nations—a patriot according to some, a pirate according to 
others. When a French frigate had put an end to his reign of 
terror he, like Androdtsos, fled to: the Ionian islands. The 
Venetians caused a hue and cry to be raised for his followers, who 


* Saint-Sauveur, ii. 148. I copied down the dates 1759 and 1778 from two of 
the ruins there. 


® Paparrigépoulos, v. 686 ; Daru, v. 198-9; Jervis, p. 153. 
% Paparrigépoulos, v. 701; Saint-Sauveur, ii. 288. 
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were saved from the gallows by their Russian patrons; but 
Androaitsos was handed over to the Turks, who left him to 
languish in prison at Constantinople. 

The attacks of pirates from Barbary and Dulcigno upon Prevesa 
and Cerigo roused the Venetians to the necessity of punishing those 
marauders, and accordingly Angelo Emo was appointed ‘ extra- 
ordinary captain of the ships’ and sent to Corfi. After a vigorous 
attempt at reforming the naval establishment there, which had 
fallen into a very corrupt state, he chastised the Algerines and 
Tunisians, to the great relief of the Ionians. The Zantiotes ‘ pre- 
sented him with a gold sword, and struck a medal in his honour ;’ 
in Corfu a mural tablet still recalls his services against the Barbary 
corsairs, and his name ranks with those of Morosini and 
Schulenburg in the history of the islands.” 

The long peace of the eighteenth century had marked results 
upon the social life of the Ionians. It had the bad effect, especially 
at Corfu, of increasing the desire for luxuries, which the natives 
could ill afford, but which they obtained at the sacrifice of more 
solid comfort. Anxious to show their European culture, the 
better classes relinquished the garb of their ancestors, and the 
women, who now for the first time emerged from the oriental 
seclusion in which they had been kept for centuries in most of the 
islands, deprived themselves of necessaries and neglected their houses 
in order to make a smart appearance on the esplanade—a practice 
not yet extinct at Corfu. Yet this partial emancipation of the Ionian 
ladies, due to the European habits introduced by the increasing 
number of Venetian officers who had married Corfiote wives, was a 
distinct benefit to society. Gradually ladies went to the theatre ; 
at first they were screened by a grille from the public gaze, then a 
mask was considered sufficient protection; finally that too was 
dropped.” The population of the islands and their dependencies in 
1795 was put down at 152,722. But Corfu was already in the 
deplorable state of poverty into which it has now once more relapsed 
since the withdrawal of the British. In spite of its splendid 
climate and its fertile soil the fruitful island of the Phaiakians 
at the end of the Venetian rule could not nourish its much smaller 
number of inhabitants for more than four or five months in the 
year. The fault did not lie with the soil; but few of the 
proprietors had the capital to make improvements, and few of the 
peasants had the energy or the necessary incentives to labour. 
The lack of beasts of burden and of carriageable roads was a great 
drawback. One governor did at last, in 1794, construct five roads 
from the town into the country, by means of voluntary subscriptions 


 Saint-Sauveur, ii. 150-3; Hazlitt, The Venetian Republic, ii. 311; Romanin,. 
Storia documentata di Venezia, viii. 289-99. 
7 Saint-Sauveur, ii. 199-206. 
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and a tax on every loaded horse entering the streets.” But it was 
not till the British time that either this or the scarcely less evil 
of want of water was remedied. The successors of the seafaring 
subjects of Alkinods had scarcely any mercantile marine, while the 
Kephallenians, sons of a less beautiful island, voyaged all over the 
Levant in search of a livelihood. An attempt to naturalise sugar, 
indigo, and coffee in a hollow of the Black Mountain was a 
failure.”* Zante, less luxurious and naturally richer than either 
of her two other greater sisters, suffered during the Anglo- 
French war from the absence of English commerce; and repeated 
earthquakes, the predecessors of that of 1893, caused much damage 
there.” As might have been expected the Venetian system had 
not improved the character of the islanders, whose faults were 
admitted by their severest critics to be due to the moral defects of 
the government. If the Corfiotes of that day seemed to Saint- 
Sauveur to be ignorant and superstitious, poor and indolent, they 
were what Venice had made them. Yet, in spite of all her errors, 
the Republic had given to the seven islandsa degree of civilisation 
which was lacking in Turkish Greece, and which, improved by 
our own protectorate, still characterises the Ionians to-day. Corfu 
and Zante are still, after nearly forty years of union with the 
Hellenic kingdom, in many respects more Italian than Greek. Even 
to-day the seal of Venice is upon them; not merely does the lion 
of St. Mark still stand out from their fortifications, but in the 
laws and the customs, in the survival of the Italian language and 
of Italian titles of nobility here almost alone in Greece, we can 
trace his long domination. 

The French Revolution had little immediate influence upon 
the Ionian islands, though there were some disturbances at Zante, 
and the citizens of Corfu petitioned Venice against the exclusive 
privileges of the nobles. Three years before the outbreak in Paris, 
the most serene Republic had sent a special commissioner to 
reform the constitution of the islands; but those reforms mainly 
consisted in reducing the numbers of the councils at Corfu and 
Santa Maura. Much greater hopes’ were formed in 1794 on the 
arrival of Widman, the last proveditore generale whom Venice 
sent to Corfu. Widman had had a distinguished naval career ; his 
benevolence was well known by report, and the Corfiotes, who had 
been plundered by his rapacious predecessor, gave him a reception 
such as had never fallen to the lot of any of their previous Venetian 
governors.’ It was fortunate for him that he was so popular, for, 
after selling his own silver to meet the pressing needs of the 
administration, he had to appeal to the generosity of the Ionians 
for funds to carry on the government. He did not appeal in vain; 


73 Romanin, ix. 134-8. 7 Daru, v. 221; Saint-Sauveur, iii. 38-49. 
> Daru, v. 30. "® Saint-Sauveur (an eye-witness), ii. 63 et sqq. 
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the inhabitants of the three chief islands subscribed money ; 
the four continental dependencies, having no money, offered men, 
who could not, however, be accepted, as there were no uniforms 
available; the Jews gave him over 400]. and armed a certain 
number of soldiers at their expense; he was even reduced, as he 
could get nothing but promises from home, to use up the savings- 
bank deposits in the public service. In the apology which he 
published two years after the loss of the islands he gave a black 
picture of the state of the fortifications, which contained scarcely 
enough powder for a single man-of-war. Under the circumstances 
his sole consolation was the perusal of St. Augustin. Such was 
the condition of the Ionian defences when the French troops 
entered Venice in 1797.” 

Venice was preparing to send commissioners with powers to 
establish a democratic form of government at Corfu, when 
Bonaparte, fearing lest Russia should occupy the islands, ordered 
General Gentili to go thither at once, bidding him introduce 
some telling classical allusions in his proclamation to the islanders. 
In the guise of an ally of Venice, with Venetian forces mixed among 
his own, and flying the lion banner of St. Mark at his mast-head, 
Gentili sailed into Corft on 11 July. He informed Widman that 
he had come to protect the islands, and asked that rogm might be 
found within the fortress for their new protectors; he told the 
people in a trilingual proclamation that the French republic, in 
alliance with the Venetians, would free this fragment of ancient 
Hellas, and revive the glories and the virtues of classic times. 
Catching the classical spirit of the general’s proclamation, the head 
of the orthodox church met him as he landed and presented him 
with a copy of the Odyssey. The islanders received the French 
as saviours. Gentili occupied the citadel, and Bonaparte wrote 
from Milan that they hoped ‘ to regain, under the protection of the 
great French nation, the sciences, arts, and commerce which they 
had lost through oligarchical tyranny.’ 

Wituram Miner. 


7” Romanin, x. 240-5; Rodocanachi, Bonaparte et les Iles Ioniennes, pp. 24, 26. 
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The Fawr of Lincoln and the ‘ Htstowre 
de Guillaume le Maréchal’ 


Y far the most detailed account of the battle of Lincoln of 
20 May 1217, and of the movements which preceded it, is 
that which is given in the Old-French poem on the ‘ History of 
William the Marshal,’ discovered among the Phillipps manuscripts 
by M. Paul Meyer, and published by that eminent scholar for the 
Société de l’Histoire de France. In 1901 M. Meyer completed his 
edition by issuing a third volume, which contains an abridged trans- 
lation of the poem and very careful and valuable notes and eluci- 
dations of some of the more difficult passages of a puzzling text. 
We are, therefore, now in as good a position as we are ever likely to 
be to ask what new light the poem throws upon history. The 
object of the present paper, which owes very much to M. Meyer’s 
recent volume, is to put this question with regard to the poet’s long 
account of the battle of Lincoln.' 

M. Meyer has conclusively shown that the poem is no mere 
panegyric, but a serious attempt at writing history. He has also 
emphasised the special value of the poem as illustrating the con- 
cluding years of the Marshal’s career, and in particular the time 
when he was rector regis et regni. The song was composed within 
nine years of the battle of Lincoln—not later, that is to say, than 
1226—and is thus a strictly contemporary narrative. Moreover it 
was inspired by first-hand sources. The poet wrote under the 
direction of the ‘young Marshal,’ the earl’s eldest son and suc- 
cessor, who himself took a conspicuous part in the engagement. He 
had also before him elaborate memoirs specially drawn up for his 
information. The chief but not the only one of these was that 
composed by John of Earley, a knight who was the most faithful 
follower and constant companion of the earl of Pembroke.? He 


1 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, ii. 217-51, lines 16131-17030. Cf. iii. 227-40, 
and especially the notes on pp. clix-clx, 229, 232-4, 

2 On all these points see M. Meyer’s introduction to the third volume of the 
Histoire de Guillawme le Maréchal, especially what he says as to the poet’s matire, or 
written information (pp. x-xii), on John of Earley (pp. xiv-xix) and on the ‘ regency’ 
(pp. Ixxxix—xcii). 
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had, then, every opportunity of getting at the true facts of the 
case. 

Before dealing with the poem it will be as well to enumerate 
the other main sources of our knowledge of the Lincoln fight. By 
far the most important of these is the St. Alban’s chronicler, Roger 
of Wendover, whose version is singularly clear, full, and straight- 
forward.‘ This version has been incorporated in Matthew Paris’s 
‘Chronica Maiora,’ where there are, of course, also to be found 
characteristic embroideries and embellishments of Matthew’s own.’ 
But these additions show a bias quite foreign to the original 
narrative, and it is a great pity that so many writers have pre- 
ferred to consult the later and less authentic rendering rather than 
the original source from which it is compiled. 

Wendover had special means of information with regard to the 
battle of Lincoln. At the time of the fight he was prior of Belvoir, 
a cell of St. Alban’s, situated on the very border of Lincolnshire 
and hardly more than thirty miles from the scene of action. It 
was probably as an eye-witness that Roger recorded the march of 
the baronial army through the vale of Belvoir on their way to 
press the siege of the long-beleaguered castle of Lincoln. He 
vividly describes the ravages of the ill-clad and ruffianly French 
infantry, ‘the scum of France,’ as they devastated the rich valley 
in which his home was situated. It is directly or indirectly from 
Wendover that those who wrote about the battle before M. Meyer’s 
discovery mainly derived their information. Compared with him 
the other writers are insignificant. 

The most elaborate of the remaining accounts is that in the 
‘ Annals of Dunstaple,’’ written for this period by the prior, Richard 
de Morins, who, though less strictly contemporary than the poet, 
laid down his pen and died in 1242, twenty-five years after the 
battle, and whose house, distant though it was from Lincoln, was 
within the diocese. The few sentences devoted to the fight by the 


* They are nearly all enumerated in Petit-Dutaillis’s Etude sur la Vie et le Régne 
de Louis VIII, p. 153 (1894). 

* Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum, iv. 17-26, ed. Coxe (1842), Engl. Hist. 
Soc. This edition, though sixty years old, has not been superseded by Mr. Hewlett’s 
edition in the Rolls Series. It is curious that Wendover misdates the fight by a day 
(iv. 25). The familiar name of the battle, ‘ Nundinae Lincolniae,’ the Fair of Lincoln, 
is authenticated by Wendover, iv. 21. The word is generally thought to refer to the 
traffic in the spoil of the victory. But nundinae was not uncommonly used in the 
sense of tournament, as in the almost contemporary Lambert of Ardres, ‘in nundinis 
et in bellicis illusionibus promptus’ and ‘ execrabiles nundinas quas torneamenta 
vocant’ (Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xxiv. 579, 570). It may therefore also 
suggest the artificial character of the almost bloodless fight. (See below, p. 245, note 26.) 

5 Chronica Maiora, iii. 15-25, ed. Luard (Rolls Ser.) Paris’s additions to Wendover 
are very few and trivial in this instance. One, relating to the manner of the death of 
the count of Perche (p. 22), is otherwise substantiated as regards the fact, though the 
colour is very characteristic of Matthew. 

* Wendover, iv. 17. 7 Annales Monastici, iii. 49, ed. Luard (Rolls Series). 
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canon of Barnwell® are very weighty. This writer composed his 
narrative very soon after the battle, ending his chronicle in 1226, 
the date of the composition of the French poem. The very 
valuable chronicle called the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie et 
des Rois d’Angleterre,? which English writers have so strangely 
neglected, tells us unfortunately very little about the battle, though 
it gives us much information as to the events preceding and suc- 
ceeding it. Neither the ‘Annals of Waverley’ nor the ‘ Annals of 
Burton,’ !° nor the more contemporary Ralph de Coggeshall,'' give 
us much fresh knowledge. The French chroniclers, William the 
Breton,'? and the ‘ Chronicle of Rouen’ ™ add little of importance to 
the details of the fight. There is a good list of captive barons ap- 
pended to the last page of one of the manuscripts of Hoveden,“ and 
another even more complete is given in the continuation of the 
‘Gesta Regum.’’° A few words in the extract from the ‘ Chronicle 
of Merton,’ published by M. Petit-Dutaillis,’® bear on the battle. A 
Latin poem,’ published by T. Wright, gives with much rhetoric some 
very valuable touches. The Melrose chronicle gives little one can 
trust.'* Most of the later chroniclers can be safely neglected, as, 
for example, Walter of Hemingburgh,’® who makes Louis be taken 
prisoner in the battle, though he was at the time besieging Dover, or 
Trivet,”° who repeats that error in a less gross form. The majority 
of the later accounts are, however, derived at second or third hand 


from the St. Alban’s chronicles and have no independent value. A 


8 Published by Dr. Stubbs in his Memoriale Walteri de Coventria, ii. 237 (Rolls 
Series). 

® P. 194, ed. Michel, Soc. de l’Histoire de France (1840), and partially by Holder- 
Egger in Pertz, Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xxvi. 699-717. It stands in a 
close relation to another chronicle, called by M. Léopold Delisle, its discoverer, La 
Chronique de Vv Anonyme de Béthune. See for a discussion of the value and relations 
of the,two chronicles an article by M. Petit-Dutaillis in the Revue Historique, vol. 1. 
pp. 63-71 (1892). M. Petit-Dutaillis regards the author of both chronicles as a 
minstrel in the service of Robert of Béthune, a cadet of a great Artesian house, in the 
service of King John, who married Hawise, countess of Albemarle, the mother of 
William de Fors, earl of Albemarle, and was therefore stepfather of that personage. 
See for Robert’s history Holder-Egger, loc. cit. pp. 699-700. This view of the 
authorship of the chronicle published by Michel is, therefore, the same as that of 
M. Meyer, who says that it parait avoir été composée par un ménestrel attaché a la 
personne de Guillaume, comte d’Aumdle (Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. xci). The first 
English writer to make adequate use of it is Miss Kate Norgate in her recent work on 
John Lackland, The anonymous Béthune chronicle is announced for publication in 
the forthcoming vol. xxiv. of the Recueil des Histcriens de la France. 

10 Waverley in Annales Monastici, ii. 287 (Rolls Series) ; Burton, ibid. i. 224. 

'' Chronicon Anglicanum, p. 185, ed. J. Stevenson (Rolls Series). 

12 Guvres de Rigord et de G. le Breton, i. 313, ed. Delaborde (Soc. de V’Hist. de 
France). S 

13 Recueil des Historiens de la France, xviii. 361. 4 Vol. iv. 190, ed. Stubbs. 

15 Gervase of Cant., Gesta Regum Continuata, ii. 111 (Rolls Series). This, as Dr. 
Stubbs says, is the fullest list, containing forty-six names. 

16 Tous VIII, p. 514. Political Songs, pp. 19-27 (Camden Soc.) 

18 Chron. de Mailros, pp. 130-1 (Bannatyne Club). 

'° Chronicon, i. 259 (Eng. Hist. Soc.) % Annales, pp. 200-1 (Eng. Hist. Soc.) 
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few important points can be gleaned from the Welsh chronicle, 
the Brut y Tywysogion (pp. 857-8, ed. Evans and Rhys). 

From all these sources it should not be hard to draw a full account 
of the battle. Of those moderns who wrote before the discovery of 
the French poem Reinhold Pauli has given by far the fullest and 
best narrative.?' But those who have had the ‘ Song of the Marshal’ 
before them have found with their increased information increased 
difficulties. M. Meyer himself has devoted much pains to elucidate 
the details of the struggle, but he was so little satisfied with what 
he had written that, after the bulk of his third volume had been 
printed, he undertook a journey to Lincoln in order to clear up 
doubtful points of topography, and has published in an appendix 
some additions to and modifications of the views there enunciated, 
which he derived from his personal examination of the site of the 
battle. But his narrative was not so much the examination of 
the whole subject as the explanation of the expressions used in 
the poem. The first historian who describes the battle after the 
publication of the ‘ Song’ is M. Petit-Dutaillis in his very careful 
and useful study of the life and reign of Louis VIII.” But Louis 
himself was not present, and perhaps partly for this reason 
M. Petit writes but briefly of the fight and does not make any 
very elaborate use of the new source. He is content to take from 
it a few additional details, and clearly despairs of getting very 
much more from it. Nous ne nous flattons pas, he says, d’avoir 
toujours bien interprété Vobscure narration du pocete, et nous avons 
négligé beaucoup de détails qui nous paraissaient sans intérét.* 
Professor Oman shows greater courage, and his spirited and 
interesting narrative is certainly the best written and fullest 
account of the battle which we have. It tells the story with 
great vivacity and flow, and weaves together the old and the 
new accounts in a very attractive and plausible fashion.” But 
Mr. Oman has hardly taken enough pains to secure accuracy of 
detail, and he has, I venture to think, used the poem without 
having subjected it to a sufficiently critical examination to enable. 
him to employ it with safety. In offering some considerations as 
to the value of the poet’s narrative I am fully conscious of the 
difficulty of attaining a satisfactory solution, and put forth my 
suggestions with no wish to dogmatise and with all reserves. To 
avoid unnecessary narrative I may refer to the accounts of the 

1 Geschichte von England, iii. 498-501 (1853). 

2 Etude sur Lowis VIIT, pp. 149-55. M. Petit did not take much trouble about 
the topographical question. He says, quite wrongly, that the castle had a gate aw 
nord sur la campagne, when this gate is actually on the west side, and aiso that the 
keep was au miliew du rempart occidental, and avait également une sortie vers la 
campagne, when in reality the keep is in the middle of the south wall of the castle, 
and has a postern leading into the town. It could not communicate directly with the 
country by reason of its situation. 

3 Ibid. p. 153. 24 Art of War in the Middle Ages, pp. 407-13 (1898). 
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battle given by Pauli or M. Petit-Dutaillis or Professor Oman, and 
shall make no attempt to deal with all its incidents or to treat 
them in chronological order. It will be enough to say that Lincoln 
castle was being held for Henry III by Nicola de la Hay and 
Geoffrey of Serland, and that it had long been besieged by a 
baronial force which had possession of the city. That body had 
recently been strengthened, and was pushing the siege so vigo- 
rously that. in May 1217 a strong royalist army was sent to its 
relief. On the approach of this force to the city and castle the 
‘ Fair of Lincoln’ was fought. 

I will begin by stating briefly my general impressions. I am 
convinced that in some ways the poet is a very careful and trust- 
worthy chronicler and that a large number of his statements with 
regard to the battle of Lincoln may be implicitly accepted. Many 
pieces of information that he gives can, with a little adjustment, 
be easily worked into what we know of the battle from other 
sources. Many are strikingly confirmed by independent testi- 
mony and need no adjustment at all. But at the same time 
parts of his narrative seem to be quite impossible. Some impor- 
tant statements that he makes are intrinsically so incredible that 
we shall be forced to deny them altogether; and a large number of 
his assertions can be rejected for the simple reason that they are 
discounted by what he himself tells us in other parts of his work. 
One has then to discriminate between various sections of the poem. 

Part of the poet’s misconceptions and vagueness is no doubt 
due to his not being perfectly acquainted with the rather peculiar 
topography of Lincoln city and castle. This, as M. Meyer has 
pointed out, leads him to misunderstand the information that has 
been supplied to him. But besides this the poet has, by his own 
confession, been supplied with contradictory information. He is, 
however, the most honest of chroniclers and begins his account by 
sounding a note of warning. His authorities are not in agreement, 
and he cannot follow them all, for in that case he would lose the 
right road and tell that which is untrue.” With this clear caution 
that his sources are contradictory we should naturally expect an 

*5 « Seignor, ci me covient plus dire, 

Car cil qui me donent matire 

Ne s’acordent pas tot a un, 

Ne je ne puis pas a chascun 

Obeir, car je me(s)fereie, 

Si’n perdreie ma dreite veie, 

Si en fereie mains a creire, 

Car en estorie qui est veire 

Ne doit nus par reison mentir, 

Car ne fait pas a consentir 

Mensonge en chose si seiie 

Qui tant est loée & veiie ’ (Il. 16401-12). 
The matire is, as M. Meyer shows, the various prose narratives, drawn up for his 


guidance, on which the poet based his account. We are not told whether his chief 
source, John of Earley, was present in the battle or not. 
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account of the battle full of contradictions. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect that a thirteenth-century minstrel would have 
the critical skill to resolve them. It is not very likely that moderns 
will have materials to do so. A careful examination of the poem 
suggests, however, that these contradictons exist not so much in the 
poet’s whole account as in the preliminary portions of it. It is 
unfortunate that this should be so, since it is from the preliminary 
manceuvres that we should hope to get an idea of the general plan 
of the battle. It is immaterial what incidents exactly happened in 
the fierce hand-to-hand fight in the Lincoln streets; but it is im- 
portant to get a good idea of the military capacity of those who won 
with inferior forces one of the most complete and bloodless battles 
of the century.” 

The first question is, how did the poet deal with the contra- 
dictory authorities that he had before him? I venture to suggest 
that it was the very simple method of telling first one version and 
then the other. It is not the only occasion on which he has followed 
these primitive literary tactics. M. Meyer points out that he has 
adopted the same plan in his narrative of the famous sea fight 
fought off the Kentish coast in the August of the same year between 
Eustace the Monk and Hubert de Burgh. 


Il semble (says M. Meyer) que le poéte ait eu a sa disposition deux récits 
qu’il n’a pas su fondre, car il va recommencer le récit de la bataille navale 
sans la rattacher 4 la premiére action qu’il vient de conter.?’ 


I cannot help thinking that the early portion of the story of the 
‘Fair of Lincoln’ is in the same way composed of two different 
accounts imperfectly woven together. 

The best evidence of this is to be found in the curious tendency 
of the narrative to duplicate all the early incidents of the fight, 
and to give the chief actors in it different and almost incompatible 
parts to play. To begin with we are told in lines 16259-61 that 
Peter des Roches was put in command of the fourth or rearward 
‘battle’ of the royalist relieving army ; but in lines 16314-16 we hear 
that he had the command of the large force of crossbowmen, who, 
according to Wendover,”* were always nearly a mile in advance of 
the main ‘ battles.” But some shifting of arrangements might 
explain this, and it is prudent to emphasise such more elaborate 
incidents as seem to be told in duplicate. Chief among these may 
be placed the story of the relations between the relieving army 
and the defenders of the castle before the fight began. 

*6 Though Dr. Stubbs (Const. Hist. ii. 24) speaks of a ‘bloody struggle in the 
streets,’ three persons only were slain in the actual engagement (Wendover, iv. 24). 
There was, however, something like a massacre, especially of the Lincoln women, 
who were drowned after the fight was over, and many of the baronial fugitives were 
slain in their flight (ibid. iv. 25). 

27 Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 243-4 ; the reference is to line 17262, which begins 


once more the story that had begun already in line 17197. 
% Flores Hist. iv. 20. 
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When the Marshal had arranged his forces in battle array as he 
approached the northern parts of the city on his march from Torksey 
and Stowe, he sent, the poet tells us, two successive messengers to 
open up communication with the defenders of the castle. In the first 
place the Marshal despatched his nephew, John Marshal, who had 
speech with Geoffrey de Serland, the acting commander under the 
lady of the castle, Nicola of the Hay.” He learnt from Geoffrey an 
easy way of effecting an entrance, whether into the town or into the 
castle we are not told.*° After this we should naturally expect that 
the barons would at once make an attempt to follow up Serland’s 
directions and break into the stronghold. Instead of that the poet 
now begins a long account of a similar mission on the part of 
Peter des Roches, the fighting bishop of Winchester, who, though 
the lieutenant of the papal legate,*' was despatched on a recon- 
naissance, accompanied by the crossbowmen. Peter went into the 
castle and found Serland still in a state of great alarm. The castle 
court was so unsafe—it is not easy to credit this, considering its 
huge size—by reason of the great stones cast by the perritres and 
mangonels of the besiegers, that the bishop was advised to take 
shelter in the keep (la tor).*® There he found the lady of the 
castle and comforted her. He then reconnoitred the enemies’ 
position, in the way that will soon be discussed. Again, he 
discovered a ‘ sure entry ’—once more we are not told whether into 
the castle or into the town—and then returned, boastful and 
rejoicing, to the royalist camp. 

It is hard to see why these two missions were necessary. Why 


2° For this valiant old lady, the widow of John’s partisan, Gerald de Camville, see 
M. Petit-Dutaillis’s study Une Femme de Guerre au XIII Siécle, in the Mélanges 
Julien Havet, pp. 369-80 (1895). 

% «A Vencontre li vint errant 

Mis sires Geffre(is) de Cerllant 

Qui d’une part en une estrée 

Li demostra tote l’entrée 

Par ou l’ost lai(e)nz avendreit, 

Que ja nuls nel contretendreit ’ (Il. 16427-32). 
There is nothing in the song to justify Mr. Oman’s statement that John ‘learnt that 
the garrison were in great straits’ (p. 410), though no doubt he must have done so, 
Neither is there any evidence that the knights who pursued him issued ‘from the 
Newland gate.’ 

*! Gualo had stayed behind at Newark, and had appointed Peter his representative 
in the army (Ann. Dunstaple, p. 49). It must not be forgotten that the royalists 
were fighting a crusade against the enemies of the pope and church. The poet makes 
William the Marshal, in his harangues, take up this line strongly :— 

‘ Si vos [di] que mal chief prendront, 
Qui que en enfer descendrunt ’ (ll. 16303-4). 
The slain rebels will go straight to hell. 

* The keep was called the ‘ Tower of Lucy ’ down to a recent period (Arch. Institute . 
Lincoln Volume, p. 288. It is likely, therefore, that the keep is meant when the 
name ‘ Tower of Lucy’ first occurs as early as 1225 (Rot. Lit. Claus. 1224-7, p. 29). 
The nova turris of the Pipe Roll of 2 John (Arch. Institute Lincoln Volume, p. 41) 
was doubtless the south-east tower, now called the Observatory Tower, 
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should Bishop Peter be taken from his rearward ‘battle’ to act as 
intelligence officer, the more so as John Marshal had already done 
the same work effectively? Somehow a ‘sure entrance’ to the 
castle was discovered. But to whom does the credit of the dis- 
covery belong? One source of the poet’s information assigns it to 
John Marshal; the other attributes the merit to the bishop of 
Winchester. The poet has been told these two conflicting versions 
of one mission and, not knowing how to combine them, has 
narrated them both as separate events. 

If we are bold enough to hold this hypothesis, it will not be 
hard to believe that the true mission was the one entrusted to John 
Marshal. The detailed narrative of what Peter did in the castle 
seems so incredible that it supplies in itself an almost sufficient 
reason for rejecting it. The poet himself may have suspected this 
when he makes his elaborate apologies. But he is a prudent man. 
He does not wish to offend so powerful a person as the great bishop 
of Winchester, so he lets the story stand. In the same spirit he 
cuts short the history of the war between John and the barons, for 
he does not wish to take a side in such a burning question. 

Let us return to the text. After his visit to the lady of the 
castle we are told. that Bishop Peter actually went out into the 
town by a postern. There he looked round with the twofold 
object of examining the enemies’ lines and of seeking for a good 
means of securing an entry for the army of relief. While thus 
engaged he observed an old gate of great age which joined the 
walls of the city with those of the castle, but which had been 
long built up with stone and mortar. Delighted to see this, he at 
once caused the stones to be torn down, and went back rejoicing, 
as we have seen, at having found a ‘sure entry’ for his troops.** 


33 «Par un postiz a pié eissi 
En la vile, car il voleit 
Vee(i)r coument ele seeit. 
E comme il esgardout issi, 
Une vielle porte choisi 
Qui ert de grant antequité 
& qui les murs de la cité 
Joigneit ovec cels de(l) chastel. 
Quant il la vit molt li fu bel, 
Més el fu ancienement 
Close de p(ijere e de ciment, 
Si que nuls entrer n’i puiist 
Por nul bosoing qu’il en eiist. 
Quant li evesques out veiie 
Cele porte & aparceiie, 
Por le chastel plus enforcier 
La fist abatre e trebuchier 
E que l’ost veist & seiist 
Que seiire entrée i eiist, 
Més Deu tot avant en preia 
E Damlnedex li otreia ’ (Il. 16500- 20). 
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Nearly every one of these details is either unintelligible or 
incredible. Let us remember the desperate condition of the castle 
at the time. The enemy’s machines were demolishing the houses 
built in the court, and breaking down the walls. Stones were fly- 
ing everywhere, and the besiegers were pressing the siege as hard 
as they could in the hope of forcing the castle to surrender before 
the relieving host could arrive. Jt is clear that the baronial 
leaders were singularly unwise, and apparently they were quarrel- 
ling among themselves. But though they made, in deference to the 
French lords, the fatal mistake of withdrawing into the city and 
allowing free intercourse between the men of the castle and the 
royalist host, they continued to press the siege on the town side 
to the best of their ability. The conditions of thirteenth-century 
warfare made it necessary that they should get very near the castle 
walls in order to pour in an effective hail of stones from their 
machines. Under such circumstances the castle would be watched 
very closely, and we may feel sure that the most careless of soldiers 
would give particular attention to any postern gates that existed. 
Yet the poet describes the bishop as wandering about in the town 
and able to carry out so slow and difficult an operation as the 
demolition of a solid stone wall in the face of the enemy’s observa- 
tion and attack. The stories of the bishop’s exit from the postern 
and his observation of the walled-up gate and its demolition alike 
present insuperable difficulties. 

Both M. Meyer and Professor Oman accept the story of the 
bishop entering the town. M. Meyer was puzzled as to where the 
postern was, but on visiting Lincoln was rejoiced to discover that 
there still exists a postern leading from the south-west wall of the 
keep into the town. He feels sure that it was through this that 
the bishop went out on his tour of inspection. But what he adds 
suggests that he has not quite thought out the whole question. 
Etant sorti par le donjon, he says, dans la direction du sud- 
ouest, ow plutdt du sud, Vévéque avait en face de lui la muraille 
qui couvrait la ville du cété du nord et de Vouest.** But the 
northern wall was in this position hidden from the bishop by the 
whole intervening mass of the castle, and he could only see that 
part of the western wall which continues southwards down the 
steep hill towards the lower town on the Witham. Moreover what 
could the bishop see by going out into the enemy’s quarters that was 
not visible from the top of the keep, which in itself was surely a 
much better place of observation? Immediately outside the south 
castle wall there is a short breadth of comparatively level ground, 
now traversed by the street called Drury Lane. It was on this 
that the barons must have placed their siege train. Then the 
ground shelves away quickly to the lower town. The former and 
* Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. p. elx. 
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latter regions alike were better commanded from the keep, unless we 
suppose that the bishop had time to pry into all the streets at his 
leisure. Professor Oman does not trouble himself as to the position 
of the postern. His narrative, however, assumes it to be on the 
north side, where there is certainly no trace of one nowadays. 

The position of the walled-up gate is a difficulty. M. Meyer 
was puzzled by the text of the poem. On ne comprend pas bien, 
he says, comment une porte peut joindre deux murs.® His first 
notion was that the gate which ‘joined the walls of the city 
with those of the castle’ was in some other wall than that o 
the castle or town wall, possibly a wall ‘before the cathedral’ 
-—such a wall, in fact, as the close wall built some sixty years 
later. But on visiting Lincoln he was inclined to think otherwise, 
though he can even now only conclude that il ne faut pas prendre 
au pied de la lettre ce que dit le poeme.* Supposing the bishop 
only had the west town wall before him, the nearest gate that we 
know of was the Newland gate, at a much lower level and some 500 
yards southwards from the castle. It is quite unthinkable that 
this can be the gate that Peter caused to be opened from within. 

Professor Oman is sure that the bishop ‘ fixed his main attention 
on the point where the castle joined the north-west front of the 
town wall,’*’ and that the walled-up gate was therefore the west 
gate, situated on the northern side of the castle. If we press the 
phrase qui les murs de la cité joigneit ovec cels del chastel, Mr. Oman 
must be right, as, though there is now no postern visible on the 
north side, there is no evidence of any gate near enough to the 
south-west angle of the castle to fulfil the conditions required. Mr. 
Oman adds, however, that the west gate ‘must have been rendered 
comparatively useless when the castle-building destroyed the north- 
west houses of the town and was temporarily blocked up.’ Though 
the fact may have been so, the reason is not a good one. There 
remained, and still remains, a north-west quarter of the town between 
the north wall of the castle and the northern wall of the city. 
Before the castle was built in Norman times, however, it is pretty 
certain that the west gate was the old Roman west gate, just as the 
north gate is still the old Roman gate called ‘ Newport Arch.’ Now 
this Roman west gate has been discovered buried in the mound upon 
which the west wall of the Norman castle was erected. It lay, 
therefore, south of the more modern west gate, and was practically 
in the same line as the west gate of the castle enclosure. It follows 
then that, so far from the west gate being ‘ comparatively useless’ 
after the castle-building, it was thought worth while to pierce a 
new west gate, avoiding the castle enceinte, to the north of the old 


*% Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 233. % Ibid. iii. p.clx. “ Art of War, p. 410. 
%* See for its situation the plan of the castle in Arch. Institute Lincoln Volume, 
p. 280. See also Archaeologia, vi. 261-6 and 376-80. 
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one. This was the west gate, commanded by the castle, which 
existed in 1217. 

But the demolition of the walled-up gate is a still greater diffi- 
culty. M. Meyer says very truly, On ne s’cxplique pas comment les 
royaux auraient pu, sans étre inquiétés, y percer une ouverture. 
Professor Oman tells us very picturesquely how the men of the 
castle, following the bishop’s orders, sallied forth, tore down the 
solid walls, and so gave their comrades safe access to the city. But 
the whole episode is incredible. Apart from the difficulty of getting 
the men out of the north side of the castle into the town, it was not 
so easy with thirteenth-century resources to pull down stone walls. 
The attack on the north gate which Wendover describes had not 
yet begun, and, even if it had, the two gates were only a few hundred 
yards apart, and the most careless of generals would have taken 
measures to prevent the demolition from being carried out." 

Other difficulties tend also towards discrediting the poet’s account 
of the bishop’s movements. As soon as he gets back to the army 
the followers of Falkes, hearing his boasting, rushed in suddenly, 
apparently without orders, but were driven back by the defenders 
(ll. 16535-40). Hitherto we have heard nothing of Falkes de 
Bréauté, and his relation to the various ‘battles’ has not been 
mentioned. But, according to Wendover, Falkes entered the castle 
and thence made an unsuccessful sally into the town from the east 
gate of the castle. An unexpected corroboration of Wendover is to 
be found in the Brut y Tywysogion, which describes how a wing of 
the royalist army, of which Falkes de Bréauté was one of the 
leaders, entered the castle through a ‘secret,’ ‘ strange,’ or ‘ out- 
side door’ and thence attacked the city.*° However the poet’s 

* If there was any such unwalling of blocked-up gates at all—which is much to 
be doubted —is it not more likely that the gate that was reopened was the great west 
gate of the castle itself? Wendover tells us that the first communications between 
the barons and the castle were made per posticum quod erat a tergo castelli (iv. 21), 
and that the envoy sent out from the castle said that the army might enter per 
posiicum quae propter adventum eorum fuerat iam aperta (iv. 22). This can 
hardly have been the great west gate. Cf. Dunstaple Ann. p. 49, which tell how 
Fulco ... per posticum castri a constabularia introductus expugnavit barones a 
tergo. But Falkes and his crossbowmen were sent, according to Wendover, qui 
portam civitatis saltem unam exercitatui aperirent. This rather looks as if the grea 
gate, which was difficult of approach and excessively steep (Clark, Medieval Military 
Architecture, ii. 195), had been blocked up, and that a postern, which might well 
have been left open when the gate was walled up, was the only readily available means 
of access from the castle into the country. It is not very usual for a castle of the size 
of that of Lincoln to have two principal entrances. It may, therefore, have been thought 
wise to block one up, so as to have only one main entrance, and that on the town side. 
The postern served for ordinary communications, but we can see that the Marshal may 
well have hesitated to send a large part of his forces through so narrow an opening, 
and one, moreover, probably inaccessible to horsemen. The opening of the great 
gate—which, of course, could be easily effected under such circumstances—was then 
ordered, so that the relieving force could send a strong detachment into the enclosure. 

” Brut y Tywysogion, p. 358, ed. Rhys and Evans, ‘ Ag6edy ymlad ynhir o boptu 
ef adiasgella6d bydin y 6rth yllu. Yr honn ydoedd jarll caerloy6 a fa6c6n bre6ys 
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account is incompatible with either of these versions. His story 
supposes that Falkes did not enter the castle, but penetrated 
directly into the town. This is clear from the fact that when 
beaten they were driven out into the open country. There the 
bishop encountered somewhat later the fugitive soldiers, and 
roughly maltreated them for their cowardice.‘' The bishop told 
the Marshal that these men had misunderstood his directions, and 
had failed because they had not found the ‘right entry,’ where 
there would have been no opposition.“ Here again we feel inclined 
to prefer Wendover to the poet, especially as he is corroborated by 
the independent testimony of the Dunstaple and the Barnwell 
annals.‘* The prudent poet has no hesitation, however, in making 


yny har6ein. Athr6y dr6s dieithyr ar y castell y deuthant y my6n a chyrchu y dinas 
a 6naethant.’ I am indebted to Professor Rhys and Dr. J. G. Evans and to Professor 
Morris Jones of Bangor for the following translation of this obscure passage: ‘ And 
when the two sides had fought long, there filed off from the [attacking] army a com- 
pany which the earl of Caerloyw and Fawewn Brewys led, and through a secret [or 
strange or outside] door of the castle they came in and they made for the stronghold.’ 
Unluckily the passage suggests as many difficulties as it solves. ‘Earl of Caerloyw’ 
is, I suppose, ‘ earl of Gloucester,’ and that is, Dr. Evans tells me, the reading of the 
best MS.—that at Mostyn. But in this case the MS. B of the Rolls Series edition of 
the Brut, ‘ Kaer Llion ’— that is, ‘ Chester’—seems the most likely to give the true 
reading. There was no earl of Gloucester in May 1217, and Gilbert of Clare, who 
was soon afterwards recognised as earl and married to the Marshal’s daughter, was 
actually fighting in the baronial host. His name is included by three writers in the 
list of prisoners taken by the royalists (Hist. des Ducs de Norm. p. 194; Cont. Gervase 
Cant. ii. 111 ; Hoveden, v. 190), and the writer of the Brut, misunderstanding a list of 
the slain and captives in the battle, actually makes him one of those killed in the 
engagement. Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 24, says that Gilbert of Clare received a safe- 
conduct on 27 March, with a view to his submission, but I cannot find his name in 
the long lists of ‘ converts’ of this period which is given in the Close Rolls. ‘Fawewn 
Brewys’ must be Falkes de Bréauté, though ‘ Brewys’ is the regular Welsh form for 
Braose. There was, however, no member of that family called Falkes at that time. 
It is pretty certain that Ranulf of Chester did not join with Falkes in effecting an 
entrance into the castle. But it seems probable that here, as in his apocryphal list 
of the slain, the Welsh writer did not quite understand his authority, and we may 
therefore conjecture that this mention of the earl of Chester really relates to the 
action of Ranulf in a later part of the battle which is referred to below, p. 258, note 64. 
The drws dieithyr seems to suggest something ‘ unknown,’ or ‘ unexpected.’ Drws 
itself, Dr. Evans tells me, is not a main entrance or porth. It may even mean an 
opening in the wall freshly made, which would make it dieithyr. Drws dieithyr, 


therefore, would seem to correspond exactly with the posticwm a tergo of Wendover. 
" Li. 16573-6 : 


‘E quant les servanz encontr(ér)ent 
Qui leidement parti s’en érent, 
Molt les ledirent cil qui vindrent 
Quant dedenz la presse les tindrent.’ 
«Li avesques al maréchal 
Dist: “ Par mon ch(i)ef! cist ont fait mal, 
Car c’est la verité provée 
Qu’il n’ont pas unquore trovée 
La dreite entrée ou mis cuers pense, 
Car ja n’i troveront defense ”’’ (ll. 16541-6). 


* Ann. Dunst. p. 49; Canon of Barnwell, p. 237, quidam de exercitu regio per 
posticium presidii admissi repente advolant. 
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Falkes come off poorly. Before 1226 Falkes and his castellani 
were driven out of England, and there was not the reason for deal- 
ing gently with him that there was in the case of the bishop of 
Winchester. 

We have not, however, yet exhausted the evidence in favour of 
duplication. Though Bishop Peter’s visit to the castle had, we 
could have imagined, given him all the information he could get, 
we find that, on rejoining the royalist host, the prelate was still 
uncertain as to his movements. He watched the failure of the 
Falkesians, and, as we have seen, denounced their blundering. He 
then urged the Marshal to follow him to an undefended breach 
which they had missed in their hurry.** But when the old warrior 
called for his helmet and prepared to rush after the bishop on to 
the enemy, Peter stopped his ardour by advice quite contradictory 
to that which he had already proffered. 


‘Let the Marshal,’ he now urged, ‘ wait alittle and not make the assault 
in such a hurry. In particular let two men be chosen from each of the 
“battles,” with the mission of going round the tower to investigate the 
hidden places, and let us act in accordance with their report.’ 


The Marshal agreed to send out the two men from each division. 
The subject of the poem now changes so suddenly that M. 
Meyer is convinced that there is a lacuna in the manuscript. It is 


one of the many difficulties of interpreting this poem that the 
unique manuscript seems often faulty, and there are more than one 
sudden change of sense in the account of the battle, which suggest 
lacunae of this sort. Nothing more is heard of the result of the 
mission of the two men from each battle. One is tempted to guess 
that their report was so contradictory to the story already told that 
the poet left it out. Anyhow, with or without a report from his 
scouts, the Marshal now resolved upon action. He called upon his 
troops to advance and prophesied a speedy victory. The bishop 
then gave the Marshal another reason for delay. He should wait 
till all the army came up, so that the attack might be made 


‘* «Car sachiez que nuls ne la garde 

Ne nuls de nos n’i ayra garde. 

E sachiez bien, tot a seiir, 

C’une partie de lur mur 

I est a nostre ués aoverte, 

E a cels de lai(e)nz coverte. 

Je vos i merrai; venez i’ (Il. 16547- 53). 
5 «Li evesques respondi: “ Sire, 

Oiez un poi que [vos] vuil dire : 

L’en ne deit mie en tel sorsalt 

Ci endreit faire tel assalt ; 

Més soufrez que entor la tor 

Augent dui home tot entor 

De chascune de noz batailles 

Qui enquerront les repostailles, 

E, selonc ce que il verront, 

Selonc ce nos conseilleront”’”’ (ll. 16557-.66). 
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simultaneously by the whole host.“® But the Marshal would have 
no more delay. He spurred his horse towards the foe, forgetting to 
put on the helmet which fifty lines earlier he had been crying for, 
and which we know he wore when, a little later, he had his encounter 
with the count of Perche outside the cathedral. 

It adds to one’s conviction that the mission of the bishop to 
the castle is apocryphal when we find that the poet gives him still 
another piece of reconnaissance work immediately on his return. 
If we leave out the whole story of Peter’s journey to the castle, and 
read the account of his recommending a further investigation as if 
it immediately followed the mission of John Marshal, we get a 
reasonable and consecutive narrative. The highest dignitary in the 
baronial army no longer does his own scouting, and the ill-thought- 
out details of his strange adventures in the castle need no longer 
trouble our historical sense. But we still have the bishop acting 
as the brain of the royalist army, as responsible for the place 
and method of the assault, as discharging, as M. Meyer says, 
office de chef @état-major.“ The statement of the poem that the 
bishop 

fu mestre 
Cel jor de conseillier nos genz ** 


fits in eptirely with the episcopus in opere martio eriditus of 
the St. Alban’s chronicler.*® If we do not adopt this view we have 


to discover some reason why three successive reconnaissances should 
have been necessary to report on what was after all a matter of no 
great complexity. 

Even in details there is the same tendency towards duplication 
of certain parts of the narrative. Lines 16458-60 tell us of the 
pleasure of the Marshal at the success of his nephew’s mission. 
Lines 16522 et seq. tell of the joy of the host on hearing the 
bishop’s report of what he had seen in the castle. We have already 
noticed the Marshal twice crying for his helm. In one version 
we have him spurring his steed and rushing on his foe—plus tost 
c’uns esmerillons (line 16598)—and in the other we are told how 
si trés legiers come uns oisels, esperviers ne al(erions) (lines 
16608-9). And the lines 16625-28, describing Bishop Peter 
following the earl of Pembroke with the shout, Dex aie al 
Maréchal ! belong, one might imagine, to the version that makes 
him stimulate, and not repress, the regent’s zeal. But there would 
be danger in pressing too far reduplications, which, even under 
normal circumstances, would be likely to occur in a diffuse poetic 
narrative. The point is rather the real significance of the im- 

6 TJ, 16581-90. It is almost inconceivable that the whole of the host had not 
come into position if we accept the story of the poet of the two missions to the castle, 


which must have consumed a great deal of time. 
Vol. iii. p. xcii. 8 TL). 16998-9. ” Wendover, iv. 9. 
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portant reduplications to which attention has been drawn. Even 
if the poet still had his two contradictory stories before him, in- 
ternal criticism could not separate them when we get to the story 
of the fierce hand-to-hand fight in the streets of Lincoln, which 
takes up the rest of his narrative. The incidents related may be 
of varying authenticity, but a story of an individual feat of valour 
cannot be analysed further. 

The disappointing thing about the poem is that, despite the 
mass of not very important details which it gives, it leaves us very 
much in the dark as to the general plan of the engagement. The 
regrettable lacuna as to the results of the mission of the two men 
from each battle may be responsible for this, but we learn much 
more as to the method of the royalist attack from the few lines of 
the canon of Barnwell, or Richard de Morins, or the few pages of 
Roger of Wendover, than we do from all the thousand lines of the 
panegyrist of the great Marshal. The poet knows nothing of the 
sortie from the castle, nothing of the attack on the north gate. 
According to him the chief attack—that, namely, directed by Bishop 
Peter and carried out by the Marshal—was through a breach, whose 
location cannot precisely be determined, except that it must have been 
pretty near the castle. There are, as we shall see later, suggestions 
of other movements hidden away in some of the later incidents of 
the poem. But nowhere does the poet answer the question clearly, 
Where was the attack made, and why did it succeed ? 

Under these circumstances we shall be safer if we fall back on 
the older sources for our plan of the assault. Wendover makes the 
prominent feature an attack on the north gate of the city combined 
with a sortie from the east gate of the castle, which enclosed the 
main baronial force between two assaults and brought about their 
discomfiture, which was mude the easier by their dividing their 
army in order to guard the gates of the town. This is entirely 
confirmed by the Dunstaple Annals and by the canon of Barnwell, 
and may be regarded as established. But if we interrogate 
these sources a little closely, and combine what we learn from 
them with hints discovered elsewhere, it is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that the assault on the town was, ultimately at least, of a 
more general nature. Those who limit the attack to the two chief 
points mentioned by Wendover act on the supposition that the 
town being strongly fortified, an entrance into it could only be gained 
with difficulty. But there is evidence both that the town fortifica- 
tions were of little value and that the assault on it was made from 
many places at once. 

Gates and walls Lincoln city certainly had. All the authorities 
are constantly referring to them, and we know that the probi 
homines of the place declared that they spent 300 marks in King 
John’s time in closing up their city, which were not paid to them 
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in 1225 ; * but the descriptions of the battle suggest that they were 
hardly the ‘strong fortifications’ that Professor Oman speaks 
about.*) The most striking evidence in favour of the town defences 
being feeble is the grant of a murage for three years to the mayor 
and probi homines of Lincoln, in a patent dated 8 May 1225, just 
eight years after the battle.” Another murage for seven years was 
granted by Edward I in 1286.* A little before this the town was 
so unsafe that the canons were subject to attack when going by 
night from their houses to the cathedral of St. Mary’s. Accordingly 
they obtained on 8 May 1285 license to enclose the precinct of the 
church with a wall twelve feet high.‘ This precinct wall was, how- 
ever, inadequate for its purpose, and early in the next century was 
strengthened and fortified. There still exist traces of two lateral 
walls from east to west, of which the former, the Bailwall, went 
between the palace and the cathedral, and the other, marked by 
the Stone Bow, represents the proper southern limit of the fortified 
town just north of the Witham. Both the repeated efforts to 
strengthen the external wall and the erection of internal walls 
enclosing a section of the city powerfully suggest that the defences 
were in a poor state before these efforts were made. If the thirteenth 
century also witnessed many similar efforts to make the external 
and internal walls of other towns more efficient, this only shows 
that the condition of Lincoln was typical and not peculiar to itself. 

In 1217 the probabilities are that Lincoln was almost an open 
town, with low walls easily breached or surmounted, and that access 
to it was mainly barfed by gates that blocked the main roads 
leading out of it, and by such natural obstacles as the magnificent 
water defences on the south side. That the southern suburb of 
Wigford, with its double protection in the main stream of the 
Witham and the Sincil dyke, was the least accessible to an enemy’s 
attack we know from the testimony of the Barnwell canon, who 
tells us that the royalist flank march from Newark, by way of 
Torksey and Stowe, was made because of the difficulty of approach 
on that side.» That the flats of the lower town should be harder 


© Rot. Lit. Claus. 1224-1227, pp. 28 b, 31, 51. ! Art of War, p. 409. 

8? Patent Rolls of Henry III, 1216-25, p. 518.. The grant was made in auxilium 
ville Lincolnie claudende ad securitatem et tuitionem eiusdem ville simul et partium 
adiacentium. A good deal was done in the generation succeeding the battle to 
strengthen the castle also. No doubt this would be made necessary by the damage 
inflicted during the siege. Mr. Hartshorne has collected the records of the payments 
thus made on pp. 41-4 of the Lincoln volume of the Proceedings of the Archeological 
Institute. These include 374l. 15s. given in 1224 to William, earl of Salisbury, in 
consideration of his disbursements in the king’s first regnal year, in operatione castri 
nostri Line. (Rot. Lit. Claus. 1224-1227, p. 5), and grants for repairing the east gate 
and the Lucy Tower, besides other sums for making a barbican to the west gate in 
1225 (ib. p. 29). 

53 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 243. 5* Ibid. p. 161. 

5 Quoniam civitas a parte australi munitior videbatur (Barnwell, p. 237). The 
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to assault than the city on the hill is in itself a sufficient testimony 
that Lincoln’s artificial defences were not strong. The art of 
town defence was then in its infancy, and here, as elsewhere in 
this war, we find towns taken and retaken with a minimum of 
trouble. Everything depended on the castle and very little on 
the town walls. The history of Winchester during the war is 
exactly parallel to that of Lincoln, the only difference being that 
Winchester had two castles and Lincoln only one.*® But the 
exceptional size of Lincoln, and the exceptional length of external 
wall in proportion to its area, made it particularly hard to defend. 
A long, narrow town, extending about 3,000 yards from the old 
Roman Northgate to the Bargate on the south, and including the 
large and less thickly peopled suburb, south of the Witham, it pre- 
sented problems of defence that were almost insuperable to the 
military science of the time, and problems also which the practical 
man had no desire to solve, since the castle defences were enough, 
and the men of the time were content to let the town go if only 
the castle could be strongly held. Though the baronial force was 
larger than that of the royalists, it was not adequate to hold so 
extended a line of walls, for there is no suggestion that the 
baronial sympathies of the citizens went so far as to induce them 
to take a share in the defence. The town, then, was badly fortified 
and weakly held, and therefore invited attack from many points 
at once. The chief risk in such a policy lay in the inferior 
numbers of the attatking force. But the timid refusal of the 
barons to meet the enemy in the open ” ha@ inspired the royalists 
with the sublime confidence of victory that is reflected in nearly 
every page of the Song of the Marshal. They were no longer the 
same men who advanced so cautiously from Stowe. There was 


date of the making of the Sincil dyke does not seem to be known. We read only vague 
guesses like that of W. Stukeley, who assigned it to the Normans, while others regard 
it as Roman. Like the great Gowt’s drain, which gave its name to St. Peter at Gowts, 
it certainly seems to have been of great antiquity. See W. H. Wheeler’s History of 
the Fens of South Lincolnshire, p. 137 (2nd ed., Boston). 

56 See Ann. Wigorn. (Ann. Mon. iv. 406-7), Ann. Winton. (ibid. ii. 82), and 

‘Ann. Waverley (ibid. i. 285), and more particularly Histoire des Ducs de Nor- 
mandie, p. 173: En la cité ne troverent nul defois, ains i entrerent tout plainement ; 
mais li dui castiel se tenrent : li grant castiaus le roi et li castiaus Vevesque, que on 
apieloit Wosvesée. Compare also Louis’s first siege of Dover, described in Petit- 
Dutaillis, p. 108. Here also c’est le chiteaw quw’il s’agit de prendre. Quant a la 
ville, Louis s’en rendit aisément maitre. 

57 Tt is only fair to the barons to remember that they may have had before them 
the fate of Stephen in 1141. The circumstances under which the two battles of 
Lincoln were fought were extremely similar. In 1141 Stephen was holding the town 
and besieging the castle, when a relieving army under Robert of Gloucester and an 
earlier Earl Ranulf of Chester came up to its assistance. Bolder than the barons of 
1217, Stephen went outside the town, and fought with fatal results the first battle 
of Lincoln. His failure may have made his successors less anxious to repeat history 
by emulating his example. It is curious that infantry, or rather dismounted knights, 
play so much more prominent a part in the first fight than in the struggle of 1217. 
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no longer any need for such precautions as sending the crossbow- 
men in advance or in such directions as those which the Marshal 
had given to two hundred of his sergeants to slay their horses and 
form a barrier with their bodies in case the lines were unable to 
resist the charge of the baronial chivalry.** Moreover the royal- 
ist army, with its Cestrenses, taught by constant experience of 
Welsh welfare, with war-hardened veterans, like Falkes and his 
castellani, and the other highly skilled mercenaries of King John, 
were a better disciplined and more compact force than the 
heterogeneous host of their opponents. Before foes both timid and 
divided—many of whom, we may suspect, were glad to end the 
war even by their own defeat—a small but highly disciplined army 
could venture to be rash. It looks as if it were the happy daring 
of the royalists that won them their easy and almost bloodless 
victory. The only other possible suggestion is that there was 
direct treachery among some of the defenders. 

Besides the main attack on the north gate combined with the 
sally from the castle there is evidence that several other positions 
of the enemy were assaulted. The entry through the breach 
described by the poet may well have been one of these. But it 
seems likely that other gates besides the north gate were forced. 
Even Wendover speaks of barons dividing their forces to defend 
the various gates and of several gates being broken open.”® 
Richard de Morins tells us how, after the successful attack on the 
north gate and from the castle, the royalists entered the city on 
every side.°° The Latin poem printed by Wright rhetorically 
describes a similar general assault.*' So also does the Brut y 
Tywysogion (p. 358), which pictures the ‘ French and the men of the 
north’ as acting much less heroically than the poet describes them. 
‘ Being terrified they took to flight, and, like simpletons, every one 
of them hid himself in the first place he could find.’ Here again 
the hypothesis of treachery will perhaps most easily account for the 
general and easy success of the attacking force. 

The French poem seems also to suggest an independent attack 
on the south-eastern part of the city. The writer tells us how, 
when the barons had rallied. after their first defeat, and were 
beginning to ascend the hill with a view to renewing the engage- 
ment, they w ve attacked on the right flank by Earl Ranulf of 
Chester and his men, and, a little later, were also assaulted in the 


58 Ll}. 16325-30. 
59 Flores Hist. iv. 21; cf. p. 22, ‘ Janwis civitatis licet cum difficultate confractis.’ 
% « Exinde regales ex omni parte civitatem intraverunt ’ (Ann. Dunst. p. 50). 
6! «Transiliunt fossas, transcendunt moenia, portas 
Confringunt, aditus rumpunt et proelia miscent.’ 
Political Songs, p. 26. 
® Ll. 16784-8. If this view of the part played by the earl of Chester can be sub- 
stantiated, Professor Oman is hardly justified in saying ‘ we have no evidence . . . that 
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rear by Sir Alan Basset and his brother Sir Thomas. Now 
whence did these new enemies come? There was no practicable 
way from the upper to the lower city that was not filled with the 
contending hosts. One is forced to believe that the bands had 
effected an independent entrance for themselves by the south-east 
gates or wall. The mighty earl Ranulf of Chester had given 
trouble to the Marshal before the encounter by demanding as of right 
the direction of the first ‘battle.’ All accounts agree in being silent 
as to his exploits in the fierce early fighting on the top and slopes 
of the hill. The heroes of this are the Marshals, father and son, 
who led the second ‘ battle ;’ the earl of Salisbury, who led the third ; 
and Bishop Peter and Falkes, one of whom led the rearward ‘ battle.’ 
What became then of Earl Ranulf? The solitary reference of the 
poet to his appearing on the right flank of the barons at this late 
stage of the struggle suggests that the Marshal—perhaps to get rid 
of him—had despatched him on an independent mission to attack the 
south-eastern defences, very likely the Clask gate.®* Having forced 
an entrance here on the lower level, the earl of Chester was able to 
deliver the effective flank attack that settled the fortunes of the 
day. This had the additional advantage of getting greater numbers 
in touch with the enemy, for the steep narrow lanes that go down 
the hill made it impossible for the full force of the Marshal’s army 
to make itself felt. Indeed one of the difficulties one has about the 
battle is to understand how possibly men could fight in these 
steep lanes, mounted on horseback and clad in mail. ‘Steep Hill,’ 
the main direct communication nowadays between the upper and 
the lower town, is inaccessible to vehicles, and it required iron nerve 
for a mail-clad warrior to tilt down even such a slope as Michael- 
cate or Danesgate. If there were other throughfares they must 
have been even worse, probably in some cases flights of steps. But 
creat as is the difficulty of imagining a cavalry charge in such an 
area, even greater wonder is excited by the circumstance, made 
quite clear from all the accounts, that the assaults on walls, gates, 
and breaches were also made on horseback, and that the baronial 
knights rode so close to the castle that Falkes’s crossbowmen were 
able to shoot down their horses from the walls. All these things 


the enemy were evicted by flanking movements in side-streets.’ But he is certainly 
right in expressing wonder why the barons did not barricade the streets. 

® Ll. 16821-8. 

*\ The passage of the Brut y Tywysogion already quoted brings in the ‘ earl of 
Chester’ with Falkes de Bréauté in the flank movement into the castle. Is it not 
possible that the Welsh chronicler confuses the separate movements of Falkes and 
the earl and combines them in a common action? Anyhow this reference in the 
Brut is the only other evidence for Earl Ranulf’s participation in the actual fighting. 
With regard to the gate which the earl assaulted, throughout the story a constant 
source of confusion arises from both the streets of Lincoln and the entrances to the 
town being called ‘ gates;’ thus Claskgate is a strest, though the ‘ port’ to which it 
led is also called Claskgate. 
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show how much the thirteenth-century knight was fettered by the 
traditions and habits of his calling. The only piece of common 
sense used was in employing the crossbowmen against the barons’ 
horses. The words of Wendover suggest that this was done not 
only from the castle walls but also in the street fight. 

A few instances may now be cited of the precision with which 
the poet narrates many of the details of the battle. Conspicuous 
among these is his wonderful agreement with Roger of Wendover 
as to the number of those who took part in the fight. The poet says 
there were 406 knights and 317 crossbowmen in the Marshal’s 
army, while the French had 611 knights and 1,000 foot, without 
reckoning the English on their side. But in a second enumeration 
of the forces he says simply that there were 611 knights of the 
barons’ party,” so that we conclude that limiting the number 611 to 
the French was a slip or rhetorical artifice. Wendover says there 
were about 400 knights and 250 crossbowmen in the royalist force, 
besides an adequate number of ‘sergeants’ or men-at-arms.® He 
gives us, however, no figures as to the baronial host, except that 
he tells us that fourteen barons, mentioned by name, were cap- 
tured and one was slain, while 300 knights were captured and 200 
effected their escape to Louis in London.® Allowing for some 


% Flores Hist. iv. 22. Professor Oman thinks the contrary, and it is hard to be 
dogmatic when the words are so vague. 

* Ll. 16264-8. He mentions on ll. 16325-30 that 200 sergeants were ordered 
under certain contingencies to slay their horses, but nowhere else alludes to any non- 
noble combatants save the cross-bowmen. 

@ Cf. ll. 16335-40 and 17026-37— 

‘ De l’autre part, ce m’est a vis, 
Out vi cenz & unze par brief.’ 

Though the canon of Barnwell says the robur exercitus Ludovici was there, it is 
clear from the personal details in Hist. des Ducs de Normandie that the majority of the 
known French warriors in England were with Louis in the south. This writer says 
simply that the northern baronial army consisted of ‘ grant chevalerie d’Englois et de 
cels d’outre mer . . . jusques 4 lxx chevaliers’ (p. 191). Professor Oman is in error, 
however, in saying that ‘ the chroniclers only preserve the names of three French 
chiefs ’ in the Lincoln host (p. 409). Besides the three he mentions—namely the count 
Perche, Walter of Nismes, marshal of France, and Hugh, castellan of Arras— there 
were at least the following present: Simon de Poissi (1. 16342; cf. W. le Breton, 
i. 313), Eustace of Merlingehem, constable of the Boulonois (Hist. des Ducs, p. 195), 
‘Hugh Cieres’ (ibid.), ‘ Huon del Ruet’ (ibid. p. 190; cf. Hoveden, iv. 190, where he 
is called ‘Hugo de Renou baro Francie’), William de Fiennes (Hist. des Dues, 
p. 190; Gesta Requm Continuata, ii. 111). To these we may possibly add ‘les deus 
freres Ansiel et Bauduin de Biethune,’ whom the Hist. des Ducs mentions as going 
northwards, but who are nowhere specified as present in the battle. We have very 
long lists of captives, but nearly all of those mentioned are English nobles. Wendover 
(iv. 23-4) mentions English only; the fuller lists in Hoveden, iv. 190, and Gesta 
Regum Continuata, ii. 111, give a few French names—perhaps one or two more than 
those enumerated above. Yet the Hist. des Ducs says, ‘De cels d’outre mer n’en 
eschaperent que troi haut home’ (p. 195). 

® Flores Hist. iv. p. 18: ‘Servientes quoque et equites tot et tales adfuerunt 
numero quod vices militum possent pro necessitate supplere.’ 

® Ibid. iv. 26. Cf. Gervase of Canterbury, Gesta Regum Continuata, ii. 111, 
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slain on the road, and for the large number who doubtless made 
their way home, despairing of further resistance, this brings up 
the total to something very similar to the 611 of the poet. Com- 
pared with the exaggerations and wild guess-work of most medieval 
writers who deal with figures, these very moderate and probable 
numbers are striking testimony to the accuracy of both writers as 
well as to their agreement with each other. 

If we turn to the points where our poet enlarges upon and 
supplements details more briefly vouched for by Wendover, we 
shall also strengthen our confidence in his accuracy. Sometimes, 
indeed, as in his account of the four ‘battles,’ into which the 
royalists were divided, he is to be preferred to Wendover, who says 
there were seven such ‘ battles.’ Both agree that the young count 
Thomas of Perche was slain by a wound through the eyehole 
of his helmet, which pierced through the eye into the brain. The 
poet adds picturesque details as to how the dying warrior rushed 
upon the old Marshal and dealt him three blows on the head, of 
such force that his helmet retained the marks of them. Then 
Thomas suddenly fell from his horse, and when his helmet was taken 
off he was found to be dead, to the general regret of his chivalrous 
foes (ll. 16733-68). There is nothing in the fuller version that in any 
wise contradicts the facts related in the shorter one. The only pos- 
sible difficulty is that the poet says that the fatal wound to the 
count was given by Sir Reginald Croc, while Wendover relates how 
Croce, miles de familia Falcasii, was one of the three persons slain in 
the fight. It is curious that the poet does not mention Croc’s death. 
If Croce were a member of Falkes’s household, we have evidence 
that the followers of that soldier of fortune, however unsuccessful 
at first, ultimately established themselves in the town and took a 
prominent part in the fight.” This prominence of Croc in the poem 
confirms, then, Wendover’s version of the Falcasian sortie. 

In one incident of the flight of the barons the poet and Wend- 


which says, ‘Cum omnibus praedictis capti sunt cee milites.’ He gives forty-six 
names, so that his total is 346. The list in Hoveden, iv. 190, gives sixteen names, 
and adds, ‘Cum istis captivati sunt centum et quinquaginta milites tam de Anglicanis 
quam de Francis, quorum nomina fuissent scripta.’ Besides this, ‘ Multi alii capti 
sunt pro voluntate et ad placitum, quorum numerus ignoratur.’ He mentions four by _ 
name as escaping with about sixty others. Barnwell, pp. 237-8: ‘Dicebatur autem 
numerus militum captivorum cce Ixxx.’ The Rouen chronicler says, however, ‘ Capti 
vero esse referuntur milites tam mediocres quam illustres ferme quadraginta’ 
(Bouquet, xviii. 361). This is perhaps a bad echo of the Chron. de Merton, ‘ Capti 
sunt Lit numero ex parte baronum de melioribus’ (Petit-Dutaillis, p. 514). 

7 The canon of Barnwell says, however, ‘uno solo milite tantum, de familia 
comitis de Ferrariis, ex parte regis ibi interfecto.’ His name is supplied in the 
addition to Hoveden, iv. 190, which mentions that ‘Robertus de Tibbetot miles 
comitis de Ferraris occisus erat ex parte regis.’ Professor Oman (p. 413) says that 
besides Croc ‘ one other knight’ of the vanquished is recorded as slain. This seems 
an unprecise echo of Wendover’s ‘serviens quidam ex parte baronum omnibus 


ignotus ’ (iv. 24). 
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over are in essential agreement, though they vary curiously in a 
quaint detail. When narrating the final catastrophe of the ex- 
communicated.army, the poet vividly describes how on their rush 
down the street which ‘leads to the hospital’ their way was 
blocked at the last gate of the town by a cow stopping their only 
means of egress. It was only after many had been captured that 
the fugitives could manage to clear away this obstacle.” Wend- 
over ” relates the same incident in almost the same terms. He 
says, however, that the flight of the fugitives was delayed because 


flagellum portae australis . . . fugientes non mediocriter impedivit. 
Joa 4 1 


The door was hung in such a way that each horseman had to dis- 
mount to raise the flagellum, or bolt, by which it was closed. On 
his exit the flagellum automatically regained its horizontal position, 
and in so doing shut the gate, and compelled the next fugitive 
to repeat the operation. It is clear, as M. Meyer points out, 
that we have here two slightly different versions of the same 
event. Professor Oman, however, makes the cow incident apply to 
the east gate, and assumes that the hospital of the poet is ‘ St. Giles’s 
Hospital, founded by Remigius outside the east gate.’ This identi- 
fication probably comes from a note in William Stukeley’s map of 
‘Lindum Colonia,’ published in his Jtinerarium Curiosum in 1722, 
(p. 88), and republished in the Lincoln volume of the Proceedings 
of the Archeological Institute in 1848 (p. 1x). But itis rash to follow 
the antiquary whose greatest claim to remembrance is that he 
introduced ‘ Richard of Cirencester’ to the English public. The 
hospital in question, perhaps ‘founded by Remigius,’ was the 
hospital for lepers, dedicated to the Holy Innocents, and was 
situated outside the south gate.™ A rue contreval in Lincoln 
could only lead south, and the dererene porte is clearly, as 
M. Meyer says, the Bargate, south of St. Peter at Gowts. We have 
a reference within the same century to this ‘hospital for lepers 
without the south gate of Lincoln,’ which strengthens this identi- 


7! «F li sorplus torna en fuie 
Tote la rue contreval 
Qui s’en veit dreit al Hospita 
Molt lor sembla la veie forte 
Dusqu’a la dererene porte. 
La lor advint une aventure 
Qui mult lor fu pesante & dure, 
C’une vache entra en la porte, 
En cele qui le fleel porte, 
E la port(e) se clost aval 
Issi que nuls homme a cheval 
N’i passast en nule maniére ’ (Il. 16940-51). 

7 Vol. iv. p. 23. 

** Tanner, Notitia Monastica, p. 256; cf. p. 283. The foundation by Remigius 
seems to have been a guess of Giraldus Cambrensis (Vita S. Remigii, in Opera, vii. 18 
[Rolls Ser.]). An inquest of Edward III's time makes Henry I its founder (Monasticon, 
vi. 627.-8). 
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fication.” The Hospital of St. Giles, outside the east gate, which 
was in 1280 assigned by Bishop Sutton to the vicars choral of the 
cathedral, was quite a different institution. 

M. Meyer (iii. 289) has rightly identified these sites. His 
identification of the pont de Hollande (line 16972) with Bridg- 
end, between Horbling and Donington, a small priory of the 
order of Sempringham, situated on the line of the ‘ Holland road,’ 
a traditional highway, and a little to the west of the boundary of 
Kesteven and Holland, is substantially right, but is not quite so pre- 
cise. Bridgend is twenty-five miles or so from Lincoln, and it seems 
unlikely that the fugitives, finding the bridge broken, were forced at 
that stage to slay their horses in order to cross the river (l. 16976). 
Indeed the pursuit seems largely to have been a fictitious one.” 
The royalist army scattered at once, and most of the leaders went 
home with their captives and spoils. The large number slain in 
the pursuit was mainly due to the hostility of the country people,” 
the chief sufferers being the unlucky French infantry. But 
‘ Holland Bridge ’ does not seem to be any one particular spot, but 
rather the line of road itself. Raised above the level of the fens 
through which it passed, the ‘Holland Causeway’ is often called 
the Holland Bridge.” Anyhow no particular one of the very 
numerous bridges along the line of the road can be safely identified 
as the spot of the disaster, if only because the ‘ drains’ and ‘ dykes’ 
are at present very differently arranged from those of the middle 
ages. It is certain that the defeated barons took this line of 
retreat, as we have the Dunstaple annalist’s testimony (p. 49) 
that the fugitives fled to London by way of Lynn and Bury St. 
Edmunds. This deviation to the east suggests that the direct way 
was blocked, and would account for the fugitives passing along the 
‘Holland Bridge,’ which is directly on the road to Lynn. We 

* Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 118. This refers to the burial-ground of the 
hospital. The count of Perche was buried in pomerio hospitalis extra villam 
(Wendover, iv. 24)—not in the cemetery, because he died excommunicate. It is 
interesting to note that the prior, convent, and brothers of the hospital of Lincoln— 
who apparently, like the cathedral clergy, had adhered to the barons and defied 
excommunication—received letters of protection of 25 May, five days after the battle 
(Patent Rolls of Henry III, 1216-25, p. 66). 

75 *Licet plures in fugiendo capti fuissent, ficte tamen insecuti sunt eos, quia, nisi 
consensus consanguinitatis et carnis intervenisset, nec pes unus ex omnibus evassisset ’ 
(Wendover, iv. 23). Cf. ‘Hu Cieres fu pris, mais tantost fu délivres par l’aie de ses 
amis k’il avoit en lost’ (Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 195). 

7 Wendover, iv. 25. Cf. Dunstaple Ann. p. 50, and Canon of Barnwell, p. 238. 

7 Dugdale’s History of Imbanking, p. 203, ‘ And they [i.e. jurors of 18 Edw. IL.) said, 
that the king’s highway called Hoyland Brigg was a causey betwixt these provinces 
of Holland and Kesteven.’ The Kesteven portion of the causeway was kept in repair 
by the prior and canons of St. Saviour’s, Bridgend (ib. ; cf. pp. 199, 220). See also 
Wheeler’s Fens of South Lincolnshire, pp. 96-7 and 245-6, and Fenland Notes and 
Queries, ii. 284. It was found by inquisition in 1333 that ‘ the prior of the chapel of 


St. Saviour’s ought to repair and maintain the causey of Holandbrigg, and thirty 
bridges over the same’ (Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 11). 
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know that Sleaford, the first town on the straight road from Lincoln 
to London, was in royalist hands.”* 

In 1217 the trébuchet was the last novelty of military science, 
and in a war of sieges, as Louis’s expedition essentially was, it was 
only natural that every attention should be paid to the siege train. 
General Kohler tells us ® that ‘ Prince Louis’ employed a trébuchet 
before Lincoln. This is not the case. It is true, however, that 
Louis first introduced the trébuchet into this country. Louis found 
apparently on his first expedition to England that it was necessary 
for him to pay particular attention to the siege train.*® Hitherto 
the chief instruments employed in casting stones into besieged 
places were the mangonel, worked by torsion, and the perriére, whose 
motive force was given by the manual strength of the artillerists in 
charge of it. The latter could throw the heavier missiles and was the 
more effective.*' But about the end of the twelfth century Italian 
military engineers had devised a new instrument which cast heavy 
stones by means of the force engendered by a system of heavy 
counterpoises. This was the trébuchet, and after twenty years it 
was still so much of a novelty that chroniclers thought it worth 
while to record instances of its first employment.*” 

The texts referring to Louis’s introduction of the trébuchet are 
worth quoting. The first we may cite is in the Annals of Dunstaple, 
pp. 48-9. 


Ludovicus autem . . . rediit in Angliam et obsedit castrum de Dowre 
cum tribuchetta et aliis machinis multis. 


** Patent Rolls of Henry III, 1216-25, p. 68. The custodian of the castle, William 
of Albini, had made his peace with Henry before the battle (ib. pp. 7,23, 47, &c.) M. 
Petit-Dutaillis (p. 110) does not see that the ‘ Lafford ’ of the chroniclers is ‘ Sleaford.’ 

® Kriegswesen in der Ritterzeit, iii. 1.194: ‘Im Jahre 1216... soll sich der Prinz 
derselben vor Lincoln (jedensfalls nicht vor Calais) bedient haben.’ He only 
refers to secondary authorities to substantiate this very inaccurately phrased state- 
ment. 

* Compare the interesting and vivid account given in the Histoire des Ducs de 
Normandie, p. 185, of ‘un castiel ... si grant et si mervelieus que toutes les 
gens le regarderont 4 mervelle,’ erected by Eustace the Monk on a great galley, with 
the object of capturing the English ships at Romney when Louis was in such desperate 
straits at Winchelsea before his first departure to France. 

8 [bid. m1. i. 164-5. 

* Professor Oman, pp. 543-5, describes these various instruments. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether his dictum, ‘ Where we find the names mangonel and perriére 
together after 1200 the latter more generally meant the trébuchet’ (p. 544), can be sub- 
stantiated. The difficulties of distinguishing the varieties of a medieval siege train are 
too well known to need reiteration, but admitting that petraria is often uscd in a more 
general sense, it would seem safer to accept General Kéhler’s view that it was, in the 
special sense, a machine impelled by manual labour rather than Mr. Oman’s that it 
was, like the mangonel, an example of the principle of torsion. In any case it is not 
necessary to assume with Mr. Oman that the petrariae, which cast larger stones 
than the mangonels at the siege of Chateau-Gaillard in 1203-4, were trébuchets. They 
are described in William the Breton, bk. vii. 1]. 673-4 (Mr. Oman’s reference to bk. iii. 
is a misprint). The perriéres which play so important a part in the siege of Lincoln 
were certainly not (rébuchets. 
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Louis’s return to England was on 22 April 1217.*° The so- 
called Histoire des Ducs de Normandie et des Rois d’ Angleterre, speak- 
ing also of Louis’s return at this date, says (p. 188) : 


Un trebuket fist porter : dont grans parole fu, car 4 cel tans en avoit- 
on poi veus en France. 


Having failed during his earlier sojourn in England to reduce 
his castles quickly enough with old-fashioned instruments, Louis 
prudently brought over this novelty with him. But it availed him 
little against the valour of Hubert de Burgh and the despair of his 
own side. It is most probable, however, that the trébuchet remained 
at Dover, whither Louis returned after his hasty march to Winchester 
and London, though it may have accompanied him in his wander- 
ings, and its weight may have caused the necessity of waiting for 
his carois, which could only travel from Malling to Reigate in one 
day, and again was late in reaching Farnham.** But on 12 May 
the trébuchet was at work at Dover, where it did no great harm.*° 
According to Philip Mousket, who also testifies to the use of the 
trébuchet at the siege of Dover, there were trébuchets in the French 
army summoned to Bruges in 1212 against John’s ally, Count 
Ferdinand of Flanders, and with the view of a possible invasion of 
England. 

We may compare with this introduction of the trébuchet into 
England in 1217 the date of its first known employment in 
some other countries. According to General Kohler it was first 
mentioned in Germany in 1212, when Otto IV, John’s nephew, used 
it at the siege of either Langensalza or Weissensee.*’ The extracts 
that the general gives from the chroniclers show that the novel inven- 
tion excited as much interest in that country as it did in England five 
years later.** General Kohler thinks that Otto learnt its use in Italy, 
where it seems to have been employed as early as 1199.*° In 1216 
the Genoese employed them. In 1218 two were used by the 


83 Meyer, iii. 225; Petit-Dutaillis, p. 146. 

** Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 190. 

85 Ibid. p. 192: ‘Le venredi devant le Pentecouste se loga sour le mont devant le 
castiel (i.e. Dover]; si fist drechier lor trebouket, qui assés lor fist poi de mal.’ This 
is confirmed by the riming chronicle of Philip Mousket, who says, D’un trébuket 
jist trébucier Moult grant partie de lor murs (ll. 22640-1, ii. 390, ed. Reiffenberg, 
1838 [Coll. de Chroniques Belges]). But Mousket thinks that King John was still 
alive! 

6 Mousket, ll. 20952 (ii. 326, ed. Reiffenberg). ‘7 Kohler, m1. i. 193-4. 

88 «Da wart erst bekant den Dudeschen dat werk dat triboc heitet’ (Magdeburger 
Schippenchronik, in Hegel, Chron. der deutschen Stddte, vii. 136). Cf. Ann. 
Marbacenses, Pertz, M. G. H. xvii. 172: ‘Ibi tune primum cepit haberi usus instru- 
menti bellici quod vulgo tribok appellari solet.’ Both these refer to the siege of 
Weissensee. 

% Ann. Placentini Guelf., in Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xviii. 420, tells 
how the men of Cremona ‘quondam fossatum munierunt cariolis . . . et gladiis et 
beltreschis et predariis et trabuchis ;’ but cf. Kobler, m. i. 194. 
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defenders at the siege of Toulouse,” and in the same year we find 
them at the siege of the river tower at Damietta.*' Louis, as king, 
employed two trébuchets in 1226 before Avignon. In 1229 King 
James of Aragon describes in his chronicle the ways in which 
these machines facilitated the conquest of Majorca.*? In 1230 a 
Poitevin baron, Bernard de Rioux, lent a trébuchet to Henry Il 
for the siege of Mirambeau,” and so late as 1236 it is specially 
recorded that St. Louis used against the revolted Count Theobald 
of Champagne a great trébuchet which the count of Boulogne had 
caused to be constructed.“ Numerous later instances of their 
employment can be seen in General Kohler’s exceedingly com- 


prehensive work. 
T. F. Tovr. 


® Petri Vallium Sarnaii Hist. Albig. in Recueil des Historiens, xix. 112. 

* Kohler, m1. i. 194; Wendover, iv. 37. Cf. also J. de Vitry, Hist. Orientalis, in 
Martene, Thes. Nov. Anec. iii. col. 298, and Gul. Tyre, Cont. Hist. Belli Sacri 
(Martene, Ampliss. Collectio, v. c. 706), for other eastern instances. 

*? Chronicle of James of Aragon, ii. 138-42 (tr. Forster). 

*S Patent, 26 July 1230, quoted in Berger, Blanche de Castile, p. 180. 

" Chronique de Reims, in Recueil, xxii. 310. I also owe this reference to 
M., Berger’s work (p. 308). 
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Gian Matteo Guibert, 
Papal Politician and Catholic Reformer. 


Part II. 


S datary and confidential adviser of the pope Giberti had not 
enjoyed full opportunities for carrying out his aims, but as 
bishop of Verona his work possessed the element of permanence. 
To the historian of the religious movements of the time Giberti 
is deeply interesting, but to the end somewhat of a problem. On 
the one side he touches the new opinions of the age, the revived 
Augustinian theology, the new fervour of love and devotion ; on the 
other he belongs to the party which triumphs in the council of 
Trent, the party which combines sweeping reform in ecclesiastical 
discipline with the most resolute attitude of opposition to heresy 
and all that seemed likely to endanger the unity of the catholic 
church. 

Giberti is mentioned by Caracciolo in his Vita Pauli IV. as one 
of the earliest members of the Oratory of Divine Love. This 
society first met during the pontificate of Leo X in the church of 
SS. Silvestro and Dorothea in the Trastevere, near the site of the 
ancient inn dedicated by Calixtus I to the service of the ‘ true God,’ 
and the place where, according to tradition, St. Peter suffered martyr- 
dom. Amid the indifference and semi-paganism of the Roman 
curia and people a few earnest men, mourning over the loss of all 
religion, and seeing the handle thus given to the opponents of the 
church, burned to make their own religion fervent and deep, that 
they might stimulate others to follow their example. While the 
clergy were indifferent what hope was there of the laity? Spiritual 
faculty could only develop through exercise. They met, therefore, 
to hear and discuss readings from the Scriptures, and to join in 
divine worship and prayer. Their starting-point for reform was, 
therefore, inward and spiritual. If men could only be stirred up 
to care for spiritual things, all else would come. The true remedy 
for the decay of religion must be positive rather than negative. 
Luther and Melanchthon, Colet and Erasmus all had this same 
starting-point, however different their ultimate goal. Men who 
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diverged as profoundly afterwards as Gasparo Contarini and the 
future strenuous upholder of the Inquisition, Gian Pietro Caraffa, 
were fellow members now of this society.' It seems probable that 
Giberti was one of the moving spirits in the formation of this 
society, for he gave it its name,’ and Ballerini tells us that he had 
a strong bent for religion from his boyhood, since, as we noticed 
before, he was with difficulty prevented by his father from joining a 
religious order. The society quickly increased until it numbered 
fifty or sixty members, and found imitators in many other cities, 
such as Vicenza, Verona, and Naples. There were other signs of 
a religious movement in Leo X’s reign, which stood quite apart 
from any revolt against authority, for it was at this time that 
Erasmus was bringing out at Basle his edition of St. Jerome’s 
works and his Novum Instrumentum, dedicated, with permission, to 
the pope himself. 

It was two members of the Oratory of Divine Love who became 
the founders of the new. Order of the Regular Clerks or ‘ Theatines,’ 
us they were at first called in derision, which received formal 
recognition in the second year of the pontificate of Clement VII. 
The first impulse came from Gaetano da Thiene, a scion of a noble 
family of Vicenza, but Gian Pietro Caraffa was the third member, 
and the first to be elected head of the order. The final step 
of procuring the papal diploma, by which the new society was 
formally established, was hindered for some time by a certain part 
of the rule which enjoined living on alms and yet forbade mendi- 
cancy. In this difficulty Giberti proved a powerful friend, and on 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross his efforts were at last 
crowned with success, and a crowd assembled in the Vatican to hear 
the diploma of Clement VII recited before the most sacred and 
ancient altar of St. Peter’s,’ after which the fathers of the new 
order took their solemn vows and elected Caraffa as their first 
head. 


This morning (writes Sanga to Mentebuona on 14 Sept. 1524) the 
bishop of Chieti with three companions has taken the vows in St. Peter’s— 
that is, to be vested as a priest, to keep the three vows, and to live to- 
gether as canons regular. May God give them perseverance; and if 
I believed I had it too perhaps you would see me run there one day. But 
those vows are too difficult ; yet to that of poverty I am well accustomed, 
and also to that of obedience, having been so many years in servitude. 
So that I should have to struggle with one alone, which is certainly in my 
belief the most difficult. 


' Contarini was certainly an early member, but not as early a one as Caracciolo 
states in his Vita Pauli IV., for Dittrich (Gasparo Contarini, p. 215) shows that he did 
not know Sadoleto, who was certainly one of the earliest members, before 1524. 

* Ballerini, Vita Giberti, cap. i. p. 5, prefixed to his edition of Giberti’s works. 

* Caracciolo, Vita Pauli IV. p. 197. 
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Caracciolo tells us also that Giberti was very anxious to become 
a Theatine himself, but that neither the pope nor the Sacred 
College would allow him to withdraw from public affairs. The new 
order was quite after Giberti’s heart. It was an attempt to meet 
the need of a cultivated and spiritual clergy, without which the 
laity could not be won back to religion. Their duties included 
preaching, visiting the sick, and administering the sacraments, and 
it was they who first began the custom of frequent communions. 
Thus the order of the Regular Clerks aimed at doing for the people 
at large what a few earnest men had tried to do for themselves in 
the Oratory of Divine Love.* 

There had been for some time a powerful undercurrent of 
revived religious feeling in Italy, which was partly the result and 
partly the cause of the study of the sacred texts in their original 
languages, which the classical revival had brought in its train.° 
The Greek psalter and the Hebrew Bible had been published in 
the fifteenth century, and we are told that Bembo’s mother 
had attended readings from the Bible given by a doctor 
of theology at Bologna.’ A cry for reform in ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, which was one symptom of this undercurrent, was being 
raised not only by German ‘heretics,’ by popes,’ and by re- 
ligious ecclesiastics themselves, such as Giberti, but by civil rulers. 
It was the count in command of the garrison of Naples who 
besought St. Cajetan to establish a branch of his new society in 
that city, and it was the citizens of Verona, acting through the 
civil government of Venice, who begged Clement VII to appoint to 
their vacant diocese a man capable of carrying out the much-needed 
work of ecclesiastical reform. The papacy responded to this desire 
for reform by selecting such men as Caraffa, Gregorio Cortese and 
Fregoso, Giberti and Sadoleto, Morone and Contarini to fill vacant 
sees. It wasin the August of 1524 that Giberti was most un- 
willingly compelled to accept the bishopric of Verona.* His 
reluctance, it would seem, arose not from any dislike of episcopal 
work as such, but partly from a sense of his own unworthiness, for, 


4 Maurenbrecher in his Geschichte der katholischen Reformation (Nordlingen, 1880), 
p. 230, calls it a seminary for bishops. 

5 See Pastor’s account of the religious spirit which accompanied what he calls the 
‘true’ Renaissance, as manifested in private diaries and educational treatises: History 
of the Popes, vol. ii. (ed. Antrobus, 1891). 

® See De Leva, Storia docum. di Carlo V, iii. 340. 

7 In 1460 Pius II even drew up a bull to enforce his scheme of reform, but it was 
never issued. Sixtus IV had drawn up a bull on the same subject also, but it had 
fallen to the ground, owing to the opposition of the Sacred College. See Pastor, iii. 275. 

8 Lettere di Principi, i. 124 (Venice, 1581), Giberti to the Florentine envoys at the 
imperial court, dated August 1524. He notifies his election and at the same time says 
that he has thus been obliged to refuse the see offered him by Francis I, as he ‘could 
not hold two at once.’ We have also his letter to the doge himself, Andrea Gritti, on 
the same occasion. 
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like Gasparo Contarini, he had a very high ideal of what a bishop 
should be, and partly from an unwillingness to accept work which, 
since he would not be allowed to reside in the diocese, he could not 
perform to his own satisfaction. His first act after his elevation 
was to appoint Gian Battista Mentebuona as his agent to proceed 
in the same month of August first to Venice and then to Verona to 
do all the necessary acts in his name with regard to taking posses- 
sion of the benefice. Mentebuona had already proved himself 
serviceable to the pope, and must have had a reputation for a good 
deal of tact, since he was chosen for the delicate mission to the 
marquis of Pescara at the time of the conspiracy of Girolamo 
Morone. Sanga’s and Berni’s letters to him at this very time, 
however, reveal him as something besides the cleric or the in- 
dustrious and clever man of affairs, and give some idea of the way 
in which men with quite other natural vocations had found their 
way at this time into the church. One letter of Sanga’s paints him 
as the ardent lover of a certain lady in Rome; and Berni is perhaps 
teasing him for an undue sense of his own importance when he 
groans at the length of his frequent letters to his patron, which the 
poor secretary has to answer, and laughs at his new dignity, 


calling him ‘ cardinal,’ as if by a slip of the tongue, and afterwards 
apologising. 


Excuse me if I have called you cardinal when I should have said 
‘agent;’ for I thought myself back in Abruzzo paying rents when I 
wrote it. I believe in every sort of grandeur and pomp and privilege for 
you. I seem to see you with a tail behind as big as a donkey’s, turning 
yourself now to right, now to left, and I see it all the more vividly because 
I too myself have experienced what governing means. It is you who 
ruin us poor fellows in cloaks, for you surround yourself with this magnifi- 
cence and put everything behind you without remembering your poor 
ragamuffin friends and servitors.'° 


Giberti showed from the first his zeal for the state of the diocese, 
for he appointed not only a vicar-general and a suffragan who him- 
self belonged to the order of preachers, but despatched with them a 
very famous preacher who had been drawing crowds to hear him 
in the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva in Rome. Even the 
scoffing Berni bears some testimony in his own amusing, inimitable 
way to the high character of these men, by saying, when he hears 
from Mentebuona how long their arrival is delayed, that he would 
be afraid, ‘if they were other than they are . . . that some river 
or ditch had not had proper respect for them.’ Why, however, it 
should be considered their fault that while waiting for their arrival 


® Lettere facete, race. Atanagi, p. 123 (Venice, 1561), Sanga to Mentebuona, Rome, 
29 Aug. 


© Ibid. p. 32, Berni to Mentebuona, 21 Nov. 1524. 
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Mentebuona ‘eats carp and trout, and sins so shamefully in 
gluttony,’ is somewhat difficult to comprehend. 

Clement VII had a truer perception than his predecessors of 
the danger threatening the catholic faith from the movement in 
Germany. It is probable that it was this perception of the neces- 
sity of crushing or reconciling Luther which was at the bottom of 
his alliances with Charles V. ‘If these wars go on, we shall see a 
new world shortly,’ he bids Clark warn Henry VIII. Yet it is not 
likely that he really grasped, any more than did Luther himself, 
the logical results of his plea for religious freedom. If the true 
life of the soul is its own spontaneous life, the result of its own 
individual reception of God’s message, if outward authority has 
nothing to do with this life, and in fact may hamper its free 
development, then this will cut at the root of every other ecclesias- 
tical system no less than at that of Rome.'' Luther’s plea would 
work for complete freedom of thought. Perhaps the full meaning 
of the new movement was not understood by any then, since even 
men like More and Erasmus drew back when any realisation 
appeared possible of the results of their teaching, and all Christen- 
dom shrank in horror from Luther’s refusal to accept the decision 
of a general council unless it happened to decide in accordance 
with his own individual interpretation of the Scriptures. Moreover 
Clement perceived how much strength the abuses which had crept 
into the catholic church—and especially the relaxed clerical dis- 
cipline of the age—gave to the heretical party, and, in spite of his 
aversion from the idea of a general council which might repeat 
the demands of Constance and Basle,'* he had a sincere desire for 
reform. It may be true that his desire for reform was the outcome 
of his attitude as statesman and head of the church rather than of 
much real sympathy with reformers actuated by more spiritual 
motives. Maurenbrecher at any rate thinks that his aims were 
purely secular, Italian and dynastic, and that ‘he was quite un- 
touched by ecclesiastical and religious movements and tendencies, 
without understanding and without feeling for spiritual things.’ 
Yet his genuine attachment to Giberti, who was undoubtedly in 
full sympathy with the spiritual side of the catholic reform move- 
ment, would seem to show that this is too sweeping a judgment. 

One of Clement’s earliest acts as pope was to despatch 
Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio on a mission to Germany, in April 
1524, with full powers to carry out, if necessary, a reform in 
church discipline. Campeggio was not a great personality, but he 
was a skilful man of affairs, and had proved himself a valuable 


" Creighton’s History of the Papacy, vi. 177 (ed. 1897). 

‘2 Maurenbrecher, in his Geschichte der katholischen Reformation, i. 318, hints 
at special reasons put forward to explain Clement’s shrinking from a council, viz. his 
birth and the circumstances of his election, but does not appear to support them. 
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servant to the papacy at the time of the schismatical council of Pisa, 
for it was owing to his influence that Maximilian became recon- 
ciled to the pope. The final result of Campeggio’s mission was 
the catholic congress of Regensburg in the June of 1524, when 
noteworthy heads of reform were drawn up. This was the first 
step in that conservative and catholic reformation which culminated 
in the work of the council of Trent. Like Wolsey’s reforms in 
England, it showed no tincture of protestant feeling, but consider- 
able traces of the influence of the revival of learning. Not only 
Wolsey but Erasmus expressed approval of it. The importance of 
instructing the people in their faith, of appealing to their intelligence, 
finds a prominent place in the scheme of reform. Care is to be 
taken that there are no unlicensed preachers. Sermons are to 
instruct the people in the Scriptures; but these are to be inter- 
preted not by the light of the individual conscience or reason, as 
Luther would have taught, but according to the fathers of the 
church. The influence of the revived learning is seen in the fact 
that the list of the fathers quoted includes the Greek as well as the 
Latin fathers, and does not allude to the teachers held in repute in 
the middle ages. The bands of clerical discipline are once more 
drawn tight. All clerics are to wear their proper dress, and must 
renounce all pleasures and pursuits which may cause scandal. 
The grievances concerned with the abuse of indulgences and fees 
for ecclesiastical acts are also met by special injunctions. More- 
over a visitation of the churches is ordered for every diocese with 
the express purpose of expelling clergy tainted with Lutheranism."* 
[t was an honest attempt:at reform, but it came too late, for it 
was accepted by the catholic princes only. The protestant party 
long before this had gone on to attack the central ideas of the 
Roman faith—namely, the authority of the papacy, the divine 
institution of the priesthood, the doctrine of free will, with all 
its consequences, and the gift of grace through sacramental 
channels. 

It was in the same year (1524) that Clement instituted the 
Roman congregation.'* In the words of Giberti’s biographer, 
Ballerini, 


Clemens VII ad pacandas dissensiones, quas haeretici in Catholicos 
corruptae ecclesiasticae disciplinae exprobratione concitaverant, agere coepit 


'§ Maurenbrecher’s Geschichte der katholischen Reformation, p. 239; Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy, v. 247-8 (ed. 1894). 

' The idea of appointing such a congregation had originally been suggested by 
Domenico di Domenichi to Pius II in 1460 in his reform scheme, Alexander VI in 
his moments of remorse after the murder of the duke of Gandia had appointed a 
commission of six cardinals and three prelates to prepare measures of reform. This 
commission sat daily and went as far as drawing up resolutions on which a compre- 
hensive bull of reform was drafted, though it never got beyond the draft stage (Pastor, 
History of the Popes, v. 499-500, ed. Antrobus, 1898). 
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de convocandis Episcopis ex omni regione orbis terrarum, quorum 
doctrina emineret et integritas, ut eorum quasi opera et consilio, Sacer- 
dotum mores qui videbantur esse labefactati, in veterem statum 
redintegrarentur. 


This act was evidently due in great measure to the efforts of 
Giberti, who was closeted about this business with the pope for 
two hours one Sunday.'® Gian Pietro Caraffa had also a pro- 
minent place in the Roman congregation, and Maurenbrecher 
would seem to attribute more to him than to Giberti; for, speaking 
of the time of Adrian’s attempts at reform, he admits that Giberti 
was a genuinely religious man, as regards not only feeling but 
practical morality ; but at the same time he criticises him as not 
possessing, even in youth, a sufficiently energetic personality to 
keep the pope firm in his religious aims when once the waves of 
politics and diplomacy rose high. The one man to give real assist- 
ance to Adrian at that time had been Caraffa, and he still pos- 
sessed sufficient influence at the beginning of Clement’s reign to 
be entrusted by the pope with the work of inquiring into the 
theological knowledge and moral conduct of the Roman clergy. It 
would probably be Giberti himself who recommended him to the 
pope for this task. They had been brought into close contact as 
fellow members of the Oratory of Divine Love, and also in con- 
nexion with the foundation of the regular clerks, and Giberti’s 
appeal to him, when a hostage in 1527, on behalf of his forsaken 
diocese shows that he had a high opinion of his zeal and dis- 
interestedness. 

The abuses needing reformation are sufficiently hinted at in 
Clement’s own letter to Giberti dated 23 May 1525,” and it was 
proposed to meet the difficulty by at last executing the decrees of 
the Lateran council. No bull was apparently ever published on 
the matter, but a reform of the manners of the Roman clergy was 
nevertheless begun. 


The only new thing in Rome (writes Sanga to Mentebuona on 
29 Oct. 1524) is that every one who either has or expects to have 
benefices is without a beard and in the dress of a priest. . . . Just think ! 
The beard of our Domenico of Ancona has also been sacrificed (andé 
per terra), and that very brown one of Gio. Battista d’ Asti, and in the 
end no one in the palace has remained with hair on.!” 


Evidently the reform was not at all welcome to the lively young 
secretaries of Monsignor Giberti and their friends, whose personali- 
ties are painted so clearly for us in the pages of the Lettere facete, 
for he continues : 


S Ballerini, Vita Giberti, cap. iii. p. 8, and Lettere facete, p. 212. 
6 Quoted by Ballerini, Vita Giberti, cap. v. p. 11. 
'” Lettere facete, p. 210. 
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M. Achille was the first in our household to be reformed. I have been 
the last, and I have done it against my will, because I had to do it as a 
matter of obedience. Therefore I tell you that you too had better leave 
your beard outside Rome, and by my faith it is no joke. 


Let us hope that he was a little consoled by the fact that the 
beautiful La Spiga thought him much handsomer now he was dressed 
da bistolfo. In another letter of about the same date he advises 
the same friend to learn in his absence to bear separation from his 
mistress, for when he returns, if he does not wish to displease 
those in high quarters, ‘ it will be necessary to do a thousand new 
things.’ Giberti’s household had not yet become, fortunately for 
Berni and Sanga and their friend Bini, the semi-monastic establish- 
ment which it afterwards became in Verona, but asceticism had 
already become the custom in the households of some of the 
reverend patriots of the time, if we may take in earnest the humorous 
complaints of poor M. Alessandro Ricorda, condemned to do without. 
wine for three weeks, who is ‘ more narrow in his girdle than any 
Spaniard,’ though he does not seem in consequence to have suffered 
any loss of spirits. 

A severer blow was struck when full power was given to Caraffa 
to punish all practices savouring of simony. To some extent this 
reform was one in head as well as members. Clement VII had not 
been altogether free from the blame of unworthy promotions, nor 
would it seem that Giberti had always used his influence entirely 
for good, since Ludovico Canossa, writing to him some time before 
the end of 1527 ** to recommend the claims of Gasparo Contarini 
to the cardinalate, says— 


If ever you have been the cause of harm or shame to the church, 
through having favoured some unworthy promotions, I do not see how 
better you could satisfy your conscience and make up for such harm. 


Yet we know that Clement, even in the direst financial straits, 
resolutely refused to create cardinals for money, and persevered in 
his resolute attitude to the very brink of the sack of Rome. 

But although those who had the cause of religion at heart must 
have felt hopeful in the early years of the pontificate of Clement VII, 
the work of reform was laid aside in the stormy political times 
which succeeded. It was not until the time of Paul III that an 
attempt was once more made to build on the foundations laid by 
Adrian VI. The work laid aside for a time by the head of the 
church for the church as a whole was left for private enterprise to 
carry on, and the records of the next thirty years are full of the 
attempts of individual prelates to reform particular dioceses. The 

'® Ludovico Canossa writes from Venice, and he was there during only three years, 


ending in 1527. This letter about Contarini bears no date. Lettere di diversi autori 
eccellenti (Venice, 1556), lib. i. 7. 
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work which Sadoleto had been doing ever since the time of 
Adrian VI at Carpentras, and which’Erhard von der Marck at- 
tempted at Liége, was done perhaps most successfully of all by 
Giberti at Verona. He seems to have impressed the imagination 
of his contemporaries by his reform of the diocese of Verona more 
than any other of the reforming bishops of his age, and his work 
was. subsequently the model for the reforms of the council of 
Trent.'® 

When the episcopal dignity was conferred on Giberti, in 1524, 
he expressed to Caraffa in a letter his great wish to reside in his 
diocese. But it was not until the February of 1528” that he was 
able to do so.*4_ The work of reform was, however, begun there 
long before this through the agency of his vicar-general, on whom 
he had bestowed full powers for this purpose. The edict of Verona, 
promulgated in accordance with definite instructions from Giberti, 
either towards the end of 1524 or early in 1525, was the result of a 
searching visitation of the churches, and was an attempt to do for 
the clergy of Verona what the Roman congregation was at the same 
moment attempting in Rome. The regulations of the canon law 
with regard to- dress, manners, amusements, and occupations of the 
clergy were to be strictly enforced: Sword games, beards, un- 
clerical dress, intercourse with nuns in their convents, and non- 
residence in the case of those ecclesiastical persons to whom the 
cure of souls was entrusted were strictly prohibited. Celibacy was 
to be strictly enforced, and monks were no longer to be allowed to 
leave their cloisters without express license from the Holy See. 
The great obstacle to effective reform lay in the fact that even in 
the city itself there were five or six different ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions, and that the clergy in many cases were exempt from episcopal 
authority. The cathedral chapter more especially in the course of 
centuries had acquired a very independent position. Giberti was 
never a cardinal, owing to his illegitimate birth, although we know 
that the question of his elevation was discussed on more than one 
occasion in the consistory.” His attitude was always that of a 
bishop, and he had a high sense of the value and importance of 
episcopal authority. There are many indications that a strong 
opinion existed in many quarters that it would be an advantage to 
the church to increase the authority of the bishops and restore it 


9 Ballerini, Opera Giberti, p. 61. 

2% Giberti first arrived in Verona soon after 25 Jan., but found the city full of 
troops, and the duke of Urbino employed in fortifying it ; so he retired again to Venice 
till February. See Virgili’s Life of Berni, p. 200, Lettere di Principi, ii. 101 (Sanga 
to the archbishop of Siponto). 

21 Giberti wrote to Wolsey on 18 Jan. saying that he was going: Cotton MS. 
Vitellius B. 10, no. 39. 

2 Ballerini thinks he declined the honour (Opera Giberti, cap. xxii. p. 51). His 
birth could not have been an insuperable bar, since the pope was illegitimate too. 
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to what it haa been in earlier ages before the creation of the 
cardinalate and the growth of monastic orders directly dependent 
on the papacy. This opinion found expression at the time of the 
Lateran council, and documents like the ‘ Articuli ad Caesarem 
Ferdinandum de reformanda Ecclesia,’ quoted by Schelhorn in his 
Amoenitates, are full of it. 

Giberti saw that the indispensable condition of all real reform 
was to bring the exempt clergy, at any rate for the time being, 
under episcopal jurisdiction. Something like monarchical rule was 
needed in such a time of anarchy. Clement VII might be weak and 
vacillating, but he never wavered in his support of Giberti in his 
diocese. He conferred on him by letter full powers over all the 
‘exempt’ clergy, relieved him from his subordination to his natural 
superior, the patriarch of Aquileia, and to the papal nuncio resident 
at Venice, and gave him all the powers and dignities usually held 
by a ‘legate born.’ In all the disputes which arose with the 
rebellious chapter of the cathedral of Verona and with the monastic 
bodies. he resolutely supported him. It is difficult to believe 
with Maurenbrecher that Clement had not a sincere wish for 
reform when we regard his attitude towards Giberti. He even 
surrendered to him the right to fill vacant benefices in his diocese, 
a right which he could exercise not only personally but through his 
vicar-general. It was a real act of self-sacrifice on his part to 
allow his former confidential minister to reside in his see and 
absorb himself in episcopal duties, for he still had great confidence 
in him as a diplomatist and politician, and longed for his advice in 
every emergency. Several times during his life at Verona Giberti 
hastened to attend Clement. During part of 1528 he was with the 
pope at Viterbo, engaged in completing the business in connexion 
with his office as datary, which had been left in é¢onfusion at the 
time of the sack of Rome. In the early spring of 1529 rumours of 
Clement’s dangerous illness caused him to hurry to Rome, and he 
remained at his side until in March the doctors pronounced him 
convalescent. Unwilling as he was to leave his see in the midst of. 
the work of reformation, he was willing to give up his most 
cherished plans to accompany the pope on a mission to Spain for 
a personal visit to the emperor, although -when this project was 
dropped he hastened back at once to Verona. Finally in the late 
autumn of the same year he came to Bologna on the occasion of 
the coronation of the emperor by the pope, and even received the 
emperor in the pope’s name on his arrival at Genoa.” 

The bond of friendship between them was never broken.** When 


* Giordani, Chronaca della Venuta e Dimora in Bologna del Clemente VIT, p. 4 
(ed. Bologna, 1842). 


** See Ballerini, p. 23. Also Francesco della Torre, writing on 17 Oct. 1541 to 
Gualteruzzi, speaks of Giberti’s household being in Rome for a month every year 
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the obstacles in the way of the reform of his see proved almost 
insuperable, and Clement feared that Giberti was merely being worn 
out with his labours without reaping any fruit, he wrote to him 
through his datary Sanga, begging him to come back to Rome, 
where his toil would bear fruit for the universal church. Sanga 
wrote— 

Si morari te Veronae eo demum fructu esset, quem tibi proposueras, 
ac vigiliae curaeque tuae merentur, ab hac profecto Ecclesiae cura nun- 
quam te revocatum vellet Pontifex; at vero cum assiduus rumor ad eius 
aures attulerit, eo minus tibi respondere labores tuos, quo amxiusinsudas, 


semenque non modo in terram bonam non cadere, sed quae luxugiet in - 


venena, frustra isthic discerpi te curis, religionem putat, suumque piaculum 
existimat, per quam optimum cultorem operam omnino sterilissimo in solo 
perdere.”° 


The pope in his own handwriting added— 


Cum satis iam exploratum habeas, istis te moribus emendandis 
actum agere, par esset, ut illi tandem morem gerere videaris, qui te amat. 
Et quidem in praeclaris coeptis tuis constantiam laudo, nec infringerem 
ipse unquam, sed adiumento illis essem ; verum conflictari te quotidie cum 
refractariis istis Veronensibus, angique propterea vehementer, non laudo. 


It is an interesting question how far Giberti was influenced by 
Caraffa in his work of reform in Verona. It has been seen that 
Caraffa was one of the main instruments in the reform of the 
Roman clergy, and when Giberti was languishing as a hostage in 
the palace of Cardinal Colonna during the sack of Rome, and his 
thoughts turned to his see of Verona, for which he was then engaged 
in drawing up heads of reform, it was to Caraffa that he appealed. 
The order of regular clerks was but newly established in 
Venice, yet Caraffa left his own work there to take his friend’s 
place in his diocese and begin the reformation of the Veronese 
church and people. He was still working there when the bishop 
made his escape from Rome and arrived in Verona, and Giberti 
was glad to be able to avail himself of his counsel, for Caraffa as 
papal nuncio had already witnessed a great reform of clerical dis- 
cipline carried out in Spain. It would be a mistake to think that. 
Gian Pietro Caraffa in the early days when he was bishop of 
Chieti, apostolic nuncio, and founder of the regular clerks, im- 
pressed men in at all the same way as he did as Paul IV. Eras- 
mus certainly did not believe him hostile to classical learning or 
even to the new theology, for, writing to Leo X in 1515, he praised 
_ his knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and his profound 

theological studies, and nanres him especially as one of those who 


(Lettere di 13 illustri Huomini, race. Atanagi, Venetia, 1554), In 1534 he writes to 
Peter Vannes, 23 Sept., from the pope’s bedside (Letters and Papers, Henry VIII,. 
vol. vii. no. 1181). 

28 Quoted by Ballerini, Opera Giberti, p. 23. 
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had urged him to publish the works of St. Jerome.* The two 
men seem to have worked in entire unison now, and according 
to Silos, the historian of the regular clerks, he had a large 
share in drawing up Giberti’s constitutions. When Clement 
VII projected his journey to Spain in the spring of 1529, and 
wished for the companionship of his former datary, he wrote 
to Caraffa to beg him to ‘continue the work which you began 
of your own free will,’ for he knew he could only persuade 
Giberti to accompany him if his Veronese flock suffered no harm 
in his absence. The terrible personality of the Theatine bishop on 
one occasion at least awed a contumacious Veronese magistrate 
into submission to his bishop, and his mediation was invoked 
when the disputes between Giberti and the chapter of the cathedral 
were carried before the tribunals of Venice. On the whole we may 
probably conclude that Caraffa’s fiery personality bore all before 
him and was a great aid to Giberti in the thick of the fight, but 
that the more fruitful ideas in the work of reform were quite as 
much Giberti’s own. 

Giberti did not content himself with a revival of the stricter 
clerical discipline of more primitive times. This was only his 
first step. It was carried out by means of a searching visitation 
of churches and monasteries, and a series of rigorous constitutions. 
The memorials or heads of reform which he issued have apparently 
not survived, since his biographer Ballerini, who had access to all 
the ecclesiastical archives, could not lay hands on them. But 
several collections of constitutions and edicts have come down 
to us, and bear witness to his care for the minutest details. Many 
and acute were the conflicts in which this work of rooting out 
corrupt customs involved him. The longest and most harassing of 
all was that with the cathedral chapter, who bitterly resented in- 
terference from the bishop. Matters even went so far that over 
the question of the appointment of a provost of the choir, a 
new office created by Giberti to take precedence of all except the 
archpresbyters of the canons, the contumacious canons refused to 
celebrate the holy office in the Duomo any more, and retired to 
the neighbouring church of St. Helena. ‘On this occasion the 
matter was referred to Rome, and a bull of excommunication was 
published against them. As they did not yield during the three 
days of grace allowed them, it was actually executed, and they 
were declared to have forfeited all their dignities. 

The whole story of Giberti’s life at Verona exhibits the govern- 
ment of Venice in a most favourable light. In all Italy this was 
the city where there was greatest zeal for reform of clerical dis- 


** Epist. ii. 1 (ed. Lond. 1642); Tiraboschi, vol. vii. pt. i. bk. i. p. 26. But in 1558 
Paul IV especially prohibited the sale of any works of Erasmus (Calendar of State 
Papers, Venetian, vol. iv. pt. ii. no. 1024). 
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cipline. It was at this time a refuge for the literati dispersed by 
the sack of Rome, and Bruccioli and other proscribed Florentine 
exiles found a home there. Gregorio Cortese, one of the prelates 
with most sympathy with reform, was abbot of San Giorgio there, 
and a sort of religious academy was gathered round him, to which 
belonged men like Pole and Bruccioli and Gasparo Contarini, at 
that time one of the leading senators of the republic. So great 
was the reforming zeal in Venice that it misled the German re- 
formers into imagining that it was due to quite other causes than 
the true one, and made it quite possible for men to believe in the 
genuineness of the spurious letter of Melanchthon to the doge of 
Venice. In these struggles between Giberti and the magistracy, 
people, and canons of Verona, the mother city resolutely supported 
the bishop. Yet, in accordance with Giberti’s own intercession 
that the republic would try to find some way by which the censures 
might be removed, they did their best to bring about an accom- 
modation. Representatives of the two parties were heard by the 
doge, and the Venetian senate entrusted to Caraffa the work of 
making a careful inquiry into the whole matter. His decision was 
entirely in Giberti’s favour. By his mediation, and at the wish of 
the senate, a personal interview was arranged between the two 
parties, and Giberti came to Venice for the purpose. Here in the 
island of Muriano the ‘Gibertine Transaction’ was signed. The 
rebellious chapter was obliged to yield in the matter of the 
provost and also to promise obedience to Giberti’s constitutions, 
but on the bishop’s intercession they were absolved from excom- 
munication, relieved from all the sentences which they had in- 
curred, aud restored to their forfeited dignities. Even this written 
agreement did not, however, end the strife, and the citizens sup- 
ported the canons. Before peace and obedience could be restored 
Giberti had to call in the aid of St. Cajetan.”’ 

A still more arduous task lay before Giberti in the reform of 
the regulars in his diocese. Some of the smaller convents were 
notoriously houses of bad repute, and had to be suppressed 
altogether. One convent in particular, that of Santa Margareta, 
was the source for many years of great vexation and anxiety to him, 
for many of the nuns there were daughters of the noble families of 
Verona, who resisted all attempts at investigation into the state of 
the convent, for fear that scandals might be revealed to the world. 
The work of reformation was still undone when he was obliged to 
leave his diocese for a year, in order to accompany Cardinal Pole on 
his legation to the Low Countries.* In his absence Gasparo Con- 


* Ballerini, Opera Giberti, p. 24 (end of 1531). 
** Year 1537, Ballerini, p. 31. There is a very interesting account of the daily life 


of Pole and Giberti at Liége in one of Priuli’s letters to Beccadelli, 28 June 1537: 
Quirini Ep. R. Poli, ii. 104. 
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tarini took the work of supervision into his hands, and succeeded 
in getting the authority of the doge of Venice exerted against the 
insubordinate nuns of Santa Margareta. But even this was of very 
little avail, and the work had still to be done on Giberti’s return. 
It is a great tribute to Giberti’s disinterestedness and constancy 
that he resisted all invitations, both from the pope and also, 
according to the hints of Ballerini, from secular monarchs,” to 
leave a work in which he met with such overwhelming difficulties. 
A few phrases in his letters to friends, speaking of the molestie 
delle persecutioni di quali miei canonici, show how harassed and 
worn out with his struggles he was, and Francesco della Torre, his 
secretary, writing on 8 Nov. 1548 to M. Benedetto Rhamberti, 
alludes to the ‘ tempest’ in which his patron lived.*® Yet nothing 
would ever induce him to despair. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that his anxieties hurried him into an early grave. Giberti, 
as bishop of Verona, has not lost his love for the revived learning. 
Bembo,*! writing to Pole, refers to his literarum et bonarum artium 
studio, quantum fieri ab homine occupatissimo potest, tum in doctis 
hominibus fovendis iuvandis, honestandis egregiam mirificam volun- 
tatem. Ughellus says that he went to Verona with the intention 
ut simul Musas simulque pietatem excoleret, consuleretque sua boni- 
tate demandatae sibi provinciae.* In his work of reform we discern 
clearly the humanist, wao, like Colet, has turned the knowledge of 
critical methods gained in the study of the classics to the use of 
religion. His belief in the value of classical scholarship applied to 
the study of the Greek and Latin fathers and of the sacred texts 
themselves is evident throughout. Ballerini says** that he felt 
how necessary the knowledge of the sacred texts was in the work 
which lay before him, and he began to make this knowledge a path 
to promotion. In the next passage Ballerini’s meaning is not at 
all clear, but he says that Giberti felt that the inner essence of 
religion was not obtained from the study of ‘ perplexing questions 
which are without any conclusion,’ but from ‘the living founts of 
the ancient Greeks and Latins.’ He would seem to mean that 
Giberti was, above all things, a practical man. He read the Greek 
and Latin fathers of the church not to trouble himself futilely 
about the subtleties of the disputed doctrines of free will and pre- 
destination, but to learn the ideal of a bishop’s office and the true 
pattern of ecclesiastical life. It is noticeable that Giberti, unlike 


*® Possibly Henry VIII is the king alluded to by Ballerini. In the Letters and 
Papers, Heri y VITI, vol. xii. pt. i. no. 987, Giberti writes : ‘ I had always had the greatest 
love for the king, as the king knows, both when Pope Clement was his friend and when 
he was the contrary, and his majesty had written to me with his own hand to come 
thither.’ 

* Lettere volgari di diversi nobilissimi Huomini, bk. ii. p. 35 (Venice, 1551). 

*! Epist. famil. lib. v. ep. 21. 


* Ughellus, Italia Sacra, v. 958. 33 Opera Giberti, cap. vi. p. 14. 
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Contarini, Sadoleto, and Pole, gave to the world no theological 
writings. The bishop’s palace in Verona was certainly a centre 
from which radiated out scholarship and culture, although this was 
kept subordinate to the interests of religion. Giberti had an 
admirable library, containing many Greek codices, some rare and 
unedited. Greek studies were especially flourishing at Verona.** 
It is true that the laws of the Venetian republic forbade the 
‘greater sciences’ to be carried on outside Padua, but there 
were professors of Greek and Latin in several cities in their 
dominions, and in Verona there must have been considerable 
culture, for the year before Giberti’s death we hear of a formally 
constituted academy, which, beginning as a musical society, soon 
added the study of philosophy, mathematics, and Greek, and invited 
professors in these subjects to the city. A very few years after 
Giberti’s death this academy had become one of the most illus- 
trious in Italy; it published astronomical works and the works of 
Petrarch and Dante, and acted dramas.” 

It was because he could count on the existence of this real 
interest in scholarship and learning, and wished to make use of it 
for a revival of religion in the city, that he determined to publish 
codices of the Greek fathers of the church.* He therefore set up 
a printing-press in the episcopal palace, and even had Greek type, 
a rarity in those days, cast for it. At the head of the staff em- 
ployed in the work of critical editing he placed a learned Veronese 
called Bernardino Donato, and he sent for two printers from 
Venice, whom he took into his own household. Men like Adam 
Fumanus were employed in translating Greek works into Latin, 
and it is probable that Francesco Berni’s talents were also em- 
ployed on some part of the literary work. The expense of the 
maintenance of the large staff needed for the work of printing and 
the critical editing of manuscripts was, of course, very considerable, 
and Giberti’s work in this respect was the admiration of all learned 
men interested in theology. His fame spread even to Greece, for 
a Greek writer, supposed to be Arsenius, bishop of Epidaurus, a 
learned editor of the scholia of Euripides, praised Giberti’s con- 
tributions to learning in editing Greek fathers in a letter to 
Clement VII.*" 

The works published, some gt Verona and some by Donato at 
Venice and Lyons, included a commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, 
by St. John Chrysostom,** the ten extant books of the Demonstratio 
Evangelica of Eusebius of Caesarea, commentaries by other Greek 

* Ballerini, Vita Giberti, p. 50. %5 Tiraboschi, vol. vii. pt. i. lib. i. pp. 147-8. 
%* Sadoleti Epist. lib. iii. ep. 10, p. 112 (Lugdunum, 1554). 

* Cited by Ballerini, Opera Giberti, p. 51. 

%s Erasmus, writing to Pole on 25 Aug. 1532, says, ‘The whole of Chrysostom in 


Greek was promised me two years ago by Giberti, formerly datary, now bishop of 
Verona, but I see nothing of it’ Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. v. no. 382). 
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writers on the Psalms, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and also the works of St. Basil, some of them in the original 
Greek and others in Latin translations made by either Donato or 
Adam Fumanus. The writings by St. Basil consist of a work 
De Spiritu Sancto, three controversial works against the Arians, 
and seventeen homilies on Isaiah and the Psalms. It would be 
interesting to know why Giberti had been especially attracted to the 
study of Eusebius of Caesarea and St. Basil. The latter had been 
a very great ruler and bishop, for as bishop of Caesarea he was ez- 
officio exarch of Pontus, and his efforts all through his career had 
been directed to the same ends as those for which Giberti was 
striving, for he had been working at the stamping out of the Arian 
heresy, the improvement of the liturgy, and a reform of the 
monastic orders of the east. Probably what attracted Giberti to 
St. Basil was his spirit of devotion. Recent German criticism has 
shown that Eusebius of Caesarea occupied an interesting middle 
position in thought between Arianism and Athanasianism. He 
held the more indeterminate opinion of the earlier church on the 
great question in dispute, and though not an Arian bimself had 
much personal sympathy with that party, and resisted the addition 
of the famous clause ‘ of one substance’ until it had actually been 
accepted by the council of Nicaea. 

Giberti seems personally to have superintended the work of 
editing the Greek codices, and“from an obscure allusion in a letter 
to Bini, written on 24 Aug. 1533, it seems possible that he was 
also engaged in the work of translating the Ethics of Aristotle.* 
He begs Bini to send him a paraphrase, beeause he made such slow 
progress, owing to his ignorance, and fears that he is too old and 
busy to learn.” Giberti was living in an age when men’s minds 
were throwing off the yoke of Aristotle, especially in natural science. 
For instance, Jean Battista Benedetta of Venice, who died in 1590, 
wrote several works combating Aristotle on various points, such as 
his theory of falling bodies.*! Apparently Giberti wanted Bini to 
paraphrase the Ethics, in order that the work might be done with 
a scholar’s loving care to preserve the ancient text wherever possible, 
and only to alter dove la forza della verita sola stringessi. The 
feeling bears witness to his real love for the classics, for in the 
same sentence he alludes to tanti che impudentemente hanno posto 
mano a correggere il Testamento Nuovo, as if in both cases he cared 
greatly how the work was done. This mention of the Ethics, and 
the fact that such men as Berni and Mare Antonio Flaminio were 
members of his household, seem to show that Giberti never grew 


** His words are, quel poco dell’ Etica. 
” Lettere di 13 Huomini illustrissimi, racc. Gualterio, p. 77 (24 Aug. 1533). 


" Libri’s Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques depuis la Renaissance, p. 125 
(Halle, 1865). 
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as entirely as Pole did to sacrifice philosophy and the muses to 
theology.” 

The first step towards a real and permanent reform of the 
church of Verona must be the provision of an educated and religious 
clergy, and Giberti bent all his efforts to attain this end. Before 
he came to Verona he sent a monition to the chapter of the 
cathedral, bidding them make adequate provision for study, and he 
also despatched some of the young Veronese ecclesiastics to study 
the canon law in Padua. In those days of anarchy it was possible 
to find incumbents of livings who had never been ordained even to 
minor orders, and one of Giberti’s first acts was to send round an 
inquiry in each case into the title by which the benefice was held, 
and into proofs of ordination, theological knowledge, and virtuous 
life. If these proofs were not forthcoming the incumbent forfeited 
his benefice. In order that such men should not again be appointed 
to posts where they had the cure of souls, Giberti instituted, what 
was in those days most rare, an examination both in theoretical 
knowledge and conduct for all candidates for ordination. He 
issued constitutions to regulate both the lives of the clergy and the 
conduct of divine worship, and followed these up by a more detailed 
Institutio written in the Italian language.** This work, which was 
never printed, in consequence of Giberti’s death, contained an 
exposition of the sacraments, the decalogue, and many of the 
dogmas of the faith, and, in Ballerini’s words, was full of graves 
ubique sententiae, frequentissima Scripturarum testimonia, corrupte- 
larum acris castigatio. Other smaller books were issued by him, 
such as a manual for catechumens, containing a model form of 
ritual, and a book of rules for the use of confessors who were also to 
undergo an examination into their fitness for the office before 
receiving a license. As in England, before the Book of Common 
Prayer was compiled by Cranmer, four different forms of service 
were in use, so it was then in Italy, and Giberti was anxious to 
bring about uniformity. The influence of the revived learning and 
the wish to educate the people and appeal to their reason is evident 
in the fact that he had an Italian breviary prepared for use in his 
diocese. 

The confessional and the pulpit were the two great weapons in 
the hands of the clergy, and Giberti recognised the importance of 
both. At the close of the fifteenth century the art of preaching 
had fallen into general neglect. In England the Lollard preachers 


2 Pole, writing to Sadoleto on 28 Oct. 1532 about his (i.c. Sadoleto’s) philosophical 
writings, says that Giberti had detained him at Verona a whole day talking about 
scarcely anything else but Sadoleto and his studies. Sadoleto, as his letters show, 
never put theology before philosophy. He had the humanist’s disinterested love of 
knowledge for its own sake to the end (Gairdner, Letters and Papers, Henry VIII 
vol. viii. no. 1479). 


** It was not actually written by him, but done at his wish and in substance his work. 
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had brought it into suspicion, as a weapon which might be used 
with disastrous political consequences. In Italy Savonarola’s 
sermons had also been political weapons, and it was in sermons 
that he had sketched the new constitution for Florence after the 
expulsion of the Medici. Preaching was in the hands of the 
monastic orders, and jealousy between the seculars and regulars was 
the means of bringing it into disfavour. Many openly denied that 
preaching had any value or use, and in his History of the University 
of Cambridge Mr. Mullinger points out that Sir Thomas More in his 
Utopia omits the sermon altogether from divine service. There 
were indeed certain seasons in the church’s year, such as Lent, set 
apart for courses of sermons, but they were too often mere exercises 
of rhetoric or the dry bones of far-fetched allegorical interpretations 
of Scripture or sophistical argument. It was very rare to find 
reverent expounding of the simple narrative of the Gospels. Even 
as early as the fifteenth century there had been attempts to remedy 
this state of things. In England in 1446 the sum of 40/. had been 
bequeathed to endow preachers in each university. In 1503 
Alexander VI issued a bull empowering the chancellor to appoint 
twelve preachers annually, and in the same year the Lady Margaret 
preachership was founded through the influence of John Fisher, at 
that time vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge. But Fisher 
did not aim merely at a revival of the lost art of preaching, but at 
an entire change of style. He wanted to encourage sound learning 
and to make the sermon a powerful instrument in the revival of 
religious convictions, and for this purpose it was necessary to 
educate the preachers. This was the real object of the foundation 
in 1501, also under Fisher’s. influence, of the Lady Margaret 
readership in divinity for both universities. The readership was 
liberally endowed, and was held by the very best men, such as 
Fisher and Erasmus. 

This revival of the art of preaching which Fisher was trying 
to bring about in an English university Giberti was also striving 
for in Verona. He insisted that there was to be no unlicensed 
preaching, and gave those who received licenses a catalogue of 
subjects of which he wished them to treat in their sermons. 
As the preachers belonged to the regular orders, he encouraged 
meetings between them-and the parish priests, in order that the 
special shortcomings and difficulties in each parish should be 
known to those who occupied the pulpit. Sermons were to be 
preached every Sunday and on special feast days also. Moreover 
he prescribed the subjects for sermons.‘ The simple gospel is to be 
preached to the people, interpreted according to the ancient doctors 
of the church. The preacher is, moreover, no longer to fill his 
sermons with quotations from profane poets, or to dwell on subtle 

‘* Constitutiones, tit. 3, cap. ii., in Giberti Opera. 
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and abstruse questions. Heis bidden to remember the character of 
his audience, and to choose simple language, intelligible to the 
common people. He must urge parents to educate their children 
well in their tender age, the most important time of all. Finally, 
they are above all things to preach Christ crucified, and to keep 
always before their minds that their aim is the honour of God and 
the salvation of souls. In short, the sermons Giberti wanted would 
seem to be evangelical, simple, and practical. It was a grief to 
him that be could not preach, himself, to his people, as his voice 
was not strong enough, and that made him especially anxious to 
attract famous preachers to his city. 

On two different occasions he begged the regular clerks to 
settle in Verona. The first time they came, in Nov. 1528, they 
could not be persuaded to stay more than a year, because they could 
not find a sufficiently quiet place of residence, for the young nobles 
played their sword games in the square just outside the church 
where they ministered, and often disturbed divine service. Yet 
there was so much friction between the bishop and the city 
authorities at that time that the abuse could not be removed. 
Near by also there were gardens which were the resort of noble 
ladies, and which rang with their gay talk and laughter, to the 
annoyance of the austere clerks. So, taking advantage of a 
short absence of Giberti, Boniface a Colle and his companions 
departed from the city. The second time they came we read that 
they were almost driven away again by the bishop’s liberal allow- 
ances of food. In fact St. Cajetan was finally obliged to threaten 
to leave Verona in order to get him to desist from his well-meant 
efforts to provide for their support. 

We donot know under exactly what circumstances the Cappuccini 
. settled on the outskirts of Verona,* but we know that Giberti 
finally invited them to a residence within the city, just at the point 
where the Adige leaves the city walls. Writing to the marchioness 
of Pescara in 1539 “ he refers to 


these good Capuchin fathers, in whom shines out true, simple religion, 
not choked and stifled, who are happy also in this, that they have no need 
of human favour; nevertheless, as far as I can, not being able to resemble 
your ladyship in anything else, I force myself to be like you in this, 
namely, in showing that I know how much honour and favour their inno- 
cent life deserves.‘’ 


The famous Bernardino Ochino himself spent the Lent of 1542 in 


this monastery,** publicly expounding St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
people.** 


* But it was in 1530. “* The letter is undated, but must be about that year. 
*" Ferrero e Miiller, Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, no. 109, p. 181. 

** Benrath, Bernardino von Siena, p. 110 (Leipzig, 1875). 

* Ballerini, cap. xviii. p. 62. 
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Fra Bernardino of Siena had joined the newly reformed order 
of the Cappuccini six years after its recognition by the pope,®® and 
in 1588 he was elected vicar-general of that order, an honour which 
was again unanimously conferred upon him at the next election. 
In 1540 he had reached the zenith of his fame as a preacher. 
City vied with city in begging him to preach the course of Lenten 
sermons, and he was obliged to refer them to the pope for a 
decision. His power over hisaudience must have been extraordinary ; 
Charles V heard him and was quite carried away, and Cardinal 
Bembo heard him and wrote to Vittoria Colonna that he ‘ would 
open his heart to Fra Bernardino as freely as to Jesus Christ him- 
self.’ In another letter he writes— 


I confess I have never heard any one preach more usefully or more 
holily than he does. I do not wonder that you love him so much. He 
discourses with more variety and in a more Christian spirit than all the 
others who have arisen in my day, and with a more living charity and 
love. . . . He pleases every one above measure.*! 


As early as 1536 Ochino had been accused of heresy, but had 
made an entirely successful defence.** In 1535 Juan de Valdes had 
come to Naples in the train of the viceroy, and Ochino had fallen 
under his influence. Cajetan heard him preach in Naples and 
became suspicious. Caraffa was at that time in Rome, trying to 
urge on Paul III the necessity of establishing a supreme tribunal 
of the Inquisition in Rome, and Cajetan wrote and warned him of 
the seeds which were being sown by Ochino.** But no action had 
been taken on the accusation. At the time that he was a second 
time elected to the generalship of the order, Boverio, the annalist 
of the Capuchin order, writes that ‘he had not yet shown the 
slightest sign of heresy, either by word of mouth or writing.’ Yet 
acute observers at Modena noticed a difference in his style of 
preaching in 1540, and wrote that he was accused of ‘ preaching 
Christ too much, and of never having mentioned §. Geminiano or 
made any disputation.’** Probably, as in so many similar cases, 
the only objection which the most strictly orthodox could have 
brought against his sermons was what he omitted. Ochino him- 
self in a letter says that he was attacked because he preached 


* By bull of 3 July 1528; Benrath, Bernardino of Siena, Engl. transl. p. 12. 

5! 23 Feb. 1539, Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna, no. 100, p. 169. 

’* He was accused in Naples, where he preached in Lent at 8. Giovanni Maggiore 
and Charles V heard him. Vittoria Colonna, writing on 22 April 1537 to Cardinal 
Ercole Gonzfga, alludes to invidia and insidia against him (Carteggio di Vittoria 
Colonna, p. 139). 

58 The Theatines accused Ochino in Rome in 1539. Caracciolo, Vita Caietani, 
p. 242 (Coloniae Ubiorum, 1612). 

* Letter of Grillenzoni, 3 July 1542, to Cardinal Morone, among his papers in 
Vatican secret archives. 
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Christ and never anything but Christ. But this is hardly a fair 
description of the case for his opponents. 

There was, however, nothing in 1542 to prevent Giberti from 
giving Ochino a most friendly reception into Verona. Yet it was 
during the month that he spent in the Capuchin monastery there 
that the citation from Rome reached him. The blow seems to have 
fallen entirely unexpectedly, for on 20 May 1542 he had written to 
the government of his native city, Siena, in answer to their request 
that he would preach in Lent for them, saying that he expected the 
pope would send him back to preach again in Venice. 

The relations of Giberti to Ochino open the question of the 
former’s attitude towards heresy and the new opinions. But before 
entering on that question we must see what progress had been made 
towards the reform of the universal church since the accession of 
Alexander Farnese. 

- M. A. Tucker. 
(To be continued.) 
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France and the First Coahtion before the 
Campaign of 1796 


OWARDS the close of the fourth volume of L’ Europe et la Révo- 
lution Frangaise M. Sorel maintains that in and after 1795 the 
continuance of the war between Europe and the Revolution was in- 
evitable, because democratic France was irrevocably pledged to the 
doctrine of the natural frontiers, which the old monarchies also felt 
themselves bound to resist 4 owtrance. The assertion, though in 
some respects justifiable, does not harmonise with all the facts of the 
case. M. Sorel assumes that hostility between France and Austria 
and France and England in 1795 on the subject of the natural 
frontiers was inevitable, and holds that these powers, especially 
England, were bound to insist on the return of the republic to the 
frontiers of the French monarchy as in 1791. Now it may be 
granted that the doctrine of the natural frontiers had gained a 
strong hold on the French imagination by the autumn of 1795; 
but it does not therefore follow that that nation could and would 
in all cases force the dogma on Europe. Still less is it correct 
to assert that Austria and England always insisted on the return 
of France to its old frontiers. 1 propose to show that down to the 
beginning of Bonaparte’s campaign in Italy, which speedily 
brought about an entirely new situation, there was at any rate 
some hope of a compromise between the combatants, and that the 
overtures to that end were first made, and sincerely made, by 
Great Britain. The evidence on which I rely is found in docu- 
ments which I believe have not been published before, contained 
in our Foreign Office records, ‘ Austria,’ nos. 40—4, and ‘ Sardinia,’ 
no. 20. 

The despatches relating to the earlier part of the year 1795— 
that is, before Prussia and Spain successively came to terms with 
France in the treaties of Basel (5 April and 22 July 1795)—ex- 
plain the facts that induced Austria, England, and Sardinia to 
contemplate the possibility of an accommodation with France. It 
is clear that Thugut, the Austrian chancellor, and Sir Morton 
Bden, our ambassador at Vienna, thought the defence of Italy by 
the Austro-Sardinian forces to be in a precarious position even 
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before France gained the diplomatic triumphs to which reference 
has been made. Eden’s reports also show that this danger was 
greatly increased by the intrigues of the imperialist cliques and of 
their favourites on the staff of their army in Italy. Thus his 
despatch of 11 Feb. 1795, written to our minister for foreign 
affairs, Lord Grenville, dwelt on the scheming of General Wallis 
to obtain the then coveted command of the Austrian troops in 
Lombardy, though he was known to be lacking in the local know- 
ledge of General de Vins, who was soon to be chosen. Eden 
added this sentence, which shows that the hard terms imposed 
by Austria on Sardinia, as the price of her not very efficient help, 
had already strained the relations between the courts of Vienna 
and Turin :— 


It is a melancholy consideration that such Distrust prevails here and 
at Turin as to render it impossible to establish any Confidence, though 
the very existence of Italy is endangered by such Conduct. 


Soon afterwards came the news that the Habsburg grand duke 
of Tuscany was suing for peace from France, also that the French 
republic had placed an embargo on Genoese ships in French ports, 
besides impressing their crews. The doge at once protested 
against this violation of the neutrality of Genoa, forwarding also 
a copy of the protest to Vienna as a sign of his wish to remain 
strictly neutral. The imperialists had already seen that the 
neutrality of Genoa was being used in a way detrimental to the 
allies ; | and now again Eden reported (7 March) that the emperor 
Francis, while loudly condemning the conduct of the grand duke 
of Tuscany, and stating that he would approve of the seizure of 
Leghorn by a British fleet, also remarked, ‘The same measure, if 
circumstances admitted of it, would readily be adopted with regard 
to Genoa, or any place belonging to the [Genoese] republic.’ 

As soon as negotiations began between Prussia and France the 
court of Vienna suspected that Sardinia was about to make peace 
with its western neighbour. On 8 April 1795 Eden wrote— 


M. Thugut is equally positive as well that the Court of Turin has 
made overtures to be included in the Negotiations at Basle, as that the 
Court of Naples is treating through the French agent at Venice, and has 
even offered to the French a considerable supply of corn from Sicily as a 
means of procuring Peace. 


Thinking, perhaps, that the coalition was on the point of a 
breakdown, Thugut advised the issuing of a proclamation to the 
people of France stating that they (the French) had been the 


! The archduke Ferdinand late in November 1794 wrote to the emperor in terms 
which implied that the advantages of a declaration of war against Genoa were being 
discussed then both at Vienna and Milan, ostensibly in order to stop the aid which 
she was giving to French troops (Vivenot’s Thugut, Clerfayt und Wurmser). 
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aggressors, and urging them to adopt ‘a Zovernment such as may 
enable foreign powers to treat with them with security.’ This 
hint, as we shall presently see, was to be taken up by the British 
government, with results far other than those that were hoped for. 
Meanwhile, on receipt of the news of the peace between Prussia 
and France, Eden wrote that the emperor declared he would 
persevere with the war, but must have at once a loan of 500,000I. 
from Great Britain. There follows an interesting and ably written 
mémoire in French, setting forth the arguments in favour of a 
speedy accommodation with France. It is too long to be quoted 
here; it aimed at showing that war was more advantageous to the 
Comité de Salut Public than to the powers. The Comité saw that 
war was prolonging its life. Il rendra cette guerre interminable: il 
est bien pénétré qu’il ne peut régner que par elle. The mémoire is 
not signed, but seems to be by a French royalist of constitutional 
tendencies, and to be sincerely written; the writer states that it 
would be a crime to keep silence. Other French royalists who 
Were at Vienna seem to have perpetuated the disgust which the 
émigrés had long since inspired among these royalist intriguers. 
Las Cases is mentioned by Eden as busily engaged.” 

The news that Spain had concluded terms of peace with France 
on 22 July was another blow, and Eden reported at the close of 
August that the wretched state of the Sardinian army warranted 
the expectation that the court of Turin would speedily follow the 
example of that of Madrid. Many high persons at Vienna, he 
wrote on 30 Sept., ‘clamoured’ for peace, but the emperor was 
still firm for war and intended to regain his Belgic provinces. 
When, early in November, the new Spanish ambassador at Vienna 
ventured to express a wish to offer his mediation between the 
emperor and the republic, Thugut curtly repelled the suggestion 
and passed severe strictures on the conduct of Spain. He was 
careful, however, to warn our ambassador of the need of further 
help in money from Great Britain ; otherwise the emperor would 
‘be reduced to carry on what he termed an inactive war, as the 
present campaign, however ineffective it might be, had cost this 
country [Austria] above 80,000,000 florins.’ Thugut in fact asked for 
a British loan of 3,000,000/. and a British auxiliary corps of 20,000 
men. This last detail Eden said he ‘ could not seriously receive.’ 


2 The subsequent arrival in Vienna of Madame Royale of France, the future 
duchesse d’Angouléme, did not quicken royalist zeal at that capital. Eden reported 
on 21 Jan, 1796 (the third anniversary of Louis XVI’s execution) that she ‘seemed 
indifferent to the fate of her parents ;’ she was accompanied by ladies of republican 
views, who were promptly sent back to France by the authorities, and she seemed not 
to desire the company of the duchesse de Tourzel, the faithful companion of the royal 
family in 1792-3. Whether this report represented the real feelings of the young 
princess may well be doubted, but the impression which she made at Vienna was 
certainly unfortunate. 
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Tidings soon came to hand showing that the ‘inactive’ warfare 
which De Vins had waged since his earlier success at Vado was 
more costly than the boldest offensive would have been. While he 
was absent through illness his forces were routed by Masséna near 
Loano (23 Nov.) and chased, with heavy losses, towards Savona. 
At once the fear that Sardinia would side with France and seize 
part of the Milanese became acute. Overtures to that effect had, 
indeed, already been sent from Paris to Turin through Barthélemy, 
the enterprising envoy of the republic in Switzerland. There is 
every reason to believe that not only Victor Amadeus himself but 
all his official advisers repelled these proposals to betray his ally. 
But the court of Vienna thought otherwise, and affected to see in 
the French proposals for an armistice, which were being seriously 
discussed at Turin in January 1796, the first step in a course of 
betrayal. This finds expression in the closing sentences of Eden’s 
despatch of 30 Jan. 1796. 


. . . A jealousy of the views and sentiments of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment has long existed here, and M. de Thugut now expressed his 
conviction that, if the plan of concluding a separate peace be pursued at 
Turin, it is with the view of obtaining some compensation on the side of 
the Milanese for the loss of at least Savoy, the recovery of which he 
considers, in the present circumstances, as unattainable. . . . And he 
expressed the wish that if the King of Sardinia persisted in his negocia- 
tions the arrears of the subsidy due to him from England should be 
withheld, on the principle that he has not on his part fulfilled the condi- 


tions engaged for, and to prevent his having the means increased of 
acting against this country. 


Turning now to the Sardinian archives (vol. xx.) we find that 
Mr. Trevor, our minister at Turin, had no fear as to the loyalty 
of that court. Well informed though he was of the inner workings 
of affairs both at that capital and at Milan, where the governing 
clique that surrounded the archduke Ferdinand often thwarted the 
military operations, he never once suggested the idea that King 
Victor Amadeus intended to desert the coalition. His despatches 
dwelt on the courage with which the king and his ministers were 
struggling against the manifold difficulties that beset them. The 
following despatch may be selected as typical and of more than 
ordinary interest :— 


Turin: 30 Jan. 1796. 

. . » The general opinion is that the Prince de Hohenlohe will be 
Commander-in-Chief with M. Beaulieu Quarter-Master General. I had 
rather it had been His Sardinian Majesty with General Beaulieu the 
efficient man, for there is nothing so fatal to the public interests as the 


* Sorel, op. cit. iv. p. 234 et seq. 
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Rivalships (sic) of the Austrian Generals. There are some who do not 
despair of seeing General de Vins vindicate his character and recover 
the command, if he should prove that his only fault was illness, and that 
(which I believe really to be the fact) the principal cause of the late 
misfortunes was the system adopted by the Austrian Minister, and that 
there be now really an intention to alter that System; such an event, 
however improbable, is not impossible, and in truth unless the System 
be changed it matters little who the Commander is to be, and, I believe, 
any of those in question would be good enough, the moment that this 
were really to be the case. Though I can hardly permit myself the 
shadow of a hope that it will be possible to engage the Austrian Cabinet 
to those offensive operations which are so indispensably necessary, yet no 
endeavour to do so must be neglected. 


Trevor then reported that the French government had now 
dropped its proposals of an armistice, and only offered to effect an 
exchange of prisoners, naming Turin as the place for concluding 
this arrangement; the king, however, objected to Turin being 
chosen for this purpose, and suggested Savona. This fact should 
surely have dispelled Austrian suspicions, but it seems not to have 
done so. In fact they were to be increased by the proposal now to 
be made that the king of Sardinia should command the allied 
forces in Italy. This request, which promised to secure the needed 
unity of operations, was urged first by despatches sent from Turin 
to Vienna, and secondly by a diplomatic mission. Both efforts 
were useless, and worse than useless. Trevor and Eden concur in 
stating that, in its wish to speak firmly to Austria, so as to secure 
her more vigorous co-operation, the Sardinian court succeeded only 
in offending the Habsburg power. Trevor even avers (9 Feb.) that 
the Turin government alluded to the question of an armistice as 
still an open question, and thus had the air of saying, ‘If you 
do not think it worth your while to assist us, we can and will 
make peace with France.’ The mission of ‘a young officer of 
merit,’ St. Marsan (destined to a celebrated diplomatic career), 
_ along with Baron de la Tour, failed to efface this grievous mis- 
understanding ; and Eden reported on 1 March that the further 
mission of M. de Castel Alfer to Vienna had equally failed to heal 
the ‘distrust and resentment’ aroused at Vienna. 

Some hope was cherished that the selection of Beaulieu for the 
Austrian command in Italy would lead to a closer union in military 
affairs, as he was a personal friend of Colli; but it is well known 
that the choice of that septuagenarian was in itself a disaster, and 
that at the outset of the campaign he made the mistake of 
detaching Austrian battalions from the left wing, which was helping 
to cover Piedmont, in order to strengthen the column that was to 
sweep the French from the Genoese Riviera. Is it too much to 
assume that this diversion of force and his equally fatal inaction 
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at Acqui in the critical days (22-8 April) when the despairing 
Sardinians were discussing the terms of the armistice with 
Bonaparte were largely due to the fear of treacherous designs 
which the Austrian government imputed to that of Sardinia? 
That Trevor and Eden worked hard to scatter these unworthy 
fears is abundantly clear. Again and again they pointed out, both 
to the allied governments and to Lord Grenville, the urgent need 
of union and of vigour in the operations in Italy. The following 
despatch, sent by Trevor to London on 11 Feb., will show this. 
After remarking that snow had fallen on the mountains, an event 
which set free the Piedmontese commanders from all fear of an 
immediate attack, he referred to the sore straits of their troops, 
owing to the long arrears of the British subsidy due to the court 


of Turin. He then continued in the following strangely prophetic 
strain :— 


That the result can in any degree prove favourable either to this 
country or its allies; that it may effectually stem in the defiles of the 
Alps and Apennines the formidable torrent which threatens to over- 
whelm Italy, and which, from the gangrened disposition of too large a 
share of its Inhabitants, may too probably acquire fresh force and im- 
petuosity in its progress, will depend altogether upon the system adopted 
at Vienna for its defence, and by (sic) the encouragement which His 
|Britannic] Majesty may be induced to hold out to this Country to persevere 
in this arduous but honourable struggle, not merely by any pecuniary 
assistance he may furnish, but by the exertion of his good offices at the 
Court of Vienna and by the demonstration of its (sic) general interest and 
protection. 


The failure of the British government to pay to the court of 
Sardinia the subsidy formerly agreed on has often been cited by 
historians, including a recent narrator of the Italian campaign of 
1796,* as an instance of bad faith. But our ministry certainly 
believed that the much-talked-of proposals for an armistice were 
about to lead to ‘a separate peace between Sardinia and France. 
This will appear from a despatch written by Lord Grenville to Mr. 
Trevor on 19 Feb. 1796. 

Downing Street: 19 Feb. 1796. 

I have said nothing to youin my other Despatch on the subject of 
the disposition manifested by His [Britannic] Majesty for treating con- 
jointly with his allies for a general Peace, provided the Enemy were 
really disposed to enter into such negotiation and to satisfy the just 
expectations of His Majesty and his Allies. It is probable that the 
knowledge of this disposition on His Majesty’s part may in some degree 
operate to retard the progress of any separate negotiation between 
Sardinia and France, especially when the Court of Turin is informed by 
you, as you are now authorized confidentially to state, that His Majesty 
is concerting with the Court of Vienna the mode of making such a joint 


* Bouvier, Bonaparte en Italie, pp. 124, 443. 
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declaration as may ascertain with precision what are the real dispositions 
of the present Rulers in France in that respect. Such a declaration will 
probably be made through Mr. Wickham ;° and he will have order to 
invite His Sardinian Majesty’s Minister in Switzerland to join in it; but 
I do not expect that the Sardinian Minister wil] be sufficiently authorized 
on this point to venture to take this step upon himself. 

It is, I know, unnecessary to point out to you in what manner you 
are to avail yourself of this Circumstance to press upon the Sardinian 
Government the great comparative advantage which the Court of Turin 
must derive, in case of negotiations being opened, from treating jointly 
with Great Britain and Austria, rather than attempting to negotiate a 
Separate Peace, and on the other hand the little hope which the King of 
Sardinia can entertain of procuring safe or honourable terms for Himself 
if the Directory refuses to treat with the two most powerful Enemies of 
France. 


In order to understand ‘certain details in this despatch it is 
needful to go back, so as to trace the steps that the British ministry 
were taking, as they hoped, for the successful termination of the 
war. One of the chief difficulties in the way of any negotiations 
with the French republic had been the lack of any well-established 
government at Paris. During the Terror, when men came to the 
front apparently only to secure passports for the guillotine, no 
pacification was possible; and for more than a year after the 
reaction of Thermidor no government enjoyed sufficient stability to 
afford any guarantee that a treaty made with it would be lasting. 
But on 13 Vendémiaire (5 Oct.) Barras and Bonaparte decisively 
scattered the malcontents of Paris and installed in power the 
Directory, with the constitution of the year III. There now seemed 
a chance that the order of things established in France would be 
permanent, and the thought that peace might now be attainable 
found expression in the message to parliament which George III 
read on 29 Oct., at the beginning of the autumn session. After 
adverting to the successes of the allies and the growing distress 
and financial disorder in France the speech continued— 


A general sense appears to prevail throughout France that the only 
relief from the increasing pressure of these difficulties musi arise from 
the restoration of peace and the establishment of some settled system of 
government. The distraction and anarchy which have so long prevailed 
in that country have led to a crisis of which it is impossible to foresee 
the issue, but which must in all probability produce consequences highly 
important to Europe. Should this crisis terminate in any order of things 
compatible with the tranquillity of other countries, and affording a reason- 
able expectation of security and permanence in any treaty which might 
be concluded, the appearance of « disposition to negociate for a general 
peace on just and equitable terms will not fail to be met, on my part, 
with an earnest desire to give it the fullest and speediest efiect. But I 


5 Then our minister in Switzerland. 
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am persuaded you will agree with me that nothing is so likely to ensure 
and accelerate this desirable end, as to shew that we are prepared for either 
alternative, and are determined to prosecute the war with the utmost 
energy and vigour until we have the means of concluding, in conjunction 
with our allies, such a peace as the justice of our cause and the situation 
of the enemy may entitle us to expect. 


An amendment was moved by Fox, praying his majesty to 


take immediate steps for bringing about a peace with France, whatever 
might be the present or future form of her internal government, looking 
for indemnity where alone indemnity could be found, in the restoration 
of industry, plenty, and tranquillity at home. 


This amendment was lost by 59 votes against 240. There thus 
seemed to be on both sides of the Channel a well-established 
government. 

- That the expression of a wish for a general pacification was not 
a mere device to clutch at a passing popularity amidst the distress 
of the autumn of 1795, as has been suggested by Thiers and other 
historians, will now be proved by reference to the despatches sent 
to the court of Vienna. The Directory having proved to be no 
phantom government, the proposals of the British ministry took 
diplomatic form in a ‘ most secret’ despatch of Lord Grenville to 
Sir Morton Eden (F. O. ‘ Austria,’ no. 48). 

Downing St. Dec 22, 1795. 

In conformity to the intimation in my last Despatch, I have it now 
in command to state to you more in detail the Sentiments of H.M.’s 
Gov‘ on the general line of conduct to be pursued in concert by the 
allied Courts, with a view both to the continuance of the War, if that 
should be necessary, and to the conduct and objects of a Negotiation for 
Peace, if the course of affairs should lead to such an issue. 


The despatch proceeds to treat of the first alternative. The 
active aid of Russia must be secured, so as to clinch the military 
advantages lately gained; Sir Charles Whitworth was charged to 
state at St. Petersburg that we would grant a subsidy at the rate 
of 1,000,000/. for 55,000 men for 12 months. Austria’s request 
for a loan of 3,000,000/. could not, however, be met, owing to the 
drain of specie from England. It continues by referring to the 
pressing need of peace that must be felt by France, owing to her 
increasing embarrassments.’ 

® Thiers and M. Sorel, as also MM. Rambaud and Vast in their volume on the 
French Revolution, are to all appearances unaware of the reasons that led Pitt to 
make his overtures to France by way of Mr. Wickham in Switzerland. The foregoing 
despatch and the one now to be quoted show that it was to enable Austria and Sardinia 
to jpin in the declaration. M. Bourgeois (Manuel Historique de Politique Etrangére, 
ii. 166) asserts that Pitt did not ‘seriously’ offer peace to France until July 1797. 


Thiers speaks of ‘certain preposterous questions’ which Wickham was to put to 
Barthélemy. 


* This exactly tallies with the arguments forcibly used by Pitt in his great speech 
of 29 Oct. 1795. 
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It was under thisimpression that His Majesty addressed the Message 
to the two Houses of Parliament which formed the subject of my last 
Dispatch. This communication is to be regarded merely as notifying 
to Parliament that His Majesty considered those circumstances as being 
now removed which had hitherto rendered it impossible for the Allies 
even to treat with France. But His Maj’ is of opinion that if in the 
course of the winter, no overtures for Negotiation should be received 
from the French Government, much advantage might be eventually 
derived even from a more direct declaration conveyed to that Country 
of a willingness to enter into the discussion of terms of Peace, particularly 
as, in the present disposition of the people in France, such a step might 
tend in the most effectual manner to embarrass the present leaders, sup- 
posing them td persevere in the view of aggrandizement and extension of 
limits which have not yet been disclaimed. If any such step were at any 
time to be taken by His Majesty, the utmost Care would be used to fulfill 
to their utmost extent the existing engagements between His Majy and 
His Allies. But,.whenever the time for such a declaration shall arise, it 
would be much more satisfactory to His Majesty to have obtained the 
previous concurrence of His Allies and that the Declaration should be 
made in the name of all the Allied Powers. 


The despatch then proposes that, as time must elapse before 
common action could be taken, it might be well for the courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg to instruct their ministers in London as 
to the terms of this declaration. If in the interval any such 
overture should come from France his majesty’s government will 
answer that 


His Majesty is not disinclined to enter into such discussions in concert 
with His Allies, and that He will communicate to them any proposals 
for general Peace which may be made by France, reserving to Himself to 
frame His further answer in conformity to such a general Plan as will 
meet with their approbation. But, as it is by no means improbable the 
professions of a general wish for Peace may be succeeded (if not accom- 
panied) by specific propositions of Peace, no time should be lost by the 
Allies in discussing the conditions which they may be prepared either to 
receive or to offer in concert. 

The terms which appear to His Majesty’s Gov’ most reconcilable with ° 
the principles on which the War has been conducted, and with an 
honourable termination of it, are reducible to a very few heads, the 
general outlines of which I shall now state to you for the information of 
the Court of Vienna, leaving (as is obviously necessary in this stage of 
the business) the particular detail of them to the progress of future dis- 
cussions and events. The first of them is the endeavour of procuring 
for the Royalists in the interior [of France] a general amnesty and the 
option either of remaining in their country under the existing Govern- 
ment and in the undisturbed enjoyment of such effects as may be 
continued or restored to them, or of disposing of those effects by sale and 
of carrying with them the proceeds thereof to any Asylum in any other 
Country which they may prefer. 
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2‘ly The situation of France with regard to her possessions out of 
Europe will, at the period which has been specified as the most favourable 
for either receiving or making overtures for pacification, most probably 
be such as not only to afford to Great Britain an indemnification for the 
risks and expences she has incurred in the prosecution of the war, but 
also to enable Her, in consequence of the further successes to which She 
may now reasonably look, to facilitate by some sacrifices such Terms of 
Peace in Europe as may conduce to general tranquillity. 

84y With regard to the establishment of this desirable event on a 
permanent Basis in Europe, His Maj; is of opinion that, as the Netherlands 
constitute the great link of connection between this Country and Austria, 
the interest of the system of Triple Alliance essentially requires that those 
provinces should be restored to their lawful sovereign. And His Maj’ is 
farther of opinion that no other equally effectual mode could be devised 
of rendering those Provinces a barrier against the progress of France 
in that quarter, and thereby securing the general repose of Europe; and 
that consequently the other plans which have occasionally been suggested 
of an exchange of them for Bavaria, of their being placed under the 
dominion of a younger branch of the House of Austria, or of their being 
formed into a separate State, independent both of Austria and France, 
would, for reasons which are obvious, and which in this stage of the 
business it is not necessary to detail, be far less satisfactory in their result 
and consequently less calculated to justify any sacrifices on the part of 
this country for their attainment. The restoration therefore of the 
Netherlands to Austria and the possession of them by that power will, it 
is hoped, be considered as the first object in any plan of pacification with 
France in Europe, to be concerted by the three Allied Powers. The King 
is however fully persuaded of the existence of the difficulties which have 
been represented by the Austrian Government as arising from the present 
dismantled state of the fortresses in those Provinces and from the 
anarchy which has so long prevailed in them. His Maj’ cannot therefore 
withhold his assent to the propriety of the reasoning employed by Austria 
to shew the importance of an acquisition of territory to serve as a 
connection and barrier to those Provinces. And His Maj’ would very 
willingly concur in any practicable Plan for procuring at a General Peace 
the annexation of the County of Liége and of that part of the Dutch 
territory and possessions which has been ceded to France by the late 
Treaty ;* and even some barrier on the side of France if the present 
circumstances of the war should be so far varied by future success on the 
part of Austria as to afford any reasonable prospect in this respect. His 
Maj’ thinks that the conducting the negotiations on these principles 
would offer the fairest prospect of restoring tranquillity on a permanent 
Basis. But it is obvious that he cannot enter into any definite engage- 
ment either as to the extent to which any ideas of barrier or acquisition 
shall be carried in the course of the negotiation, or to the precise terms 
on which those points may be finally arranged, both of which must be 
kept open for more mature consideration, and must in a great measure 
be connected with events which it is now impossible to foresee. In 


* By the Treaty of the Hague (16 May 1795) the Dutch ceded to France their land 
south of the Maas. 
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particular it is obvious that much may depend on the situation of 
Holland at the period which may be chosen as the most advisable for 
opening of Negotiation for Peace, and the King’s desire would certainly be 
to co-operate as far as might be practicable for the restoration of the 
former Gov'in Holland. At the same time, however, it is proper to add 
that, whatever may be the situation of that Country, no obstacles thence 
arising would be considered as of sufficient importance to defeat the accom- 
plishment of the general plan now stated, if it should not meet with 
impediments in other respects. I think it right further to observe on 
these propositions that it will be indispensably necessary to observe the 
greatest secresy respecting them, particularly towards the Court of Berlin, 
until the plan shall be in so advanced a state as to preclude the possi- 
bility of obstructions being raised in that quarter. H.M. thinks it 
unnecessary for him to say anything further on the Peace of the Empire, 
except in so far as has been here incidentally mentioned. The details of 
that subject must be considered as more immediately interesting to the 
Court of Vienna than to Great Britain. 

With regard to the other Powers of Europe which continue engaged 
in the war—viz. Naples, Portugal, and Sardinia—no other measures will 
be requisite as to the former [from whom no part of their respective terri- 
tories has been wrested] than that they shall be included in the general 
plan of pacification. But with respect to the latter, it will be incumbent 
on the King to exert Himself in conjunction with His Allies to procure 
for the King of Sardinia the restoration of Savoy, not only as that 
country, if left in the hands of France, would always facilitate Her 
operations against the different States of Italy, but also as His Majesty is 
under engagements to the King of Sardinia to effect for him the re- 
possession of the territories of which he has been divested by the 
aggression of France, provided the King of Sardinia continue on His part 
to carry on the war with good faith and with as much exertion as the 
State of His Dominions and Resources will permit. 

P.S. Since the above was written I have received your despatches from 
127 to 180, both inclusive. I have not had time to receive His Maj’’s 
commands upon them, but they do not appear to me materially to vary 
the objects of these instructions. With respect to what is mentioned in 
no. 128 about a private negotiation, you are already authorized to give 
the strongest and most satisfactory assurances on that point.’ No such 
negotiation has ever been in question, and the tenor of this dispatch will 
sufficiently prove how different the King’s views are from any idea of 
private or separate Treaty. With respect to Italy, the effect which the 
late disasters there may produce on the Court of Turin is certainly much 
to be feared. The danger would have been prevented if M. Devins had 
been authorized and directed to pursue his successes at the opening of the 
campaign instead of pursuing a defensive and inactive system. As it is, 
the only effectual remedy against it is that which I trust the Court [of 
Vienna] is at last about to adopt, that of reinforcing its Army in that 
quarter. The assurances contained in this Dispatch, and which you are 
directed to communicate to M. Thugut, will, I presume, satisfy the wish 


®° A rumour had been current at Vienna that England was about to make a 
separate Peace. 
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he appears (by your no. 130) to have expressed to you, and will certainly 
entitle H.M. to receive reciprocal assurances from the Court of Vienna 
to the same effect. 


The same assurances were given by Lord Grenville in a ‘ most 
secret’ despatch (‘ Austria,’ no. 44) dated Downing Street, 31 Jan. 
1796, in which our foreign minister informed Eden that the 
circumstances now seemed to warrant the hope that the declaration 
might be issued 


for the double purpose either of securing advantageous Terms of Peace, or 
of laying the foundation of a vigorous prosecution of the war. 


The despatch continues that the king expected to be apprised of 
the general sentiments of his imperial majesty on this most im- 
portant subject. 


When that answer shall be received, the opinions of the Austrian 
Government will certainly be considered with that attention to which on 
every account they are so justly entitled. But unless that answer should 
contain any statement on the part of the Court of Vienna resting on points 
materially different from those which are now in our contemplation 
respecting the general situation of affairs, it is probable that I shall be 
commanded to transmit to you, and thro’ you to Mr. Wickham, the 
form of a Note or other paper for the purpose which I have mentioned, 
with an instruction to him to communicate it tothe Enemy thro’ the 
French Minister in Switzerland. By this mode of communication, an 
option will be given to the Court of Vienna to make itself a party to this 
step or not, as shall be judged most expedient by the Austrian Gov’, 
and at all events that Gov’ will possess not only a general know- 
ledge of the step intended to be taken but also the most complete and 
fullest information as to the particulars of it. 


The despatch goes on to say that the reasons for this step 
being taken earlier than was at first thought of were (1) that the 
French government had announced, in ‘however defective and 
equivocal’ a way, their desire to make peace ‘on terms not incon- 
sistent with the safety of other powers.’ But this was accom- 
panied by the circulation of a paper containing terms of peace 
which ‘ would be rejected here as being extravagant and insulting.’ 
If these were really their terms of peace they would arouse general 
indignation through Europe. (2) The increasing difficulties of 
France seemed to favour a pacification. (8) The British expedi- 
tion to the West Indies had been driven back by storms to refit, 
but 12,000 men more would be added to that expedition. It was 
hoped that M. Thugut would unreservedly state the views of the 
court of Vienna; the British government wished to maintain 
complete concord with it. In a further despatch of 9 Feb. 1796 
Lord Grenville expressed his satisfaction at M. Thugut’s assent to 
the general proposals of the British government. It now only 
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remained to fix a time for the overtures to be made. But this was 
accompanied by another despatch of the same date, marked ‘ most 
secret,’ stating that no sanguine hopes were entertained of a 
general pacification. Much more must be done by the allied arms 
before the allies ‘can hope to receive from France a proposal or 
agreement in any admissible Terms of Peace.’ Grenville further 
pointed out the desirability of limiting the sum granted by loan to 
Austria as much as possible, and to defer payment as long as 
possible. 

This last device is open to severe censure as tending to enfeeble 
our allies at the time when they were urgently in need of help; but 
at any rate it proves that ministers sincerely believed that peace 
might be the outcome of their proposals. They could also allege 
that it was a natural consequence of the armistice recently and 
most unexpectedly concluded by General Clerfayt with the French 
on the Rhine, the causes of which had not yet been explained to 
the British government. That commander was speedily disgraced 
for his precipitate action in this matter, which, however desirable 
on military grounds, certainly gave the impression that Austria 
was about to give up the struggle. 

If any further proof were needed of Pitt’s sincerity it is afforded 
by the correspondence between George III and Lord Grenville, 
recently published in the Dropmore Papers. The foreign 
minister on 30 Jan. 1/96 wrote to the king at Windsor, stating 
that the cabinet was about to send a despatch to Sir M. Eden with 
a view to a joint negotiation with Austria for peace with France. 
George III’s reply was curt and contemptuous in tone, but he 
ended by saying that he would not ‘ make any obstinate resist- 
ance’ to the proposals of the ministry. Clearly the king con- 
sidered them too lenient. It is known how strongly he felt on the 
subject of the restoration of the house of Orange, as was to be 
shown at the time of the Amiens negotiations; and he probably 
felt that his ministers were going too far in their desire to con- 
ciliate France by giving way to the ‘natural limits’ dogma in 
respect of Nice, and by not opposing a more absolute resistance to 
her demand for the whole of the Rhine frontier. On the question 
of the Netherlands the ministry was inflexible, and remained so 
during the negotiations conducted by Lord Malmesbury at Paris 
later in the year; but Grenville’s despatch of 22 Dec. 1795 proves 
that the opinions of the ministry concerning the ownership of the 
lands around Coblentz and Mainz were on the whole opportunist. 

No chance, however, was given of putting them to the test of a 
serious negotiation. The fears expressed in Grenville’s second 
despatch of 9 Feb. were re-echoed from Vienna. The apprehen- 
sions there felt were probably due to the alarming news sent 

” Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, iii. 169 et seq. (Hist. MSS. Comm.). 
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thither by Mallet du Pan, whose secret connexions at Paris 
warned him that the Directory firmly intended to press on the war, 
and to invade the Milanese cotite que cotite—a resolve that was 
almost certainly inspired by Bonaparte’s masterly plan of 
campaign, which had won the adhesion of Carnot.'' On 27 Feb. 
1796 Eden reported as follows :— 


I do not expect that he [Thugut] will, notwithstanding my urgent 
Instances, have recommended to the emperor to join His Majesty in the 
Declaration. . . . M. Thugut, though he expressed the opinion that the 
measure may produce favourable effects on the French nation, does not, 
from the principles of the present Rulers in France, expect that it will 
be met by any conciliatory step on their part. 


The next despatch (2 March) states that the emperor declined 
to join in the declaration, but that when he put an end to the 
armistice on the Rhine he would issue a declaration of the same 
general purport.'? Three days later Eden wrote that the emperor 
Francis would strive to regain his Netherlands along with the 


bishopric of Liége, but failing that he must seek an indemnity 
elsewhere. 


He [Thugut] intimated for this purpose the exchange of the Belgic 
Provinces for part of Bavaria, or even for the Duchy of Wirtemberg, in 
which case these should be guaranteed by the principal Powers of Europe 
to the Prince who may be put in possession of them. 


Eden at once remarked that he hoped this case would not 
arise. It is clear then that this divergence of view respecting the 
Bavarian exchange, which had so long separated the courts of 
London and Vienna, was the first cause that thwarted Pitt’s plan 
of a joint declaration with a view to negotiations for peace. A 
second and more important cause was the lofty tone now taken by 
the Directory. On 9 April Eden reported (in cipher) that the 
answer handed by the French envoy at Basel, M. Barthélemy, to 
Mr. Wickham confirmed the apprehensions already felt as to the 
demands of the French Government, and that ‘nothing was now 
left for us but great military exertions.’ 

The question now arises, Was this warlike infatuation on the 
side of France due to the Directors and the armies, or to the 
people as a whole? Here the answer can scarcely be doubtful. 
There are good grounds for believing that, until the brilliant 
victories of Bonaparte awakened a thirst for military glory and 
‘conquest, the majority of the people of France would have 
welcomed peace, even if it implied the sacrifice of some of the 
districts bordering on the Rhine. The Mémoires of Thibaudeau 


4 So too on 27 Jan. Trevor reported from Turin that the Directory was desperate 
and would push on the war a outrance. 


2 The armistice was not ended until the close of May. 
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and of Doulcet de Pontécoulant reveal the discontent with the 
Directory that prevailed through the winter of 1795-6, as well as 
the growing strength of the modérés even throughout ‘the year of 
victories.’ And that moderate party was in the main a party of 
peace. Malmesbury reported, in his despatch of 27 Oct. 1796 
from Paris, the progress made by the faction of the modérés, who 
called themselves Les Honnétes Gens, and were dubbed by their 
opponents La Faction des Anciennes Limites.* This last name 
was doubtless misapplied, but from what we know of their views 
they would seem to have been by no means irreconcilable with 
those of Pitt and Grenville.* The majority of the Directory, how- 
ever, was bent on war, and on the acquisition of ‘the natural 
frontiers ;’ it discerned in the powers of Bonaparte and the plunder 
of Italy a means of gaining glory and profit that would prop up 
its own tottering authority. The Mémoires of Pontécoulant show 
that at the outset of the campaign of 1796 that policy of conquest 
was far from being the wish of the whole nation; and the abrupt- 
ness of the answer given by the Directors to the British proposal 
made through Wickham was doubtless due to their knowledge that 
in this matter they had not the support of the people of France. 
Undeterred by this failure in the spring of 1796, Pitt made 
another effort in October, when he despatched Lord Malmesbury to 
Paris with terms that were practically the same as those suggested 
before. If failure was probable in the spring it was certain in the 
autumn ; it is, therefore, needless to dwell on the details of this 
second attempt, which are well known. 

It only remains to point out the fatal influence of Pitt’s earlier 
action on the campaign of 1796. By withholding the subsidies 
due to Austria and Sardinia he left them in a most precarious 
condition. The evidence afforded by our records on this point is 
conclusive. Trevor’s despatch of 11 Feb. has already been 
noticed as proof of the sorry straits of the Sardinian government. 
The position of the imperialists was fully as bad. On 9 April 
Eden reported that the Austrian board of finance had recently 
declared to the emperor ‘ their utter inability to provide even for 
the common expenses of the war.’ On 29 April our foreign 
minister replied that 100,000/. might be advanced at once, so as 
to relieve ‘the immediate and pressing distress’ of the Austrian 
army. But by that time Bonaparte’s blows had severed Sardinia 
from the coalition, and were about to beat back the imperialists 


18 Lord Malmesbury, Diaries, iii. 288. 

‘4 See the speech of Barthélemy on 6 June 1797, after his election as Director, 
expressing a hope for a general pacification on terms of justice and moderation. 
Carnot then spoke in the same sense: Souvenirs de Pontécoulant, ii. 146. Pentécou- 
lant adds, Ces veux étaient ceux de la France entiére; ils étaient sincéres dans la 


bouche de ceux qui les exprimaient, mais ils trowvaient peu de sympathie dans les 
trois autres membres du gouvernement. 
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on Mantua. Later on Pitt sent, on his own authority, a subsidy 
of 1,200,000. to Austria, but then it was too late. In truth 
nothing could have been more unfortunate, well intentioned 
though it was, than Pitt’s action in the early part of 1796. Far 
from persuading the, Directory to meet him halfway, his pro- 
posals only served to stiffen their resolve to obtain terms which 
then seemed to the allies utterly inadmissible ; and his question- 
able conduct in withholding the subsidies, on which Austria and 
Sardinia alike counted, undoubtedly facilitated the first military 
triumphs of Bonaparte. These in their turn gave unexpected 
strength to the Directory, enabling it to overcome the modérés by 
the coup @état of Fructidor, while its masterful general imposed 
on the continent the humiliating terms of the peace of Campo 
Formio. In brief this ill-starred attempt to arrive at a compro- 
mise with the French republic weakened the first coalition when it 
was about to be subjected to a wholly unexpected strain, and thus 
substantially furthered the rise of Bonaparte. 


J. Hotuanp Rose. 
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Notes and Documents 


‘ Giffard of Barbastre.’ 


GEorrrey Garmar’s English translators seem to have been sadly 
puzzled by the phrase de Barbastre in the following passage :— 


Od sul Giffard le Peiteuin 

Ki de Barbastre ert son cosin 
Adubat il trente valez. 
Trenche aveit leur tupez.! 


Joseph Stevenson? renders the lines in a spirit of the wildest 
irresponsibility as follows :— 


With Giffard the Poitevin, who was the cousin of the man with the 
beard, he knighted thirty young men and had their hair cut. 


This extraordinary rendering of de Barbastre as ‘the man 
with the beard’ was probably suggested to its inventor by the 
line 6087 and those that follow, lines that tell how Walter Giffard 
had the heads of his young clients shaved or shorn of their locks. 
This operation has apparently suggested the word ‘ barber,’ from 
which, of course, it is but a short step to barba and Barbastre. 
It would not be easy to find a better example of translation by 
guesswork. 

Gaimar’s second English translator, Mr. C. T. Martin, sees 
clearly enough that his predecessor’s rendering will not do. But 


his own explanation of the phrase is, if possible, more amusing 
than Stevenson’s. He writes— 


I am inclined to think it has something to do with bastre, illegiti- 
mate, referring to Walter Giffard’s affinity with William. Giffard was 
son of Osbern de Bolebec and Avelina, sister of Gunnora, mistress, after- 
wards wife, of Richard I, duke of Normandy. Gunnora was William 
Rufus’s great-great-grandmother.* 


' L’ Estorie des Engles, ll. 6084-7. 
2 Church Historians of England, n. ii. 804. 
% Vol. ii. p. 192 (Rolls Series). 
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Here, apparently, just as the first five letters of Barbastre 
suggested Stevenson’s interpretation, the last six letters of the 
same word suggest Mr. Martin’s. Moreover Mr. Martin’s logic 
seems at fault. If this was what the poet had in view, surely he 
would have said that William Rufus was cousin ‘ by bastardy’ to 
Walter Giffard rather than that Walter Giffard was cousin ‘by 
bastardy’ to William Rufus. 

The real meaning of the passage, however, is very simple, and 
has nothing whatever to do either with beards or with bastards. 
The natural translation is as follows :— 

William Rufus, along with his cousin, Giffard the Poitevin—([that 
Giffard, I mean,| who was ‘ of Barbastre '—knighted thirty youths. 


‘Barbastre,’ or Barbastro, was a celebrated stronghold in Aragon, 
not very far from Saragossa, and perhaps of all the many famous 
exploits of French and Norman knights 4n Spain during the 
eleventh century none was more famous than the capture of this 
fortress from the Mohammedans by a heterogeneous body of 
Norman, French, Italian, and Spanish knights in the year 1064, 
two years befcre Hastings. The epithet-de Barbastre signifies that 
Walter Giffard in earlier days had taken a part in this great expe- 
dition, and was called by the honourable title ‘ Giffard of Barbastre,’ 
in honour of this fact, and perhaps also to distinguish him from 
his son bearing the same Christian name. The custom of taking 
a local appellation, or receiving one, as a reminder or recognition 
of warlike or other connexion with special localities dates back to 
Roman times and on to our own. We have only to think of Gaius 
Marcius Coriolanus and Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus; of 
Robert the Frisian and his son Robert ‘ the Jerusalemite ;’ or in our 
own days of ‘ Chinese’ Gordon, the marquis of Dufferin and Ava, and 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. In Walter Giffard’s own lifetime 
his fellow-Norman Roger de Toeny was for a similar reason 
known as ‘ Rogerius de Hispania,’ or ‘ Rogerius Hispanicus.’* In 
the eleventh and early twelfth centuries a large number of the 
Norman and French chivalry took service at one time or another 
against the Saracens in Spain. I need but mention the names of 
Rotrode, count of Perche, William Carpenter, Reginald of Balliol, 
and Robert Burdet. Hence there is not the slightest difficulty 
in accepting this indication of Walter Giffard’s presence in the 
campaign of Barbastre as an historical fact. Indeed, we may go 
further and assert that from a totally independent source he can 
be proved to have been in Spain about this date (c. 1064-5). 
Wace in the Roman de Rou tells how on the morning of the great 
battle of Hastings Duke William called for his Spanish warhose to 
be brought out for him to mount—a warhorse sent him by a 


* Order. Vit. ed. Migne, pp. 98, 257, 595. 
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certain king of Spain par mult grant amistie. This steed, the poet 
adds, had been brought to Normandy by Walter Giffard : 


Gautier Giffard l’out amené 
Qui a Saint Jame aveit esté.° 


Walter Giffard then in 1066 had already been to Spain and re- 
turned. Probably after the taking of Barbastre he went on a 
pilgrimage to Compostella, and thence led back the ‘ good horse 
of Spain’ on which his overlord, Duke William, rode during the 
early hours of the famous battle. T. A. ArcHER. 


The Colchester Mint in Norman Times. 


A NUMISMATIC History of the Reign of Henry I, by Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, has lately occupied more than 500 pages of the Numis- 
matic Chronicle. It has been suggested to me, as one whose writ- 
ings are repeatedly cited in this work, that I should express an 
opinion on the theories which the writer has set himself to prove. 
This can best be done by taking the case of Colchester, with the 
history of which I am familiar. 

It is needful, however, to begin by explaining that Mr. Andrew’s 
object is to demonstrate that under the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
dynasties the ‘monetary system was carried on under a feudal 
constitution differing considerably from what has hitherto been 


supposed.’ Thus ‘anew light is thrown upon our feudal monetary 
conditions.’ 


By it the historian should be able to check many uncertain dates in 
our early records, for by its help he can establish the dates of the presence 
of the king and his barons in England, or their absence abroad, at any 
specified time. It also enables him to test the validity of our charters, to 
prove the accuracy of Domesday, and, in other reigns, to follow the effeet 
of sieges and counter-sieges during our civil wars and insurrections. To 
the topographer and genealogist it almost writes the history of scores of 
the principal towns and families in England (p. 4). 


Of this claim it can at least be said that it does not err on the 
side of modesty. But we have to see if the ‘new light’ is not an 
ignis fatuus after all. 

One of the very foundations on which Mr. Andrew builds is a 
confusion between the auzilium and the firma of towns in the 
twelfth century. The payment to the crown in respect of moneyers 
was included in a borough’s firma, and when the number of 
moneyers was reduced an equivalent remission was made in the 
Jirma. Thus in the Pipe Rolls of Henry II when the firma of 


5 Vol. ii. p. 239. 1 Fourth series, i. 1-515. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXX. 
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Colchester was 40/. the Pipe Rolls record annually (from 1158) a 
remission of 81. out of this, ‘in defalta monete,’ down to and includ- 
ing the twelfth year. But in the thirteenth year we find 41. 
remitted out of fhe firma ‘in defalta monete hoc anno,’ and thence- 
forth this remission is repeated annually. Mr. Andrew of course 
was well aware that the jirmd included the sum paid for the 
privilege of coining; we find him writing as follows :— 


As the Pipe Roll tells us that, out of the firma of 40/., 100s. were re- 
turned to the burgesses in 1180, we may assume that this reduction of 
51. was, as in the similar instances of Dorchester and Tamworth (which 
see), in return for the surrender of the dies. 

That the firma of 401. paid by the burgesses did include the privilege 
of coining is quite clear, for our coins tell us that the mint of Colchester 
was discontinued during the issue of the first type of Henry II, and the 
Pipe Roll for 1157-8 shows this to have occurred in that year. For the 
Jirma paid by the town was still 40/., but 60s. of it was returned to the 
burgesses in defectu monetariorum de wno anno (p. 165). 


Tt was the regular practice on the Pipe Rolls to make such 
remissions on the firma when the original number of moneyers 
had been reduced. Mr. Andrew cites, for instance, from the roll 
of 4 Hen. II, Et in defectu Monetariorum de Tetford 40s., as show- 
ing ‘that only two of the four moneyers were then in office,’ 
supplementing it by an entry of later years, Et in defectu IIII 
monetariorum de Tetford 4l., meaning ‘ that, as the four moneyers of 
Thetford were no longer there . . . the burgesses were allowed a 
remittance (sic) of 4l., as representing the rent of the old mint.’ I 
may add to Mr. Andrew’s evidence the following important passage 
from the Pipe Roll of 1175 (21 Hen. IT) :— 


Et in defalta V Monetjariorum] apud Norwich’ C sfolidos]. Et in 
defalta III Monetjariorum] de Thetford LX sfolidos]. Et in defalta II 
Monet{ariorum] de Gippeswich’ XL s[olidos] (p. 108).? 


Here we have strong evidence that (as Mr. Andrew seems to 
think) 1/. was remitted from the firma for every reduction of a 
moneyer below the original number.* But that reduction is made 
where we should expect it to be made, namely, on the firma itself, 
the firma which included the rent to the crown for the local mint. 
On turning, however, to the Pipe Roll of 1180, under Colchester, 
we find that the remission of 5/. was made, not, as Mr. Andrew alleges 


? On the Pipe Roll of 1 Ric. I these figures are increased to 6 moneyers at Nor- 
wich, 4 at Ipswich, and 4 at Thetford, the total remission for their loss rising accord- 
ingly to 141. 

’ It can be proved that the reduction of 4/. in the ferm of Colchester was made in 
consideration of the non-existence of four moneyers. The roll of 1 Ric. I enters it as 
‘In defalta IIII monetariorum IIII li. ;’ and an exchequer record of 22 Ric. II (printed 
in Madox’s Firma Burgi) shows that since the later years of Henry II its burgesses 
had been entitled to a yearly remission of 41. in defectu quatuor monetariorum. 
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(in the long quotation above), ‘ out of the jirma of 40/.,’ but on the 
auxilium of 201., which had nothing todo with the firma. Moreover 
there is not a word to connect this remission with moneyers or the 
mint. For those who are at all conversant with the financial 
system of the time it can hardly be necessary to refute the assump- 
tion that the reductions of auzxilium upon this roll had anything 
whatever to do with mints; when any reason is vouchsafed for 
them it is pro paupertate. Nevertheless Mr. Andrew endeavours, 
sometimes in one way and sometimes in another, to connect them 
with the reduction and disappearance of moneyers, and even to 
build upon them elaborate theories. Thus at Colchester he claims 
the remission as ‘evidence that the actual date when the mint 
was discontinued was at Michaelmas 1129.’ The argument is an 
odd one. 


‘It will be remembered that when, in 1086, the firma of the burg was 
801., the share of the Colchester mint, excluding Maldon, was 10/.’ [On 
the contrary, Mr. Andrew’s own version of Domesday, a few pages 
before, was that ‘ the burg returns 80/. and certain customs to the king. 
And in addition to this the burgesses of Colchester and Maldon render 
201. for the mint.’] ‘So now, when the firma is. 40l., the mint’s share 
would be only 5/. Hence, as the Pipe Roll tells us that out of the firma 
of 40]. 100s. were returned,’ &c. &c. (p. 165.) 


But I have already shown that this remission was not on the 
Jirma, but on the auxilium. And thus the argument collapses along 
the whole line. 

Under Tamworth, indeed, there is a lame attempt to explain 


why the remission should be made on the auzilium, not on the 
JSirma: 


The instances of Dorchester, Colchester, Norwich, Oxford, Shaftes- 
bury, Thetford, Wallingford, &c., prove that the return of a small portion 
of the auxilium to the burgesses meant that the mint was, or some of its 
moneyers were, dormant at that date. The firma was collected by the 
sheriff, and included by him in the county returns; therefore if for any 
reason a burg was entitled to the return of some portion of it, the obviously 
better plan was to credit it out of the awxiliwm, rather than to deduct it 
from the firma, which was not separately entered in the account (p. 419), 


But the firma of Colchester was entered separately from that of 
the county on the roll even in the days of Henry I, so that this 
suggestion will not avail. And moreover in those cases where the 
Jirma was included in that of the shire the deduction could be, and 
was, made from the county firma, as in the case of the three East 
Anglian boroughs cited by me above from the Pipe Roll of 1175. 
Again, when we examine the ‘ instances’ in the last quotation 


* «Et in perdon’ per breve Regis omnibus burgensibus de Colecestva C solidos ’ (Pipe 
Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 138). 


x 2 
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we find that the remission of auxilium cannot be explained by the 
writer on any consistent principle. At Norwich ‘the mint was 
one of the most prolific in the country, and a royal mint through- 
out its existence.’ Mr. Andrew devotes considerable space to its dis- 
cussion (pp. 826-39), largely based on the assumption that the 
Domesday payment of 100 shillings de gersuma Regine ‘ was, in fact, 
the actual firma of the mint, or at least its contribution to the 
common firma of the burg’ * (p. 328). Consequently, when we find 
‘that in 1129-30 out of the auzxilium of Norwich 100 shillings 
were remitted to the burgesses we may fairly assume that not only 
was the item of 100 shillings the firma of the mint, but that the 
mint was also closed during that particular year’ (p. 331). But 
the gersuma Regine had nothing whatever to do with mints; it 
occurs in Domesday among the dues of the counties of Oxford and 
Warwick, and in the former of these two cases is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the payment de moneta. Mr. Andrew, therefore, 
has yet to account for the sum of 5l. being remitted to the 
citizens of Norwich on their auxilium in 1180, the more so as the 
number of its moneyers was, according to him, usually ‘ two’ down 
to 1180, and ‘at least six’ from 1131 onwards. Even the applica- 
tion of the ‘rule of three’ to the borough’s jirma, as at Colchester, 
will not produce the desired result. 

The instance of Oxford follows closely in his work on that of 
Norwich. Here, he asserts, it is ‘ almost certain ’ that the privilege 
of coinage was withdrawn from the citizens as a punishment, 


because in the 1129-80 Pipe Roll, when the coinage was still in abeyance, 
we have the entry that the city contributed 13]. 17s. in auxilium, but of 
it was remitted ‘in pardon by the writ of the king to the burgesses of 
Oxford 10/.’ The entry is under the nova placita, which refer to the 
accounts for the half-year from Easter to Michaelmas, and so the 10/. may 
be the current half of the 201. referred to in Domesday as the contribution 
of the mint; but that it refers to the firma of the mint itself is proved 
by the similar cases of Colchester, Dorchester, Norwich, Shaftesbury, 
Yarmouth, Thetford, and Wallingford, all of which were in that particu- 
lar year (1129-80) closed, or partially closed, mints (p. 355). 


There is no ground on the roll for the suggestion that 10/. was 
‘the current half,’ nor are Mr. Andrew’s figures as to the payment 
correct. 

It can scarcely be needful to multiply instances, but we find 
that at Tamworth a remission of 25s. on the auzilium is accounted 
for by the fact that this was ‘about (sic) the usual contribution to 
the firma by a mint reduced to one moneyer,’ though under 
Thetford, the mint which follows it, we read, of a remission of 3/. 
out of its auxilium of 101., that 


5 Mr. Andrew tries to deduce from this some connexion between Queen Adeliza 
and the Norwich mint in later days. ‘ 
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this, of course, means that instead of paying 4/. for their mint, the 
burgesses had produced the king’s writ by which the moneyers had been 
reduced from four to one at a time, and so a proportionate allowance was 
made in the firma of their mint. Hence the sheriff remitted the 3/. as 
representing the three moneyers in abeyance, and the burgesses in their 
auxilium paid 11, for the still remaining moneyer in office. That the passage 
refers to the firma of the mint is proved by similar entries under 
Dorchester, Colchester, &c. &e. (p. 425.) 


Here then we learn that the recognised contribution for one 
moneyer was not twenty-five but twenty shillings. 

Mr. Andrew’s comments on the Thetford evidence are of value, 
for comparison with his deductions from the similar evidence at 
Colchester. At Thetford we have, as he observes, in 1158, a remis- 
sion of 21. in defectu monetariorum, which becomes, as I have shown, 
later in the reign 3. in defalta III monetariorum, and finally 41. in 
defectu IIIT monetariorum, as cited by him from the roll of 3 John. 
From this he infers, justly enough, that the four moneyers of 
Thetford were gradually abolished, 1/. being remitted from the 
Jjirma for each moneyer reduced. At Colchester the remissions 
are 31. in 1158 and 4l. from 1167 (13 Henry IJ), the latter repre- 
senting, as we subsequently learn, four moneyers. These figures, 
on his own showing, clearly prove that the Colchester mint was not 
discontinued, as he asserts, in 1158, but must have remained in 
operation till 1167, the burgesses paying till then 11. ‘ for the still re- 
maining moneyer in office.’ Again, arguing, in the case of Thetford, 
from the reign of Henry II to that of Henry I, Mr. Andrew claims 
it as ‘ proved,’ by a remission of 3/. on the Thetford auzilium, that 
at that time the four moneyers had been reduced to one, his full 
statement being quoted in my preceding paragraph. If so, on his 
own showing, the remission of 5/. on the Colchester auxilium (1130) 
must ‘prove’ a reduction of five moneyers, the cases being pre- 
cisely parallel. But, as this would not suit his argument. he 
accounts, at Colchester, for the amount of the remission in quite 
another manner. That he should thus be driven to shift his 
ground may be left to speak for itself. 

The fact is that the whole theory, together with the structures 
based upon it, is nothing but sheer delusion. These ausilia 
burgorum are an interesting subject of study,® and correspond, 
roughly speaking, to the ‘danegeld’ of the county at large. The 
sums remitted appear to represent a rough attempt to relieve the 
burgesses when the ancient assessment had become excessive. 
Norwich secures, in 1130, a remission of 51. (out of 401.), Colchester 
51. (out of 201.), Oxford 101. (out of 20/.), the process culminating 
at Wallingford, where the burgesses are excused payment of their 
whole nominal auzilium of 151. for three years running, pro 

® Cf. Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 174-6. 
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paupertate eorum. Even Mr. Andrew’s ingenuity is unable to 
connect so large a sum with the render of the local mint, though he 
claims the remission as proof of its closure. 

And now, having disposed of this delusion, we return to Colches- 
ter. Mr. Andrew’s theory of ‘chartered’ mints compels him to 
postulate charters in as bewildering a manner as the conjurer 
produces puddings from a hat. At Colchester, according to 
Domesday, ‘it would appear that William [I ] had confiscated the 
Saxon charter to the burgesses, but upon Waleran’s intercession 
had regranted it to them at an increased rent.’ Mr. Andrew 
seems to consider that the subsequent grant to Eudo Dapifer 
voided the burgesses’ charter, and that on his death, Colchester 
falling into the king’s hands, ‘the mint remained dormant until 
the town was regranted by him.’ However he must have given it, 
by a fresh charter, to the burgesses, for 


in the 1180 roll we have evidence that the burgesses are once more 
paying their firma to the king,’ but it has now been reduced to 40/. This 
tells us that at some time between 1120 and 1129 Henry had regranted 
their ancient charter to the burgesses to farm their city, as in the time of 
the Confessor, but at a rent of 40/. It tells us a little more, for by the 
entry of three years’ arrears of auxiliwm, we have the date of the charter 
thrown back to 1125-6... . This explains the next types issued from 
Colchester, for the burgesses have thus once more recovered their ancient 
privilege of coinage. .. . 


The absence of ‘ the last type of the reign’ has to be explained by 
knocking over the charter which has just been set up. This is 
accomplished by inferring from the empress Maud’s charter to 
Geoffrey de Mandeville in 1141 that Geoffrey had claimed the 
inheritance of Eudo Dapifer under Henry I, and that ‘ probably 
this claim ... caused the revocation of the burgesses’ charter.’ 
There is no evidence that such a claim was advanced by Geoffrey 
under Henry I; and even if it was, it could not have produced this 
effect. Moreover there is no evidence of the charter here 
postulated; the earliest known charter to Colchester is that of 
Richard I. 

Working back to Domesday, we find its admittedly obscure 
entries on the payments due from Colchester discussed. I have 
dealt with these in vol. i. of the Victoria History of Essex, so will 
only say here that Mr. Andrew, having guessed that certain 
‘customs’ were worth 201., arrives at ‘a total firma of 1201.’* Then, 
because ‘ Walkelin’ claims 40l., ‘ the bishop of London was evi- 
dently entitled to the tertius denarius of the burg,’ and we are 

7 On the contrary the roll shows us Hamo de St. Clare farming Colchester of the 
Crown. 


* A few pages further on he holds that ‘the firma of the burg was 80/.,’ in order 
to connect the entry on the 1130 roll with the mint. 
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reminded that ‘ under the law of Athelstan the bishop had what 
was practically the tertius denarius of the mint, and so, perhaps, that 
of the town too.’ Ofall this I will only say that the above entry has 
nothing to do with a tertius denarius of Colchester. 

Ihave yet to deal with what the writer deems, I gather, his 
chief discovery. It will be best to give it in his own words from 
his fourth and last fundamental proposition (p. 3). 


The privilege of coining and issuing the king’s money, being confined 
to the precincts of the mint and attached to the soil by the charter of 
grant, could not be delegated, assigned, or farmed by the grantee without 
a further royal charter of assent andconfirmation. The effect of this was 
that the privilege remained a purely inalienable and official prerogative, 
only exercisable by the territorial lord himself when within his lordship, 
and was dormant during his absence abroad.° 


As it is difficult in this passage to follow the argument, I had 
better quote the more explicit passage dealing with ‘ individual 
charters of favour.’ 


One of the latter grants was a purely personal privilege—as at that 
time, indeed, was the tenure of the land itself to which it was attached— 
only exercisable by the grantee himself; it was therefore dormant during 
his absence abroad, and became extinct upon his death until regranted to 
his heir. . . . The power of issuing the king’s money from a mint granted 
by charter to an individual was strictly confined to the jurisdiction of the 
particular mint, and entailed the presence of the grantee ® in his lordship 
at the time of such issue. . . . Too much importance cannot be given to 
this question, for it explains the intermittent character of the issue of 
most of the mints in England from the days of Athelstan to those of 
Edward I, when the feudal character of the coinage was entirely changed. 
If the lord were non-resident in his barony there could be no coinage at 
the mint or mints of which he was grantee within it (pp. 19-20). 


Mr. Andrew, I fear, is unable even to formulate clearly the 
proposition he asserts. In both passages we read that ‘ absence 
abroad’ stopped, for the time, the right to mint ; yet in both we read 
also that unless the grantee was present ‘in his lordship’ the 
right ceased. These two propositions are obviously quite distinct. 
According to the one the right ceased as soon as the grantee was 
outside his own fief; according to the other it did not cease until 
he went ‘ abroad.’'® This, however, is of small consequence, for 
the only glimmer of a reason that I can find for either proposition 
is that the ‘tenure of a mint by grant’ involved, like other 
privileges, ‘ personal service.’ One would have imagined that no 
service could well be more personal than that which was rendered 
to Henry I on the field of Tinchebrai or of Brenneville by one of 
® The italics are Mr. Andrew’s. 


© Where, indeed, under Henry I he might actually be on his own fief, as was 
Eudo Dapifer. 
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his English barons in discharge of the feudal obligations which his 
barony entailed. Yet, according to Mr. Andrew, his performance 
of that service would entail the suspension of his rights. 

The application of this theory to the Colchester mint involves a 
sketch of the career of Eudo Dapifer, who, according to Mr. 
Andrew, resided in Normandy from 1107 to 1120, with the result 
that ‘coinage is discontinued at Colchester’ during that period. 
But, according to himself, the discontinuance lasted till the type 
issued in 1126-8, the issue of which he accounts for by a 
charter otherwise unknown, to which he assigns a date based on an 
erroneous supposition." 

Unfortunately, throughout his work he has clearly expended 
great labour on ascertaining from the study of charters the limits 
of date within which the several grantees, as he deems them, of 
chartered mints were absent in Normandy, in order to connect their 
absences with the discontinuance of their mints. If, as I hold, the 
whole theory rests on no foundation, the whole of the labour is lost, 
together with the writer’s great discovery and all the corollaries 
that flow from it. One is reminded of the words used by Mr. 
Freeman, in the pages of this review, fifteen years ago. 


His power of arranging and making use of his facts was by no means 
equal to his diligence and acuteness in bringing his facts together. He 
was one of those writers who hopelessly jumble together statement, 
argument, and conclusion. . . . He never madea clear statement of what 
he was trying to prove; he would assume the thing to be proved in a 
casual kind of way while still in the act of proving it.'* 


To apply these words, as Mr. Freeman did, to so great an antiquary 
as Stapleton is, in my opinion, harsh. But they well describe a 
type of which only those, perhaps, who have enjoyed so large an 
experience as myself of the antiquarian side of history can 
appreciate the frequency. Even Eyton, of whom the reputation 
stands exceptionally high, has been found by me a dangerous guide 
so far as Domesday is concerned.'* I will only add, as a warning, 
Mr. Pell’s New View of the Geldable Unit of Domesday, which occu- 
pies nearly 220 pages of Domesday Studies, and the demolition of- 
which cost me a deplorable expenditure of time and toil. It was 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson who well said of it that 


the only abiding principle underlying Mr. Pell’s calculations is that 
the figures in Domesday, or wherever found, have to produce a certain 


't See p. 310, above. 2 FE. H. R. iii. 683. 

's *Great masses of Mr. Eyton’s work consist of similar guesses and assumptions. 
Now if these were kept scrupulously apart from the facts they would not much 
matter ; but they are so inextricably confused with the real facts of Domesday that, 
virtually, one can never be sure if one is dealing with facts or fancies’ (Feudal 


England, p. 113). I quote this passage because it seems to me to describe exactly 
the character of Mr. Andrew’s work. 








~~ 
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total that Mr. Pell has already fixed upon. To do this virgates may 
mean hides, carucates may mean virgates, and, in short, anything may 
mean anything else. . . . And so these houses of cards are built.’ 


Students in general can, I am sure, have little idea how numerous 
are such ‘houses of cards,’ which are frequently accepted as sound 
structures, but which when tested crumble at the touch.” 

Another point concerning the student of the Norman period is 
that of the dates assigned by Mr. Andrew to the successive types 
of Henry I. A lengthy chapter (pp. 38-100) is devoted by him 
to the sequence of these types and to the limits of time within 
which each was current. The sequence, perhaps, is a matter 
that numismatists ought to determine, but even if Mr. Andrew 
is correct I cannot discover whence he obtains the definite 
date limits he assigns to each type. In his chapter dealing with 
‘the succession of types and the legal tender’ in the Norman 
period Mr. Andrew holds that the monetagium, or due in return for 
which the sovereign bound himself not to change the type oftener 
than once in three years, was abolished by Henry I in his corona- 
tion charter, with the result that he obtained ‘a free hand to 
change the tender as often as he wished,’ and receive, of course, 
from the moneyers the fees payable at each such change. 


During his reign of thirty-five years he issued no fewer than fifteen 
distinct coinages, and it is little to be wondered at that the moneyers, who 
had thus so many extra fees to pay, should have endeavoured to recoup 
themselves from the public by debasing and lightening the coinage. 


I do not see that the difference between fifteen coinages and the 
eleven or twelve which the king could have issued under the pre- 
vious system would have so serious a result, and I cannot understand 
Mr. Andrew’s view that as Henry’s ‘ hold of the crown strengthened 
he seems to have more frequently exercised the privilege’ of 
changing the type, for his own dates show that, on the contrary, 
the coinage was changed every two years during the period 1100- 
16, while the years 1116-35 are actually covered by fewer 
types—that is, by seven. My point, however, is that I cannot find 
the authority on which Mr. Andrew relies for the precise limits 
assigned by him to the currency of each type. 

It is pleasant to turn from these criticisms to the useful 
references so fully given under each type by Mr. Andrew, and to his 
lists of moneyers given under each mint and indexed at the end 
of his work. We have, probably, yet a good deal to learn about 
the English moneyers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
Mr. Andrew’s theories on their succession and migration can be 


Archeological Review, iv. 325-6. 
** I may. perhaps, be allowed to refer to my article (in The Ancestor, ii. 165-74) on 
The Norman People, the statements in which work are still frequently accepted. 
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tested by the evidence he supplies. I hesitate here to speak 
positively except on one point which falls within my province. Mr. 
Andrew suffers, I think, from a not uncommon delusion, one which 
was vigorously assailed by Mr. Freeman in his Pedigrees and 
Pedigree-makers. He confuses the personal names of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries with the hereditary surname of a family. 
There is a trace of this delusion at Colchester, where he suggests 
that the Wulfwine who coined there in ‘1128-31’ was probably 
the son of Wulfwine who coined there under Harold and William I, 
and that ‘ iurst,’ who coined there ‘under the Conqueror,’ was 
probably the father of the ‘usm’ who coined there in ‘1126-8.’ 
But there is much more than a trace of it under the Canterbury 
mint, where we read of Aghemund, who coined there in ‘ 1123-5’ 
and ‘1131-5:’ ‘This family (sic) had been moneyers at Lincoln 
in Saxon times, and up to the year 1102, but at no other place.’ In 
Canterbury also we read of ‘ Pinepa,’ ‘ Pryepat’ or ‘ Prnepet,’ who 
coined there under Henry I, that ‘the family (sic) of this name 
(variously spelt) had been coining here since the days of Canute (see 
Bath).’ Sent to Bath, we find this moneyer identified as the PrvrEr- 
LEDE or PinrERLED who coined there in ‘1126-8.’ One cannot say 
that this is a convincing identification. Of more interest is the case 
of Aghemund. His name is met with in several counties under 
William I, but Domesday certainly records the name of an Aghe- 
mund as succeeding at Lincoln his father, Walraven, as one of its 
- famous ‘lagemen,’ and their names appear respectively on local 
coins of the Conqueror’s and the Confessor’s reigns. Of these 
‘lagemen’ Mr. Andrew has a good deal to tellus. We have all 
been mistaken, it seems, as to that ‘Danish patriciate of twelve 
hereditary lawmen’ of which Mr. Freeman wrote. They were not 
‘lawmen ’ at all. 


The word ‘lagemen’ .. . is evidently treated as being derived from 
laga=law, i.e. ‘law-men.’ But in the 1130 Pipe Roll we find the terms 
smale manni and homines minuti constantly used to describe the serfs or 
bondmen ; so here the term ‘ lagemen’ must surely mean the opposite, 
2.¢. the free men or tenants im capite. In fact the term survives to us in the 
king’s proclamation to his liege '* subjects (p. 263). 


Well may Mr. Andrew say that ‘ the historical light we are now en- 
abled to throw upon the Domesday records of Lincoln is startling.’ 
After this example of the new learning from the pages of the 
Numismatic Chronicle it will at least be conceded that, as Mr. 
Andrew contends, the numismatist has much to teach the historian 
which he did not know before. 

In spite, however, of these excrescences the student of the reign 
of Henry I will find Mr. Andrew’s work of use as a repertory of 


16 The italics are Mr. Andrew’s own. 
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numismatic facts, if only he will treat with due caution the author’s 
comments and conclusions. The facts are there; the industry is 
there ; all that is wanting is the gift denied to historical antiqua- 
ries, it would seem, in no ordinary degree, the power of reasoning 
from the facts. When a writer, instead of reasoning from his facts, 
sees them only in the light of his theory, he not only wastes his 
own labour, but spins for others weary webs until they are swept 
away. J. H. Rounp. 


London and the Gild Merchant. 


Tue following charter is remarkable as containing a direct mention 
of the gild merchant of London in 1252. It was apparently 
unknown to Dr. Gross, who decides against the existence of any 
such institution.' This charter, while it suggests a doubt on the 
point, is not conclusive, because it is a very exceptional document; 
there is no other charter of its kind during the whole reign of 
Henry IIL; and a chancery clerk endeavouring to draft a charter 
to convert a Florentine merchant into a citizen of London might 
well have thought fit to mention a gild merchant as a matter of 
common form, even if none actually existed. C. G. Crump. 


Charter Roll, 37 Henry ITT, m. 20. 


Rex archiepiscopis &c salutem. Sciatis nos concessisse et hac carta 
nostra confirmasse Deutayuto Willelmi, mercatori Florentino, quod ipse 
et heredes sui imperpetuum habeant hanc libertatem, videlicet quod in 
nullo tallagio super communitatem civitatis nostre Londoniarum assi- 
dendo per preceptum nostrum tallientur ad plus quam ad unam marcam 
argenti, et quod ipsi cum propria familia sua adeo libere et quiete emere 
possint, vendere, et negociari absque illicito questu per totam potestatem 
nostram, sicut aliquis civium nostrorum Londoniarum; et quod idem 
Deutayutus et heredes sui sint in gilda mercatoria eiusdem civitatis, et ° 
habeant omnes alias libertates et liberas consuetudines tam infra dictam 
civitatem quam extra, quas iidem cives habent vel in posterum habituri 
sunt vel adepturi. Quare volumus et firmiter precipimus pro nobis et 
heredibus nostris quod predictus Deutayutus et heredes sui habeant 
omnes libertates, liberas consuetudines et quietancias supradictas imper- 
petuum, sicut predictum est. Hiis testibus, Galfrido de Lezinan, fratre 
nostro, Petro de Sabaudia, Johanne de Grey, Johanne de Lessinton, 
Petro Chacepore, archidiacono Wellensi, magistro W. de Kylkenny, 
archidiacono Covintrensi, Artaldo de Sancto Romano, Roberto de 
Muscegros, Roberto Wallerand, Stephano Bauzan, Roberto le Norreys, 
Radulfo de Bakepuz, Imberto Pugeys et aliis. Data per manum nostram 
apud Windlesoram, tercio die Novembris. 


1 The Gild Merchant, i. 20 seq. 
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The Will of Adam of Usk. 


Tue following interesting will of the chronicler Adam of Usk is 
preserved in the Probate Registry, Somerset House (13 Lufnan). 
It was evidently not known to Sir Edward Maunde Thompson 
when he prepared his edition of Adam’s chronicle for the Royal 
Society of Literature (1876). The copy of the Polychronicon 
which the testator bequeathed to his kinsman, Edward ap Adam, is 
no doubt that which immediately precedes Adam’s own chronicle, 
now part of the British Museum Additional MS. 10104. The will 
was proved on 26 March 1430. Epwarp Owen. 


In Dei Nomine Amen. Vicesimo die mensis Januarii anno domini 
Millesimo ecec™® vicesimo nono Ego Adam Usk legum doctor compos et 
sanus memorie, timens mortis periculum Michi evenire, condo testa- 
mentum meum in hunc modum : 

In primis lego animam meam Deo et beate Marie Virgini ac omnibus 
sanctis eius corpusque meum ad sepeliendum in ecclesia parochiali de Usk 
coram ymagine beate Marie virginis. 

Item, lego ecclesie parochiali unum librum appellatum Racionale 
Divinorum. 

Item, lego domino Iohanni vicario de Usk iij s. iiij d. 

Item, lego cuilibet moniali prioratus de Usk xx d. 

Item, lego fratribus minoribus de Kerdeff unum Trentale, et tantum 
fratribus predicatoribus eiusdem ville. 

Item, lego fratribus Augustinentibus de Newport unum Trentale. 

Item, lego ecclesie cathedrali Landavensi iij s. iiij d. 

Item, lego Edwardo ap Adam consanguineo meo unum librum 
vocatum Policronica. 

Item, lego Philippo Went c s. 

Item, lego fratri meo xl s. 

Item, lego Griffino et ' Guyllym x1 s. 

Item, lego Meric ap Ieu{ajn ap M’ et uxori sue iiij Ji. 

Item, lego Iohanne sorori mee xl s. 

Item, lego Iohanni vab Ior’ ? xxs. 

Item, lego iiij filiis dicti Griffini cuilibet illorum unum nobilem. 

Item, lego domino Griffino Vachan capellano iij s. iiij d. 

Item, lego domino Iohanni ap GuyHym x! d. 

Item, lego Thome Went de Castell Come ® xx s. 

Item, lego Ichanni ap David ap Griff’ xx s., quas sibi accommodavi. 

Item, lego Thome ap M’ v nobiles. 

Item, lego Wenllyan v3‘ David ap Gr’ v nobiles. 

Item, lego Alic’ v3 David ap Gr’ v nobiles. 

Item, lego lor’? ap Hopkyn v nobiles. 

Item, lego M’ ap Ior’ v nobiles. 

Residuum vero omnium bonorum meorum non legatorum lego dicto 
Edwardo et sue dispositioni, quem ordino facio et constituo ad exequendum 
presens testamentum meum executorem. 

! Apparently for ‘ap.’ 2 «Torwerth’ ? 
3 Te. ‘Cwm.’ 4 ¢Verch,’ daughter. 
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In cuius rei testimonium huic presenti testamento meo sigillum 
meum apposui. Hiis testibus dicto Iohanne filio Willelmi, Iohanne Bays, 
et Thoma ap lor’, ac multis aliis. Dat’ apud Usk die mense anno 
supradicto. 


A Letter of Sir John Norris, 1585. 


Tue following letter, of which the autograph original is now in the 
possession of George Pritchard, Esq., of Poole, Dorset, was written 
by Sir John Norris immediately after his arrival in the Nether- 
lands, on 24 Aug. 1585. His expedition was prepared for the 
relief of Antwerp, then besieged by the duke of Parma. But 
tidings of the opening of negotiations for the surrender of the 
city reached England on 14 Aug., before Norris sailed.' It was 
rumoured that the burgomaster, St. Aldegonde, had hurried on the 
capitulation because of his dislike of English help,’ and the refer- 
ence to him in Norris’s letter expresses the general opinion at that 
moment of the part he was playing. The force under Norris 
numbered about 4,000 horse and foot, and, as usual, it was said to 
be badly provided.* Ostend and Sluys* are specially mentioned, 
perhaps because it was suggested that these towns should be 
placed in the queen’s hands as guarantee for the money she was 
about to spend on the campaign. The words italicised in the last 
paragraph of the letter, originally in cipher, have been kindly 
written out by Mr. F. H. Blackburne Daniell; but two ciphers 
remain unsolved. RacuaEt Pooue. 


Yt may please yo" most Excellent Matic ;— 

I haue receaued of late from M* Secretary Walsingham, certaine 
instructions signed w‘* yot Highenes gracious hand, for my better 
direction & procedinge in these seruices; the w*" I will carefully endeuor 
to obserue, & see put in execution from time to time, as shall beste 
become me to doe; desiring noe thinge more in this worlde, then soe to 
cary my selfe in this charge committed vnto me, as may be to yo" Mati:s 
good liking & contentation. 

Since my arriuall here, the Councell established in this towne for the 
generall states, dealt w'" me very earnestly, to place certaine of yo" Matie’s 
trouppes wi" the towne of Ostend, being aduertised, that the spaniard 
mynded to attempte that place very shortely: at the first, not knowing 
how well the same was prouided, to w'" stande the spaniardes attempt, 
and fearing yf it shold be loste, it might be said they had by violence, 
wrested it out of yo" Maties handes, I refused there demaunde : but after- 
' Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1580-6, p. 543; Motley, United Netherlands, 
i. 332, 

* Ibid. p. 264. 3 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1581-90, p. 261. 

* Motley, United Netherlands, i. 325. The betrayal by sale of the town of Sluys 

was expected on 21 Aug. (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, p. 261). 
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ward, waying w‘" them, how muche the keeping thereof, imported the 
seruice of this state, & how easily from time to time, it was to be vittailed 
by sea, I chaunged my opinion, & haue placed sixe hundred of yo" Highenes 
souldiers within the said towne, vnder the commaunding of Captaine 
Erington, mynding to haue soe vigilant an eye thetherward from time to 
time, as I truste noe inconuenience shall ensue thereby. Touching the 
castle of Sluce, because I knowe not parfectly vppon what termes that 
place standeth, touching the meanes to defend it self, I haue deferred to 
send thether any of yo" Mati*s troupes into garnison, myndinge to morrowe 
(god willinge) to repaire to the states generall in Hollande, to receaue 
there throughe resolution, for the imploying of yo™ Maties forces, in the 
seruice of these Countries; whereof I will not faile forthw*® to let yor 
Matic be aduertised, as allsoe what likinge they haue of yo" Maties offers. 

Since the surrendring of Antwarpe, the prince of Parma ceasethe not by 
all practises, to winne Holland to the like composition wherein Aldegonde 
employeth all the meanes he may, makinge very earnest sute to be 
receaued here; whereof nether the young Count Maurice, nor the Count 
Hollocke,> seme to haue any greate likinge. Yet I vnderstande, that this 
matter is soe earnestly pursued, as euen in the Count Maurice owne 
house, diuerse gentlemen about him, ar gaigned by the Spanyard, to be 
greate perswaders of him; w*" promise, that he shall hold the place of 
Gouerner of Holland, vnder the kinge of Spaine, & other plausible 
reasons, to induce him to harken to the offer. 

Presently vppon the losse of Antwarpe, the people here were soe greately 
dismayed, as they were redy to haue runne headlonge into any treaty 
wh the spaniard; & althoughe they seeme now to be of some better 
courage, vppon the good hope they haue conceaued of yor Maties gratious 
ayde & succor, yet if they shall perceaue, yo" Mati¢ to relent any whitt in 
yo" good purpose, it is to be feared, least by the cunnyng practise of the 
Spaniard, they be drawen to runne the course w'® Antwarpe, hoping 
thereby to prouide for them selues. And yf the spanishe practise sholde 
preuaile amongest these people (w°" god forbidde) I truste yo" Mati¢ easily 
conceaueth, what is then most like to ensue: The Spaniard, whoe euer 
more hathe mainetained his greatenes by the warres, will not be idell : 
w' the Turke he dare not encounter, but will rather paye for his peace: 
In Italye, hee is the Popes darlinge : Germany is to heauy to be attempted, 
& in Fraunce, he hathe alredy a partye, to kepe them there still in broyles 
amongest them selues; soe as in all reason, yo" Mati* can expecte noe 
good from him, towardes yo" state & dignitie, yf once he growe to a 
peace w' thease people. But I truste yo" Mate wt the aduise of yo" 
graue & wise Councell, will throughely consider of these thinges; and I 
for my parte will in the meane season dayly praye to Almighty god to 
blesse & keepe yo" most excellent Mati, to defend yo" euermore against 
all the practises of yo" Ennemies, & to confounde all there deuises; and 
soe wt the remembraunce of my most humble & obedient duetie, doe 
leaue at this present, to trooble yo" Mati¢ any longer. 

From Middelbourough the 24 of Auguste. 1585. 

; . may it please your Majesty the serjent major of 15 hath made 
offer that yf your Maiesty doth take the deffens of the cuntry, yf 25 shal 


5 Hohenlohe. 
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make any difficulty to delyver 15 that he apon good termes wyl delyver 
yt to your Majesty; but because I doe not knowe whether the motion 
were made to sound whether your Maiesty dyd enter into any such 
practyse; I did geue no other Aunswer but that your Maiesty would 
haue great care to content the men of warre that had serued the cause 
and the Prince of longe tyme; and yet I wyll intertayn some intellygens 
wyth hym by a thyrd person tyll I may fynd what hys meanynge ys, of 
thys and any such lyke matters, that yt may be your Mati** pleasure to 
dyrect me what course to take 

Your Majestyes most 

Dutyfull subiect 

J. NoRREYS: 


[Endorsed] To the Queenes moste excellent Maiestie. 
[In a later hand] 24 Aug. 1585. From Mr. John Norreys to her Ma’. 


Sir William Davenant and the Revival of the Drama 
during the Protectorate. 


In May 1656 Sir William Davenant obtained permission to produce 
a species of dramatic performance, in spite of the law against the 
acting of plays. The document which follows is a representation 
of the desirability of permitting such performances, introduced by 
some general remarks on the economic necessity of providing some 
public recreations in London. It was apparently addressed to 
Secretary Thurloe, among whose papers in the Bodleian Library 
it now is.'! The original is undated, and it is bound up with 
papers relating to January 1656-7, but the probable date of it is 
the early part of 1656, for it obviously preceded the opening of 
Davenant’s entertainments. The paper has no heading, but is 
endorsed in another hand, ‘Some Observations concerning the 
People of this Nation.’ The endorsement does not mention the 
author’s name, and the document is unsigned. However the hand- 
writing has a general resemblance to that of Davenant, and the 
internal evidence supplied by the document points the same way. 
Davenant produced. towards the close of 1658 an opera on ‘ The 
Cruelties of the Spaniards in Peru,’ as the author of this paper 
proposed to do. The phrase ‘ moral representations,’ employed by 
the author to describe his intended performances, is that used by 
Davenant in his ‘ First Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House’ 
as a definition of his work. ‘You are met,’ he tells the audience, 
‘to hear what your cynic Diogenes and the poet Aristophanes can 
say against and for public entertainment by moral representa- 
tions.’ C. H. Fiera. 


' Rawlinson MS. A. xlvi. f. 293. 
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[Endorsed:—] Some observations concerning the people of this nation. 


Corporations growing poore become dangerous ; and are formidable in 
the number of mechanicks who live by the rent which retaylers make. 
Mechanicks and retaylers (consisting in this nation of above a hundred 
thousand families) are chiefly maintain’d by the superfluous expence of 
gentry in garments and ornaments. 

That superfluous expence, States (to rule quietly over Corporations) 
never restraine, but when costly manufactures are wrought by forraine 
hands; or, sometimes when guilding, rich lace, and embroderie make a 
consumption of gold and silver. 

The treasure of these Dominions is chiefly divided betweene the well 
affected and the adverse party; it should at home be continually 
spending ; for parsimonie may advance particular-families, but stops the 
revenue and destroys the peace of a State. 

The former party hath a private thrift, not affecting profusenesse, 
though retaylers and mechanicks are supply’d and fed by it. The second, 
an open expencivenesse; which since it maintaines the People, con- 
tributes much to tax and excise. 

That party (being now and having bin formerly confin’d to the 
countrey, and punisht in their estates) resolve to live no more in the city 
but in termes, and then not with their families but as lodgers; and 
will likewise further repaire their estates by reducing their garments and 
ornaments. 

Of this the city growes very sensible ; having already observ’d that 
thirteene houses of the nobility are let or offer’d tohire. If the resolution 
of quitting the city proceed, the expence by which retaylers and mechanicks 
live will cease, and quickly abate excise upon native comodity and 
customes upon the imported. 

The countrey doth not provoke that expence which flowes from the 
gentry in cities; because those who are expencive in habits and orna- 
ments, weare them to be seene by a numerous concourse of others not by 
a thinne society of themselves. 

But that concourse consists of pleasant assemblies, which are 
severall wayes occasion’d in all great cities, not only in times of peace, 
for transmitting the wealth of the gentry to retaylers and mechanicks, 
but allsoe in seasons of hazard, because States should never seeme 
dejected, nor the People be permitted to be sad. 

The People of England are observ’d by writers of other nations and 
by our owne to require continuall divertisements, being otherwise naturally 
inclin’d to that melancholy that breeds sedition; which made our 
Ancestors entertaine them with publique Meetings for prizes in archery, 
horse-races, matches at foot-ball, wakes, may-poles and sports of Christ- 
mas, theaters and other publique spectacles. 

Which example and the former reasons may (especially at this time) 
put the publique authority in minde that the city hath occasion of 
divertisements ; not only to recreate those who will too much apprehend 
the absence of the adverse party, but allsoe to entertain a new genera- 
tion of youth uningag’d in the late differences; of which there is a 
numerous growth since the beginning of the warre, who should be with- 
drawne from licentiousnesse, gaming, and discontent. 
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If morall representations may be allow'd (being without obscenenesse, 
profanenesse, and scandall) the first arguments may consist of the 
Spaniards’ barbarous conquests in the West Indies and of their severall 
cruelties there exercis’d upon the subjects of this nation: of which some 
use may be made. And offers of this kinde may evade that imputation 
of levity, since the People were this way guided to assist their owne 
interests by the Athenians and Romans; the one laying aside a third 
part of the publique revenue for representations to divert them, and the 
other a treasure not to be computed. 


General Petit’'s Account of the Waterloo Campaign. 


THis manuscript, preserved in the Morrison collection, London, is 
now published by the kind permission of Mrs. Alfred Morrison. - It 
is especially important as containing a first-hand account by a 
most competent witness of the formation of Napoleon’s last column 
of attack at Waterloo, an account demanding consideration in any 
attempt to reconcile the different versions of the close of the battle. 
M. Henri Houssaye, of the French Academy, had access to the 
document, and has largely based upon it his narrative of the battle, as 
will be seen from his notes to 1815, Waterloo. He has not, however, 
printed it, and his readers are often in uncertainty how much of 
the narrative before them has Petit’s authority and how much is 
inference on the part of M. Houssaye. It will, therefore, be con- 
venient to students to have the original document in print. 

Jean-Martin Petit was born at Paris in 1772, and died on 8 June 
1856. On 28 June 1818 he was appointed general of brigade in 
the imperial guard, and created a baron, and on 26 Feb. 1814 com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. It was he who at the time of 
Napoleon’s first abdication received his farewell kiss in the court of 
the palace of Fontainebleau. Petit swore allegiance to Louis XVIII, 
but on Napoleon’s return from Elba rejoined his standard. As a 
lieutenant-general he commanded at Waterloo the 1st regiment of 
grenadiers & pied of the guard, the last troops which stood their 
ground in the action. His rank was not recognised by the restored 
house of Bourbon, but was confirmed to him on 27 Feb. 1831 
by Louis-Philippe, who nominated him a peer of France and 
commandant of the Invalides (7 Oct. 1840). In 1848 Petit, then in 
the reserve, placed himself at the head of the Society of the 10th of 
December, whose object was the restoration of the Empire. He was 
created a senator on 27 March 1852, and retained under the 
orders of Jerome Bonaparte the command of the Invalides, where 
he now lies buried. 

Petit’s manuscript contains marginal additions in the same hand, 
which appear to have been made when the MS. was read over by the 

VOL, XVIII.—NO,. LXX. ¥ 
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writer. I have generally incorporated these in the text where they 
do not interrupt the narrative. In places the manuscript is diffi- 
cult to read, if not actually illegible ; in other places a gap is left for 
aname. The account of the constitution of the Old Guard, which 
I have printed first, is written at the other end of the sheets to the 
rest, and the date to which it refers is not stated. We cannot be 
sure, therefore, if the numbers assigned to the regiments are those of 
the beginning of the campaign or of the morning of Waterloo. 
The document appears to me to have been used by the authors of 
the Victoires, Conquétes, Désastres, etc., des F'rangais, as some phrases 
in the latter book are identical with Petit’s. (Some of these are re- 
produced from the Victoires, &c., by Siborne in his account of the 
battleof Waterloo.) It seems probable, therefore, that the document 
was actually written for the use of the compilers of the Victoires, 
&e. In any case its date is almost certainly not later than 1820, 
as the 24th volume of the Victoires, &c., dealing with Waterloo, 
appeared in 1821. G. C. Moore Samira. 


L’infanterie Vieille Garde était formée pendant la campagne de 1815 
en deux divisions, de 3 régiments chacune, et d’une réserve composée des 
deux premiers régiments de Grenadiers et de Chasseurs. Chacun de ces 
deux Régiments formait la réserve de la division composée des corps de 
son arme: les Chasseurs formaient une division, les Grenadiers |’autre. 
Les deux divisions étaient commandées par les généraux Roguet et 
Michel, 

M. le lieutenant-général Comte Friant commandait le tout, ainsi que 
l’infanterie Jeune Garde, et il avait sous ses ordres pour la Vieille Garde 
M. le lieutenant-général Comte Morand. 

Il était d’usage dans la Vieille Garde de marcher toujours la gauche 
en téte; ainsi les Chasseurs marchaient toujours devant les Grenadiers, 
et les derniers régiments avaient les Grenadiers. De sorte que les 4 
régiments de Chasseurs marchaient le 4 [d’abord ?], ensuite le 8, puis le 
2me, Tl en était le méme des Grenadiers. Souvent il arrivait qu’on en- 
tremélait les deux armes, mais dans ces cas le 1" Régiment de Chasseurs 
et ensuite le 1" Régiment de Grenadiers ne devaient jamais donner que les 
derniers. 

La force des corps était savoir 

4 Régiments de Chasseurs 1000 

4 Grenadiers 800 

Les 8 et 2 des deux armes, de 1200 ou 1300 chacun-ci. 

Le 1" de Chasseurs et de Grenadiers, de chacun 1400 A 1500 
hommes. 

Il fut attaché 4 l’infanterie de la Vieille Garde deux bateries, de chacune 
8 piéces de C.4... de 12. 








La Garde partit de Paris en différentes colonnes: elle fut réunie & 
Beaumont le 14 Juin ou elle prit position, partie dans la place, partie en 
avant de la ville. 

Le 15 elle se mit en marche pour se porter 4 Charles le Roy (Charleroi). 


ae 
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Le corps du général Vandamme aurait du la précéder sur ce point mais 
les ordres qui lui avaient été expediés ayant epprouve [éprouvé] des retards, 
ce furent les sapeurs et les marins de la garde qui forcérent le pont et 
penétrérent les premiers dans la ville: ils éprouvérent peu de perte. 

Il y eut vers les trois heures de l’aprés-midi un engagement d’une 
heure 4 une lieue environ de Charles le Roy ott les escadrons de service 
donnérent,' mais l’infanterie de la garde resta en position sur les hauteurs 
en avant de Gilly. Le 1 régiment de Grenadiers et le 1 régiment de 
Chasseurs rentrérent le soir dans la ville ov était établi le quartier-général. 

Le 16, toute l’infanterie de la Garde se réunit vers les 9 heures du 
matin—se mit en mouvement et arriva dans les plaines de Florus [Fleurus] 
vers les deux heures de l’aprés-midi: elle s’y forma en colonne sur 
bataillon déployé et ensuite sur régiment déployé. Elle rompit sa colonne 
pour traverser Florus, puis reprit la méme ordre, (c’est 4 dire, en colonne 
sur régiment déployé) jusqu’auprés du moulin de . . . ot les corps des 
Grenadiers appui¢rent leur gauche et les Chasseurs en avant le moulin. 

Pendant la durée de la bataille plusieurs corps furent successivement 
engagés: les trois derniers régiments de Chasseurs (4™° 8™¢ 2™°) mar- 
chérent dans la direction de St Amand en réserve des corps de la ligne 
qui s’y trouvaient engagés et obligés méme & un mouvement rétrograde. 
Ils les y soutinrent avec avantage. 

Les deux derniers régiments de grenadiers (4™° et 3™°) marchérent 
sur Ligny. Au soir tous les corps de Grenadiers (1. 2. 3. 4) avec le 
1 régiment de Chasseurs se réunirent sur les hauteurs en arriére de ce 
village qui fut bient6t forcé et pris sur l’ennemi, qui l’avait défendu avec 
vigueur contre différents corps de la ligne depuis le commencement de 
Vaffaire. Les 4™° et 3™° régiments de grenadiers fesaient téte de 
colonne: le 2™¢ marchait en suite. Ce furent ces trois corps qui, aprés 
avoir chassé l’infanterie ennemie de sa position de l’autre cété du village, 
recurent une assez brillante charge de cavalerie qui fut repoussée par eux 
avec grande perte d’hommes et de chevaux. 

Les escadrons de service et l’escadron de gendarmerie d’élite? 
débouchérent de Ligny presqu’en méme temps que les 4™° 38™° ef 2m° 
régiment de Grenadiers, poursuivirent la cavalerie ennemie et enfoncérent 
un carré d’infanterie qui se retirait en bon ordre. Pendant ce tems la 
cavalerie ennemie se rallia et chargea 4 leur tour les escadrons de service, 
et, lorsque l’ennemi fut arrété par le feu des trois derniers régiments de 
Grenadiers (qui s’étaient formés en carrés sur bataillon), ils reprirent 
la charge avec la plus grande vigueur, quoique tout inférieurs en nombre. 

Le 1" régiment de Chasseurs et le 1" régiment de Grenadiers, ayant 
également débouché de Ligny, se formérent sur la droite de ce village, 
faisant face en observant les corps ennemis qui occupaient encore les 
hauteurs et débouchés conduisant sur Wavre jusqu’é l’arrivée du corps 
d’armée de Monsieur le Comte de Lobau qui eut lieu 4 la nuit close. Ce 
corps d’armée se forme en avant de ces deux régiments. 


* Ils enfoncérent deux carrés d’infanterie placés sur les hauteurs et sur Ia lisiére du 
bois qui se trouve en avant et i droite du village de . . . que la route sépara Ces 
charges n’eurent pour résultat que [quelques] centaines de prisonniers. 


* C’est a dire l’escadron de Louviers et de Grenadiers et une compagnie de la 
gendarmerie d’élite. 


x 2 
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Plusieurs batteries dela Garde ont été employées avantageusement sur 
St Amand et sur Ligny. Une batterie des Grenadiers traversa le village 
avec les deux derniers régiments (4™¢ et 3™°) et fit grand mal & l’ennemi. 

Le résultat de la journée sur ce pointa été la prise de 7 piéces de 
canon de 18'*, de plusieurs caissons, on fit aussi un assez bon nombre de 
prisonniers. 

Les Grenadiers couchérent dans leur position en avant de Ligny avec 
le 1" régiment de Chasseurs, Les trois derniers régiments de Chasseurs 
furent placés prés de (ou dans) Florus, ot fut établi le quartier-général. 

A dix heures du matin, le 17, la Garde fut entiérement réunie en avant 
de Ligny. L’infanterie se mit en marche, regagna la chaussée de 
Bruxelles aux Quatre Bras, traversa Genappe, et fut couchéea... ot 
la téte de la colonne n'‘arriva qu’é 11 heures du soir. 

On avait quitté la grande route pour prendre la traverse un peu avant 
la fin du jour, afin d’éviter l’encombrement de la cavalerie et de l’artillerie. 
On fut assaillia la nuit par un temps affreux. Les chemins étaient 
dans un tel état de dégradation qu’il était impossible de conserver 
aucun espéce d’ordre dans la marche. La troupe, en cherchant des 
sentiers plus faciles, ou en marchant 4 travers champs, en grande partie 
s’égara. Ce ne fut qu’au jour le 18 qu'elle put rejoindre ses drapeaux. 
Le temps alors s’étant un peu calmé, on employa la matinée 4 nettoyer 
les armes qui étaient en bien mauvais état. 

A dix heures du matin on se remit en mouvement en suivant toujours 
la chaussée. Les huit régiments de Vieille Garde (4, 8, 2 régiments de 
Chasseurs, 4, 3, 2, régiments de Grenadiers, 1 régiment de Chasseurs, 1 
régiment de Grenadiers) prirent position derriére le centre de l’armée, en 
avant de la ferme de Caillou. L’affaire était déja fortement engagée. 
Le général Friant fit former en colonne par régiment déployé, d’abord 4 
la gauche de la route, puis ensuite 4 la droite; ayant devant eux un 
rideau qui les masquait 4 l’ennemi. Ils restérent ainsi jusqu’i 4 heures 
du soir environ. 

L’ennemi cependant avait fait des progrés sur notre droite qui était 
singuliérement débordée. La Jeune Garde, qui y avait été envoyée sur 
les 2 heures, ayant été foreée 4 un mouvement rétrograde du village de 
Planchenoit, le 2™° régiment de Chasseurs et le 2™° régiment de 
Grenadiers détachérent chacun un bataillon sur ce village. L’ennemi en 
fut de suite chassé avec grande perte. On le poursuivit 4 la Bayonette 
jusque sur le plateau. Les Chasseurs et Grenadiers marcherent droit 
jusque sur les batteries Prussiennes qui furent un moment abandonnées. 
Le mouvement s’opéra vers les 6 heures du soir. 

Pendant ce mouvement le 1" régiment de Grenadiers se forma en 
deux carrés, un sur bataillon. Un fut placé 4 la droite de la chaussée 
(face 4 l’ennemi) sur le somet de la position dominant le petit chemin qui 
débouche de Planchenoit et qui vient regagner la grande route. I] jetta 
des tirailleurs 4 l’extréme droite de ce village pour y observer l’ennemi, 
qui s’y trouvait en force. Plusieurs furent pris avec un adjutant major 
qui s’était trop engagé. 

L’autre carré se placa & la gauche de la route sur le mamelon ot 
s’était d’abord tenu l’empereur. Il y fut joint par une batterie de 6 
piéces de 8 et par les compagnies de sapeurs et de marins de la garde. 
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Il était 7 heures du soir environ, les corps de la garde avaient horrible- 
ment souffert, lorsqu’on fit marcher les 4™° et 3™¢ régiments de Chasseurs 
et les 4 et 3 régiments de Grenadiers. Ils passérent sur la gauche de la 
route ou ils furent formés en carrés sur bataillon 4 l'exception des deux 
4 régiments qui, vu leur faiblesse, ne firent que chacun un carré. Ils se 
formérent et se placérent ainsi: le 1° bataillon du 3™° régiment, sa 
droite appuiée & la grande route. Le 2™¢ bataillon fut aussitét détaché a 
plus qu’une grande portée de canon 4 gauche pour observer et maintenir 
un mouvement que l’ennemi pronongait sur ce point. L’empereur s’y 
porta et ce bataillon y formait sa garde. 

Un peu en arriére en échelon et & la gauche du 1 bataillon du 3™° 
régiment, se formérent successivement les deux 4 régiments de Grenadiers 
et de Chasseurs et le 3™° régiment de Chasseurs: ils étaient, comme il 
a été dit, en carré, mais tout rapprochés les uns des autres. C’est dans cet 
ordre que le tout se porta en avant, le premier bataillon du 3™° régi- 
ment de Grenadiers ainsi, comme on a dit, sa droite proche le chemin, 
marchant parallélement ’ la route, les autres corps suivant le mouvement 
en bon ordre, conservant leur distance. Ces troupes allérent ainsi au 
pas de charge jusqu’au deli de la Haie Sainte qu’elles dépassérent, 
poussant vigoreusement tout ce qu’il y avait d’ennemi devant eux, malgré 
le plus grand feu d’artillerie et de mousqueterie. 

Dans ce moment le général Friant commandant en chef le mouve- 
ment, est griévement blessé, le général Michel, commandant les 
Chasseurs, est tué. La mort de ce dernier occasionna un mouvement 
d’excitation parmi ses troupes. Elles cessérent de marcher. Mais 
bientét & la voix du général Porret, commandant le 3™° régiment de 
Grenadiers, le 1" bataillon de ce régiment reprit vigueur, puis se porta 
de nouveau en avant, marchant au pas de charge en poussant de grands 
cris. Le Maréchal Ney, démonté, était 4 pied en téte de ce bataillon, 
lépée 4 la main. Les autres bataillons de Grenadiers, les bataillons de 
Chasseurs, reprirent également leur essort. Chacun suivait, tout était au 
mieux: l’ennemi fuiait épouvanté: la premiére batterie ennemie et 
formidable fut enlevée et un moment en notre pouvoir. 

De nouvelles colonnes ennemies, infanterie et cavalerie, se montrérent. 
Des rangs entiers des nétres étaient enlevés par le feu le plus terrible 
dartillerie (de la seconde ligne) et de mousqueterie qui écrasait nos 
carrés: il y eut du désordre, on rétrograda. 

Sur ces entrefaites les deux deuxiéme bataillons de Grenadiers et de 
Chasseurs des 2™¢ régiments avaient été mis au pas de charge, com- 
mandés par les généraux Christiani et Pelet. On voulut se réformer et 
reprendre l’offensive, mais l’ennemi continua ses progrés: il y eut du 
désordre : il fallut se retirer. 

Pendant tous ces malheurs le 2™° bataillon du 8™° régiment de 
Grenadiers, oi se trouvait l’empereur, s’était maintenu. Le général 
Cambronne arriva 4 la méme position avec le 2™° bataillon du 1° 
régiment de Chasseurs :* il y prit position. Le général Roguet, colonel 
en second des Grenadiers, s’y trouvait. Les efforts de l’ennemi sur ce 
point ne le cedérent en rien 4 leur mouvement de gauche. Le général 


* Le 1" bataillon de ce régiment était de service et placé en arriére de la ferme du 


vieux manoir [?] ou il eut A soutenir les efforts que l’ennemi fesait pour nous couper 
la route. 
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Cambronne est blessé. Renversé de son cheval, on le croit mort. Un 
grand nombre d’officiers et soldats tombe sur champ de bataille. On en 
retire, ne pouvant résister au trop grand nombre. 

L’empereur se retire au galop et vient se placer dans le carré du 1° 
bataillon du 1 régiment de Grenadiers. L’armée entiére était dans le 
plus affreux désordre, infanterie, cavalerie, artillerie, tout fuiait en hite 
dans toutes les directions. Bientdt il n’y eut plus en ordre que les deux 
carrés formés par les deux bataillons de ce régiment placés sur les deux 
positions 4 droite et 4 gauche de la grande route. Par ordre de l’empe- 
reur le général Petit qui les commandait fit battre la grenadiére pour 
rappeler tous les hommes de la garde qui étaient entrainés dans le torrent 
des fuyards. L’ennemi suivait deprés. Dans lacrainte qu’il ne pénétrat 
dans l’intérieur des carrés, on fut obligé de faire feu jusque sur les homes 
poursuivis qui venaient s’y jetter en désordre. C’était un mal pour en 
éviter un plus grand. 

La nuit était presque close. L’empereur donna lui-méme l’ordre de 
quiter les positions, qui n’étaient plus tenables en ce qu’elles étaient tout 
i fait débordées par la droite et par la gauche. Les deux carrés se 
retirérent en ordre, le 1° bataillon 4 travers champs, le 2™° par la 
grande route. On fesait des haltes 4 chaque instant pour maintenir les 
faces des carrés et pour donner temps aux tirailleurs et aux fuyards de 
rejoindre. 

A une demi-lieue de Genappe les deux carrés se trouvérent réunis sur 
la grande route ot ils marchérent en colonne par sections. De cette 
maniére et en marchant, on réunit tout ce qui se trouva des autres régi- 
ments de la Garde. L’ennemi suivait bien ce mouvement, mais sans 
beaucoup l’inquiéter. Ce ne fut que lorsqu’une terreur panique s’était 
emparée des soldats du train d’artillerie, qui coupérent les traits de leurs 
chevaux et renversérent les piéces et caissons, dont ils barrérent et encom- 
brérent la route, qu’il attaqua la gauche de la colonne par une fusillade 
trés vive. Elle fit peu de mal sous le rapport du feu, mais elle 
augmenta de beaucoup le désordre qui était déjd, pour ainsi dire, 4 son 
comble. 

Dans cet état de choses il ne fut plus possible de passer par la ville 
tout ce qu’il y avait de la garde: on réussit 4 passer 4 gauche du chemin 
et de la place. Il n’y eut plus moyen d’y conserver de l’ordre et de 
se former. 

Les troupes marchaient débandées sur les différents chemins qu’on 
supposait aller parallélement 4 la route. Une trés grande partie se retira 
par Florus et revint ensuite sur Charles le Roy. On trouvait tout en 
confusion. Elles se répandirent par la ville sans qu’il fut possible de 
les réunir. Ce ne fut qu’ Beaumont et 4 Philippeville qu’on commenca 
i réformer les corps. Le général Roguet, le général Morand, et les 
différents généraux de la garde y donnaient tous leurs soins. A partir 
de Beaumont, le 19 au soir, on rétablit un peu d’ordre, on fit des petites 
journées de marche jusqu’d Laon, ow la plus grande partie de ce qui avait 
échappé de la garde 4 la malheureuse journée et 4 la nuit du 18 se trouva 
réuni. 

Le 21, on y séjourna: le lendemain la morale était tout A fait 
remontée, la troupe reprenait courage, lorsque la.nouvelle de l’abdication 
de l’empereur vient de nouveau décourager les troupes. 
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Reviews of Books 


The House of Seleucus. By Epwyn Rospert Bevan, M.A. 2 vols. 
(London: Edward Arnold. 1902.) 


At last we have a complete history of the Seleucid empire. Mr. Bevan is 
to be congratulated on his courage in undertaking and his success in 
carrying out the difficult task; the result is the most important contri- 
bution yet made in this country to the study of Greek influence on Asia, 
a book full of learning and scholarship, and one which for English 
readers is not likely to be easily superseded. The author has an ex- 
haustive knowledge of his subject, so far as our present means of know- 
ledge go ; but though the treatment of the book is full, it is distinguished 
by great sobriety of statement ; the author denies himself many tempting 
digressions. Yet, in spite of this, it is not a mere collection of facts 
and theories, but a history, to be read with real pleasure, and vividly 
and picturesquely written ; and this seems to me very remarkable, having 
regard to the sorry material at the historian’s disposal. For if ancient 
history consists of planks drifted ashore from a wreck, in this case the 
planks have been smashed into matchwood; and the historian must 
write about, not what he wishes, but what he can, and suggest the larger 
issues in the background as best he can. Mr. Bevan has been most 
successful in keeping on a high plane, seeing that half the information 
available consists of fighting and court gossip. And there seems no 
prospect at present of any really substantial increase in our knowledge ; 
there is nothing to take the place of the papyri from which the history of 
Ptolemaic Egypt is being rewritten ; the most ve can hope for appears 
to be more inscriptions, gathered over a larger area. 

Mr. Bevan distinguishes two periods in the rule of the Seleucids—the 
first, the empire of western Asia (with limitations); the second, the 
kingdom of Syria, which practically ends with the death of Sidetes. 
What follows is anarchy. For the second, a connected narrative can 
often be framed; but in the first, after Diodorus fails, this is frankly 
impossible: and the author to some extent abandons chronological 
arrangement for geographical, treating the separate reigns only in 
relation to Asia Minor, and then adding chapters on Syria, Babylonia, 
Trin, and India, This is a great gain, both in compactness and lucidity ; 
the treatment of Asia Minor, with the full use made of inscriptions and 
recent topographical research, is the most noteworthy part of the book; 
the chapter on the problems of Asia Minor is fascinating. 

One peculiarity of the Seleucid empire is that it hardly ever existed in 
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its entirety. Like the world of Heraclitus, it was perpetually passing away. 
That the process took as long as it did is a tribute to the strenuousness 
of its rulers, if to nothing else. But, amazing as is the picture of their 
material energy, they appear to have done little if anything to enrich the 
moral and intellectual life of the world. There are several points in this 
connexion on which one would have liked Mr. Bevan’s views. Does he 
agree with Holm’s brilliant defence of the Greeks of the motherland, as 
against the new kingdoms? I rather gather not; but if not, Holm 
requires meeting. And how far justifiable does he consider the common 
reproach against the Seleucids, that they, alone among the chief divisions 
of the Hellenistic world, did nothing for literature and science? They 
can have had little time to consider anything but administration. And 
two things, with whatever failures, they did achieve: they covered 
western Asia with cities, of which the form, anyhow as far east as 
Persia proper, seems to have been Hellenic; and they shielded the 
Greek cities till the coming of Rome. But their history is a history 
without a hero. In this respect one is glad to see that the view finally 
taken of Antiochus III is not a high one. Even in his early period he 
shows plenty of evidence of incompetence ; one is glad to believe, as Mr. 
Bevan has argued elsewhere, that his title of ‘the great king’ has 
nothing to do with personal achievements. 

But it is circumstances, not men, says the author, that give to this 
period its importance. And what we really look for is to see what was 
the effect of Europe on Asia, of Asia on Europe; for this is the first 
attempt of European men to rule the east. To some extent Mr. Bevan 
is a partisan of Europe. He takes up the position that, while some 
barbarians were free and some were civilised, the Greek alone was both. 
Is this more than a half-truth? In our sense, a Greek city-state was 
not free ; it was based on and rendered possible by slave labour, without 
which (if I may adapt a quotation) ‘ the free institutions of Greece would 
not have worked for a month.’ Then take India, politically inferior, 
ruled by a despot, but with a creed whose strength was just this, that it 
did attempt something for the meanest. Nothing in Greece corresponded 
here to Buddhism. Later indeed Stoics were found who actually to 
some extent condemned slavery; but to do this they first threw over 
the city state for cosmopolitanism; and Stoicism contained much 
that was not Greek. Of more interest is the relation of Hellenism 
to Judaism, in its bearing on Christianity. In the conflict of the 
kings of Syria with the Maccabees Mr. Bevan is at his best. He 
can see the good on both sides. Perhaps he leans to the Greek ; 
but it is a fine passage in which he does justice to the national 
party in Judaea—‘ uncompromising fidelity to an ideal, endurance 
raised to the pitch of utter self-devotion, a passionate clinging to 
purity.’ This was beyond the scope of Hellenism. Interesting too 
is the justice which is rendered to Zoroastrianism, and the admission 
that there may be a larger Iranian element in the Seleucid kingdom 
than we can trace with our imperfect sources. I fancy it will become 
increasingly clear that it was not mere chance which decreed that the 
successors of Alexander (omitting the Bactrians) should never hold an 
inch of land in Asia which the Achaemenids had not held before them. 
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It is, of course, impossible for any one, in a book of this sort, not to 
notice details that he disagrees with. For instance, in his desire to make 
something of Seleucus I believe that Mr. Bevan has occasionally made 
too much ; the ‘great political measure’ of sending his son to the east 
may merely have been copied from the Achaemenid practice; and the 
Indian expedition was no doubt a complete failure, glossed over by the 
500 elephants. To speak of a Macedonian army victoriously entering 
the Punjab, or to suggest that Chandragupta promised ‘alliance, if not 
allegiance, seems to me to go beyond all the evidence. At the same time 
I believe there can be found traces of Seleucus and Antiochus I ‘ east of 
Merv and Herat ;’ for the Hellenes in Bactria must have been settled by 
them, Alexander’s settlers having been massacred. How far and late the 
Seleucid influence carried may be illustrated by the reappearance of the 
anchor and the name Antiochus on late Indo-Greek coins. Mr. Bevan 
abandons too the subdivision of the satrapies into smaller satrapies, taking 
Kéhler’s view that Appian means hyparchies. I suppose he is right to 
do so, at present; but this theory, no less than others, bristles with 
difficulties. And if so, I wonder that he does not explain the puzzling 
passage in Polyb. 5, 48, 6—the neighbouring satraps bribed by Molon— 
as meaning hyparchs. But if on this matter of technical terms the 
literary authorities are to be jettisoned (vol. ii. app. F), including Strabo 
and Poseidonius, is it then fair to use Diodorus, of all people, to prove 
one’s point (vol. i. app. H)? Similarly I think too much is made of the 
eastern expedition of Antiochus III, which led to no results. There is 
no evidence that he either took Bactra or imposed any suzerainty, as 
suggested. And surely he cannot possibly be the Antiochus Nikator 
of Agathocles’s medal; for (apart from the arguments for Antiochus 1), 
as Agathocles names both -Diodotus and Euthydemus in his line of 
(political) Alexander descent, there is no room for any Antiochus except 
before Diodotus. 

The great Macedonian war ships are still referred to as of so many 
banks of oars, a theory always impossible and now, I believe, super- 
seded. In the description of Seleucia, on the Tigris, the Syrian 
burghers mentioned by Josephus might well be referred to. Was not the 
earthquake of Rhodes worth mentioning, on economic grounds? It is 
one of the few good bits of evidence of a solidarity of feeling in the 
Hellenistic world. Delbriick’s suggestion as to the training of the African 
elephants (vol. ii. p. 289) must surely be wrong. The Carthaginian 
elephants in the first two Punic wars were presumably Indian-trained, 
as they had Indian drivers (Polyb. 1, 40, 15; 3, 46, 7 and 11; 11, 1, 12); 
and what Carthage had the Ptolemies would have. 

The book is excellently illustrated from coins, and the elephant on 
the cover is a fitting recognition of what the Seleucids owed to this 
animal. A pedigree of the kings would be a help in the later period. 
Perhaps cross references load up a book, but more of them would 
certainly assist the reader, who must necessarily search in several places 
if he wishes to discover (say) what the kingdom did for literature, or how 
its cities were constituted. There is one noticeable misprint in the text, 
in the last line of p. 184 (vol. i.); ‘ Seleucid’ should be ‘ Ptolemaic.’ 

W. W. Tarn. 
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Annibal dans les Alpes. Par Pauu Azan. (Paris: Picard. 1902.) 


M. Azan has written an admirably lucid and methodical treatise on 
Hannibal’s march from the Rhone to the Alps. He has rendered a real 
service to students of this much-vexed question by his clear statement of 
the evidence supplied by the ancient authorities and his fair and concise 
summaries of the many theories put forward by modern writers. M. 
Azan is at his best in his criticism of the baseless assumptions and the 
arbitrary handling of evidence which disfigure Colonel Hennebert’s 
monumental work (p. 72 f.) But the positive result of M. Azan’s careful 
investigation is somewhat disappointing. We cannot attach much value 
to the identification of the Druentia with the Drac (pp. 113, 114), or to 
the geological conjecture (pt. ii.) by which the Isére is to be transformed 
into the Rhéne of Caesar and Polybius, and the narrative of the Greek 
historian freed from a most serious difficulty. Nor can we follow M. 
Azan in his acceptance of Colonel Perrin’s theory that Hannibal crossed 
the Alps by the Col de Clapier. The principal argument advanced both 
by Colonel Perrin and by M. Azan, that it commands an exceptionally 
good view of Italy, is but weak. Any pass from which the Carthaginian 
soldiery could look down on a sunnier region will meet all the require- 
ments of the case; and there are grave objections to a pass so much 
higher and more difficult than the Mont Cenis, the Mont Genévre, 
or the Col d’Argentiére. In the route of Hannibal from the Rhéne to 
the Alps M. Azan has made several improvements on Colonel Perrin’s 
work, but for the pass itself he adds little or nothing to the arguments of 
his predecessor. Nor do we think his rather summary rejection of the 
Col d’Argentiére justified. It is at least a remarkable coincidence that 
two most experienced Alpinists, M. Chappuis in France and Mr. Freshfield 
in England, have pronounced strongly in favour of this pass. Nor can 
we doubt that their interpretation of the fragment of Varro (quoted p. 85) 
is correct and the argument drawn from it convincing. Varro clearly 
tells us that Hannibal crossed the Alps by the Col d’Argentiére, and 
Livy would seem to have been of the same opinion. If we could believe 
with M. Azan that it is possible still to trace the route indicated by 
Polybius, we should be content to accept the judgment of our earliest and 
best authority; but unfortunately Polybius, by the vagueness of his 
topographical descriptions and the complete suppression of all geographical 
names, has left us in the dark. Under the circumstances it seems rash to 
reject the light thrown on the subject by Varro and Livy. 

M. Azan appends a handy bibliography of the subject, which seems 
reasonably complete. The only omissions we have noted in his list are 
the valuable article by Mr. D. Freshfield (‘ Alpine Journal,’ 1883), to which 
reference has been already made, and the ingenious work of Signor 
T. Montanari (‘ Annibale,’ Rovigo, 1901). M. Azan hasalso added greatly 
to the value of his work by inserting clear and useful sketch maps. 

W. W. How. 


The Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time. By A. H. J. Greentpexr, M.A. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. - 1901.) 


THE leading design of Mr. Greenidge’s book is ‘to furnish students of 
Cicero’s writings with a clue to the chief legal difficulties which they will 
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meet with in their reading,’ and this design has been on the whole carried 
out with success. It is rather a large book, but perhaps not too large for 
a work of reference, when it is remembered that two distinct kinds of 
procedure—the civil and the criminal—have to be described. There is 
little need, and indeed little room, for originality in a region whose ex- 
plorers have been so numerous, for so much has been written in other 
countries on the subject of Roman legal procedure that the task of a 
writer for English students is in the main one of selection. To this task 
Mr. Greenidge has shown himself to be equal. His treatment of the 
subject is clear, and on doubtful points free from dogmatism, and for a 
book of reference on a technical and somewhat dry subject it is also com- 
mendably free from dulness. It is difficult to say how far one ought to 
acknowledge one’s debt to authorities whose writings are in a sense 
common property, but surely there should have been some general 
indication in the preface of the indebtedness of a large part of Mr. 
Greenidge’s book to German work. To take only one illustration—the 
account of the Jus Honorarium is little else than a transcript from 
Wlassak’s Edict und Klageform. Two footnotes referring to small 
points of detail seem an inadequate recognition of an almost literal 
obligation. 

Of the two parts of his work the first, which deals with civil procedure, 
stands in a far less close relation to the titlke—The Legal Procedure of 
Cicero’s Time—than the second part, which is concerned with criminal 
procedure, for here the material from Cicero’s speeches and other writings 
is abundant. The first part, indeed, might be not unfairly described as a 
careful and on the whole judicious account of the results of German labour 
upon the procedure of the Antonine period. In the absence of direct 
evidence from the Ciceronian age there is, perhaps, nothing better to be 
done than to describe the procedure which we know to have obtained 
two centuries later, and, with Mr. Greenidge in his preface, to throw the 
burden of proof on those ‘ who would deny the prevalence in the Ciceronian 
period of a legal rule enunciated by Gaius.” It is perhaps useless to 
quarrel with the shifts to which poverty drives us to take refuge, and Mr. 
Greenidge may be justified in his cheerful conviction that the danger of 
this method is smaller than it at first appears. One cannot, however, 
avoid an uneasy feeling that the discovery of a work on procedure by 
Aquilius, for instance, might provide us with some curious surprises. 

The account of criminal procedure is lucid and interesting, and the 
whole book should be very useful to students of Cicero. It is, however, 
not quite so satisfactory if regarded as a work of reference for students of 
Roman law, for Mr. Greenidge is very apt to go astray in his use of 
technical terms. -In a number of passages the praetorian missio in 
possessionem is spoken of as bonorum possessio, which is the technical 
term for a very different grant. On p. 75 we read of the actio iniuriarum 
springing from the lex Aquilia. The word praeiudicium, which means 
technically a formula without condemnatio, is repeatedly used by him for 
procedure by sponsio in reference, for instance, to the case of Quinctius. 
Had the praeiudicium, given by a rescript of M. Aurelius for this very 
case, existed in Cicero’s time, Quinctius’s sponsio would have been 
unnecessary. The expression ‘judge-made law’ for the edict seems 
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inconvenient, for we are accustomed to its use in quite another sense. 
Appius Claudius (p. 27) is said, ‘doubtless in his capacity as pontiff,’ 
to have ‘ systematised’ forms of action. We are told nowhere that Appius 
was a pontiff, and his elogium,' which enumerates all his honours, does 
not mention the pontificate. It seems likely that this publication was 
the result of careful observation and collection, and was prompted by 
hostility to the college. On p. 48 the plurality of the recuperatorial 
court is used as a proof that it was a mixed tribunal. But the arlitri in 
partition actions and the centumviri and decemviri are almost certainly 
older than the recuperatores, as Mr. Greenidge himself (p. 40) seems to 
hold. The uncertainty of the term ‘ praetorian action’ is illustrated on p. 
155. ‘The word oportere appears in certain praetorian actions, but only 
in those which by a fiction the praetor represented to be actions of the 
civil law.’ Was there a fiction in the actio depositi? Is the historical 
order of the different cases of pignoris capio (p. 68) correct? Surely 
the religious cases treated in the Twelve Tables were earlier than the 
remedies of the publicanus under a lex vectigalis. Some of these 
eriticisms—and their number might be considerably increased—are, 
it must be admitted, small ones, but they do somewhat detract from 
the value of Mr. Greenidge’s book as a work of reference. However 
it is written chiefly for the benefit of students of Cicero’s writings, and 
to them it cannot fail to be useful and interesting. 


Henry Bonn. 


Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Hotmes. (London: Mac- 
millan. 1899.) 


Vercingétorix. Par CamInue Junuian. (Paris: Hachette. 1901.) 


THESE are two excellent books, and I must begin my review of them 
with a profound apology for my lateness in reviewing them. Their 
excellence and my lateness are (as every reviewer will at once understand) 
quite closely connected, and I need not increase the delay by further 
explanation. Agreeing in excellence, the two books differ widely in 
object, size, and character. Mr. Holmes, whom I take first as the earlier 
writer, gives us a solid mass of 880 pages, divided into two unequal parts. 
Part i., 160 pages of large print, contains an historical narrative of 
Caesar’s Gaulish campaigns; part ii., the other four-fifths of the 
volume, contains appendices of the most various sort and kind, dealing 
with the most various topics. Among these topics are the manuscripts of 
the ‘Gallic War,’ Caesar's reasons for writing and his credibility, the 
ethnology of ancient Gaul, the geography and topography of the land, the 
Gaulish political and social system, the Roman army, and a number of 
miscellaneous items relating to the incidents of the war and to Caesar’s 
account of it. The historical narrative is truly admirable—terse, lucid, 
vigorous. It ought some day to be detached from its environment and 
issued separately as a companion to its author’s excellent account of the 
Indian Mutiny. Reinforced by a few additions and backed by a few 
selected notes, it would at once take rank as the standard English 
narrative of Caesar’s greatest war. Partii.is a very different matter. It 
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testifies to immense industry : it is solid, valuable, and often interesting, 
but mole ruit sua. Its heterogeneous contents do not seem to be 
collected on any one plan. The first item in them, on the manuscripts, is 
quite short, filling hardly a page and a half. It does not really concern 
the reader of the rest of the volume and might have been omitted ; 
or, if included, it might have been lengthened and account taken 
of the growing tendency of scholars to hold that Nipperdey was 
nearer the truth than Meusel or Kiibler would allow. The next items 
are the reasons why Caesar wrote the Commentaries and their credibility. 
These take up nearly eighty pages, and those pages are devoted principally 
to a minute examination of numerous inferior writers who have dealt with 
the questions in a more or less inferior way. Their theories, based on 
private predilections and probabilities (or improbabilities), lie outside 
the sphere of logic. Long ago an eminent barrister observed of a 
baseless charge— 


Quod Erucio accidebat in mala nugatoriaque accusatione, idem mihi usu 
venit in causa optima. Ille quo modo crimen commenticium confirmaret 
non inveniebat ; ego res tam levis qua ratione infirmem ac diluam reperire non 
possum. 


It was Mr. Holmes’s unpleasant duty to read and estimate these theories, 
and he has done his duty manfully : to go on and discuss them in print 
serves no purpose in scholarship nor even (I think) in morals. But the 
reader who skips these rubbish-heaps will find in Mr. Holmes’s pages 
most excellent matter. The topographical notes, in particular, are rich 
with useful facts and well-considered judgments which have often been 
formed on the spot or with a knowledge of the spot. The philological 
and ethnological notes, so far as I can judge of them, are perhaps less 
good, but that in the present state of our knowledge is inevitable. It is, 
however, puzzling to find a chapter on Celtic names and no account of 
such a question as the orthography of Divitiacus. Altogether these 
appendices, though obviously overloaded and sometimes uneven, demand 
the attention of every student of Caesar and the volume claims a place in 
every good classical library. 

M. Jullian’s book is very different. Barely one-fourth the size of the 
other, and equipped with only a few short appendices, it is a direct 
narrative of the crisis of Gaulish history. The writer extends his outlook 
just so far as to include all that is required to make the position and 
work of Vercingetorix intelligible to his readers. Thus he begins with a 
sketch of the country of his hero, the Auvergne, its physical features, its 
gods, its people, its previous rulers, and then briefly indicates the course of 
Caesar’s campaigns down to the appearance of Vercingetorix as national 
leader. From this commencement he passes to describe fully and well 
the great campaign of 52 B.c., and concludes with some general reflexions 
on the character of Vercingetorix and on the future of Gaul after his 
defeat. The whole is excellently done. I confess that the body of the 
volume interests me more than the opening sketch of the Arverni and 
their land, and I am not wholly convinced by a theory, ingenious as it is, 
of early Gallic aspirations for unity. Certainly I find it -hard to look 
on Orgetorix as a patriot or to accept the defeat of the Helvetii as 
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‘completing the ruin of the national party’ (p. 74). But the succeeding 
narrative has all the merits of terse, lucid, and scholarly history, and 
should be in the hands of all who study the seventh book of the Commen- 
taries. Neither editor nor schoolmaster should neglect it. It has been 
crowned by the French Academy, and it thoroughly deserves that high 
honour. If I may make one little criticism, it is that M. Jullian’s 
modernisations of Gaulish names look sometimes a trifle odd. Comm, 
Gutuatr, Epathnact, Conconnetodumn are neither Latin nor Celtic 
forms: I am perhaps not qualified to judge whether they are French. 

I proceed to discuss one or two points raised by the two writers whose 
works I have attempted to praise in general. And first a topographical 
problem handled by Mr. Holmes. It is an old problem—the place where 
Caesar embarked for Britain. Mr. Holmes discusses the site of Portus 
Itius in an excursus of ten pages. He omits, as not pertaining to the 
conquest of Gaul, the corresponding question of where Caesar Janded in 
Britain—an omission which to some extent affects the argument from 
distances. I will give his summary of his views in his own words. 


Prolonged study of the question has gradually led scholars to the conviction 
that the choice lies between Wissant and Boulogne. I believe that Boulogne is 
not the Portus Itius, because there is no evidence that it was ever called by 
that name, while it is certain that it was called Gesoriacum; because Caesar 
would not have increased the length of his voyage by nine miles without strong 
reason ; because he could have had no such reason, except the alleged conveni- 
ence of the harbour at Boulogne ; because his own narrative shows that he did 
not require that convenience, but as a rule simply beached his ships; and be- 
cause the chief advocate of Boulogne rightly admits that his choice was wrong 
unless the Itian promontory was the Cap d’Alprech, whereas there is hardly 
any doubt but that it was Cape Grisnez. I believe that Wissant is the Portus 
Itius, because there appears to be direct evidence—the evidence of Strabo—that 
it was called by that name; because, alone among all the harbours in the 
country of the Morini, it was called by that name in the middle ages; because 
in the middle ages it was a frequented port; because, assuming that Caesar’s 
ships could have assembled and remained there for a few weeks in safety, it 
was the most convenient port from which he could have started ; because this 
assumption is justified by his narrative as well as by the strong probability that, 
in his time, the port of Wissant was a spacious harbour in the true sense of the 
word, and by the certainty that it was sheltered by two great flanking promon- 
tories, that the beach was convenient, and that there was abundant fresh water 
near; because Wissant was the nearest port to Britain, and because the pro- 
montory under the shelter of which it lay was called Cape Itius. 


These reasons are not convincing. Let me begin with the case for 
Wissant. (1) How Strabo’s evidence proves Wissant to have been called 
Portus Itius I do not understand, since Strabo does not employ the term 
Portus Itius, nor (naturally) the term Wissant. (2) Nor is anything 
material proved by the fact that William of Jumiéges and William of 
Poitiers call Wissant Portus Itius, for these writers (as is well known) 
were genuine antiquaries, theoretical and inventive. Moreover it is in- 
credible that the name of a some time inhabited site should emerge once 
in 54 B.c., vanish for a millennium, and ‘then reappear just once again. 
Had there been a genuine tradition, it would have survived elsewhere 
than in the two Williams mentioned above. (8) Nor, again, is it fair to 
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call medieval Wissant ‘ a frequented port,’ or to assume that in Caesar’s 
time it was a spacious and genuine harbour with abundant fresh water 
near it. Wissant was, of course, used in the middle ages, principally from 
about a.p. 900 to 1346. But a twelfth-century writer calls it exigua 
valde, and an eleventh-century writer emphasises loci ariditatem : it was 
never fortified, it never grew (like Calais) into an independent parish, and 
it had no proper harbour or accommodation for numerous vessels. Men 
used it as nearest to Britain, but they did not call it commodious or com- 
fortable, and they were often weatherbound there and grumbled consider- 
ably. In the middle ages it was probably much what it is to-day, an open, 
sandy, wind-swept beach—though the winter stream which still trickles 
through its dunes may have provided a tiny creek, and (according to one 
suggestion) an outlying sandbank may have lent some scanty shelter. In 
Roman times it may well have been the same. At any rate no vestiges of 
an ancient port have beensfound beneath its sands, and (despite Dr. Guest) 
no evidence exists to show either that it was ‘a spacious harbour’ with 
‘abundant fresh water’ or that Caesar’s ships could have ‘met and re- 
mained there for a few weeks in safety.’ Nor, lastly, will it avail to say 
that the two capes, Gris and Blanc Nez, then projected much further out 
and sheltered Wissant from various winds. They may have done so, but 
the soundings do not indicate real loss of land—certainly not one-quarter 
enough to prove Mr. Holmes’s case—and in any case it is rash to appeal 
to a ‘might have been.’ Antiquaries often use the ocean to dissolve 
their Gordian knots, but the results are always disappointing. 

And now Boulogne. Mr. Holmes’s objections are, in sum, two—that 
(1) the name is different, and (2) Caesar needed no special harbour. The 
name, of course, is different. Boulogne was called Gessoriacum by Pliny 
and others, and afterwards Bononia. But it may easily have been called 
by Caesar portus Itius. That phrase, on any theory, is Caesar’s coin- 
age, minted to describe intelligibly to Roman readers a harbour near the 
Itian cape. It might mean Wissant or Boulogne or Ambleteuse, or any 
similar spot. All these had doubtless their own Celtic names: which- 
ever he meant of them, Caesar either did not know the name or did not 
care to employ so obscure an appellation. The phrase, in fact, proves 
nothing for or against ; only, if portus be pressed, it suits Boulogne better 
than Wissant. Nor can Mr. Holmes really get much support from 
Strabo’s words 75 “Irvov (dxpov) @ vaverdOyw éxpyoaro Kaicap, For vav- 
oraOpov here (as in Thucyd. iii. 6, vi. 49, &c.) does not mean ‘ roadstead,’ 
but something more like ‘ naval base :’ it does not denote one special site 
or strip of sand, but the whole region of the Itian highland, in which 
Caesar had his portws Itius and his ulterior portus, &c. (2) Mr. Holmes’s 
other objection I do not fully understand. He says that Caesar ‘ beached 
his ships’ (swbductis navibus) on returning from Britain, and therefore 
did not disembark in an estuary, like the mouth of the Liane at Boulogne : 
‘hedid not require the convenience of a harbour.’ If so, why emphasise 
the alleged ‘spacious harbour’ at Wissant? But indeed ‘i is not clear 
why he should not use the phrase subductis navibus of the harbour at 
Boulogne. That harbour before 1808 was very different from what it now 
is. Apparently it was a wide, shallow, sandy estuary, possibly as (Haigneré 
suggests) with a rather larger river than to-day, fed by larger forests in 
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the interior. It must have had room enough for Caesar’s fleet: it must 
have been considerably more convenient than Wissant, for it is far better 
sheltered from the wind, and it must have been far more of a portus. It 
may indeed claim to have been then, as in general later, the only harbour 
‘in the true sense of the word’ between Cape Blancnez and Etaples. If 
Caesar, or his naval advisers, wanted a Gaulish port to which they could 
be sure of getting back, then Boulogne and not Wissant must have been 
that port. 

I pass to another famous question—the Druids. It is an old puzzle 
that Caesar once describes the Druids as singularly powerful, and never 
again alludes to them or to the exercise of their power, except perhaps 
in the passage where he notes the abnormal appointment of Convictoli- 
tavis, per sacerdotes. Mr. Holmes hardly faces the problem. Why, he 
asks, should Caesar have mentioned the Druids oftener than once? The 
reply is obvious. A singularly powerful priesthood, numbering political 
leaders, like Divitiacus, among its ranks, might be expected in a national 
crisis to take some definite line, requiring notice in the Commentaries. 
Yet omit two chapters, and so far as the Commentaries go, the Druids 
might never have existed. M. Jullian appreciates the difficulty and faces 
it boldly. Caesar, he says, a laicisé 4 cutrance l’esprit et Vhistoire de la 
Gaule. Il a, sinon dénaturé, du moins dénudé cette histoire. Nul ne 
croira que la Gaule n’ait pas appelé prétres et dieux ad son secours. But 
what motive had Caesar for this? And if he thus laicised on one topic, 
how shall we maintain his good faith on any? However, not Caesar 
only but all ancient literature is on trial. Throughout, the Druids are 
described as holy men endowed with secret wisdom, and especially secret 
scientific knowledge, which they teach to pupils ; as magicians and sooth- 
sayers, and much else. But temporal power and political activity are not 
assigned to them. True, they perhaps elected Convictolitavis, but the 
act is called abnormal, and it is also unique. They are mentioned as 
interfering in wars, but neither as advisers or dissuaders of it, nor as 
preachers of patriotism: they interfere purely as mediators. Once 
they stand in the battle line, on the shores of Anglesey, but they stand as 
magicians, cursing the Romans for their very existence. I have been 
shown a photograph of that scene—medicine men on a North Pacific 
shore. Lastly, when they are proscribed by the imperial government, it 
is because of magic and barbarous rites, not because they were politically 
dangerous; else were the order of Augustus foolish which prohibited 
Druidism only among citizens. Two analogies occur to these powerful 
non-political priests. One may be found in the medicine-man, who is, as 
a rule, influential, but excluded from an open participation in politics 
and from the tribal council, who declares omens, practises magic, curses 
the enemy Balaamwise, but does not preach a holy war. The other is 
provided by various priestly collegia at Rome, which include political 
leaders, but which in their augural or other capacity take no political 
action. The second is the better analogy, as such, but either may help 
to explain the nature of the holy and powerful Druids who, as Druids, 
uttered no word against Caesar or for him. F. HAaverFIexD. 
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Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol. I. ‘S. Maria Antiqua.’ 
By G. McN. Rusurortn. ‘Classical Topography of the Roman 
Campagna.’ I. By T. Asupy, jun. (London; Macmillan, 1902.) 


Apart from classical discoveries in the Roman Forum perhaps the most 
startling, certainly the most impressive and attractive, result has been the 
bringing tolight, aftera thousand years’ burial, of a Christian church which, 
though it ranked as the first diaconia, and is mentioned not infrequently 
in the Liber Pontificalis, had disappeared so completely that even its site 
was until 1900 a subject of keen dispute among local savants. Now at last, 
with all the marks of its architectural and ecclesiastical arrangement and 
with some of its frescoes as bright as when painted 1300 years ago, there 
emerges from the shell of the Palace of the Caesars a basilica which may 
have been a Chapel Royal of the fifth century, as it undoubtedly was the 
Cappella Sistina of the eighth, revealing by the remains of its paintings, 
which once covered its walls as completely as the Cappella Palatina of 
Palermo, the marks of the Byzantine influence at Rome, such as are 
nowhere extant in Italy except in the mosaics of Ravenna. Papal but 
not imperial Byzantine is the rarely combined characteristic here, for the 
two centuries during which the eastern imperial authority declined in the 
old capital of the west are the period of Greek ecclesiastical influence, 
when the popes were Syrians or Greeks, and when for the second time 
the East moulded the liturgy of the West. To this influence S. Maria 
Antiqua bears witness; the shape of the building, its internal arrange- 
ments, the very language of its inscriptions, and the style of its pictorial 
decoration all hail from Constantinople. But there is no trace of any 
civil power; no Justinian appears as at Ravenna, nor Charlemagne as at 
the Lateran triclinium. It may be that the next few years’ excavations 
in the centre of the Palatine may reveal the chapel of 8S. Cesareo, where 
the imperial effigies were received and set up as a token of jurisdiction ; 
but here we have a strictly papal church, its walls a witness to doctrinal 
orthodoxy and a standing protest of firmness in the iconoclastic disputes. 
with Constantinople. 

Such was one of the matters of moment which were claiming the 
attention of archeologists at Rome when in 1901 the British school there 
began its work under Mr. Rushforth’s direction. It is a proof of his 
good judgment and his courage that he at once proceeded to take it up as 
a subject which demanded immediate study, and his paper is practically 
the first complete account of the basilica and its frescoes which has as yet 
appeared. 

The discovery of two inscriptions on its walls and the base of Pope 
John VII's ambo must have finally proved that the site of the long lost 
S. Maria Antiqua is not at S. Maria Nuova on the Velia, but where 
Professor Lancianiand Father Grisar have maintained—namely, under the 
now demolished 8. Maria Liberatrice and behind the temple of Castor 
and Pollux, But there still remain unsettled two historical questions— 
the origin and purpose of the pagan building, and the date and circum- 
stances of its conversion into a Christian church. Mr. Rushforth passes 
lightly over the former as outside the scope of his paper, though one 
would have welcomed his opinion of the latest theory, that the vestibulum 
of the basilica was the ‘ Ad Minervam’ mentioned in the second and third 
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centuries as in muro post templum divi Augusti, and the atrium the 
library of that temple. With more probability he compares it with the 
aedes publicae of the Flavians; but if, as is now believed, its bricks 
date from the reign of Domitian and not of Hadrian, it may turn out to 
be a reconstruction for that purpose of the vestibule built by Caligula 
as the state entrance to the palace from the Forum. 

Without any documentary evidence how can we fill up the interval of 
four or five centuries which elapsed before the date of the earliest Christian 
sign in the building? In other words, to what period shall we ascribe the 
conversion of the imperial hall into a place of Christian worship? Mr. 
Rushforth, in approaching this question, follows Mgr. Duchesne: cette 
transformation n’a guére pu se produire avant le VI* siécle et la période 
byzantine, and assigns it to the later half of that century, basing his 
decision on the non-existence of any inscription or other clear evidence 
before that time,' and on the analogy of the similar conversion of other 
buildings in the Roman Forum. But, apart from the question whether 
the absence of a precisely dated monument is decisive, it may fairly be 
doubted whether our knowledge of fourth and fifth century frescoes is 
sufficiently advanced to allow us to affirm with certainty that the traces 
of the earliest layers of painting found in this church must be as late as 
the sixth century. Mr. Rushforth argues (p. 4) that the conversion of 
public buildings ‘did not begin before the sixth century, and, generally 
speaking, not before the Byzantine conquest,’ that of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano being the earliest known instance (526-30) ; but it should be 
borne in mind (as Mgr. Duchesne, Le Forum Chrétien, p. 35, &¢., points 
out) that this exceptional case was due to direct imperial authority and 
influence, and there seems to be a clear difference in the treatment of 
temples which had guardians and were protected by the state, and other 
public buildings, such as libraries, barracks, &. That disused and 
outlying portions of the imperial palace could be and were so handed 
over seems evident from the history of the church now called 8. Anastasia, 
built, like S. Maria Antiqua, under the cliffs of the Palatine, which was 
dedicated in the fourth century, probably by Pope Damasus (866-84), 
and enjoyed special privileges as the court chapel. If there is any truth 
in the suggestion that 8. Teodoro was its original baptistery, which dates 
back to 408, one may even suppose that the whole of this side of the 
Palatine was gradually given up, containing as it does the Greek 
dedications of the Anastasis, the eastern soldiers George and Theodore 
as well as S. Maria Antiqua, and it is quite possible that the present 
excavations may disclose some connexion between the latter and the 
round building which will justify the Einsiedeln pilgrims’ route, S. 
Georgii S. Maria Antiqua ad S. Theodorum Palatinus. The absence 
of any mention of the foundation of these oratories in the Liber 
Pontificalis is not surprising, for they were not built de novo or appa- 
' rently dedicated by popes for public worship (though we are scarcely 
justified in calling them extra-diocesan, as Westminster or Windsor) ; but 
it is possible that they may represent some of the unidentified fourth or 
fifth century basilicas which appear in the papal record. With these 


' «The earliest dated object which can possibly be connected with the church 
belongs to the year 572,’ p. 4. 
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instances before us, there is no intrinsic reason why the vestibule of 
Caligula or part of it should not have been given up for ecclesiastical 
use when not needed for imperial purposes, roughly speaking about the 
beginning of the fifth century, when Rome had practically ceased to be 
the capital of the empire or the residence of the emperor; even had it 
been afterwards converted into either a military registry or a library, it 
would have been disused by this time. 

The principal argument, however, for an early date depends on the 
meaning of the title Antiqua applied to the church in the middle of the 
seventh century, which would seem to imply that it was then considered 
to be the oldest one dedicated to the Virgin in Rome.? Mr. Rushforth 
mentions the various explanations of the title which have been offered, 
but dismisses them as insufficient. I once thought that antiqua might 
originally have been in antiquo, from its position in the old palace,® 
or that it might have arisen from a comparison with the présumably later 
S. Maria in Palladio; but on consideration I think that much more 
might be said in favour of the natural interpretation of the title. It 
matters not whether it was applied originally to a picture of the Virgin,‘ 
or the diaconia, or a small chapel, or the present church ; an existence 
of a single century scarcely justifies the epithet Antiqua, and a church so 
called should be at least twice as old. The old St. Mary of Rome must 
then date back to at least the first half of the fifth century, and have 
been founded before the reconstruction and dedication to the Virgin 
either of the Julian basilica by Pope Celestin (422-32) or of the 
Liberian by Sixtus III (482-40). It would perhaps be forcing the mean- 
ing of the dedicatory inscription of the latter, Virgo Maria tibi Xystus 
nova templa dicavi, to infer from it that there was then an older one 
in existence. These important papal basilicas would presumably not 
have allowed the title of Antiqua to be assumed by a small church of 
later origin. S. Maria Maggiore, as the second cathedral, would naturally 
for some time be called the St. Mary of Rome, and when it became 
necessary to differentiate it from others, size and position apparently, 
and not age, was the distinguishing factor. It became not S. Maria 
Nova, but S. Maria Major, or S. Maria ad Praesepe, as opposed to S. 
Maria Rotunda, 8. Maria trans Tiberim, 8. Maria in Cosmedin, &c.5 The 
‘incredible supposition,’ according to Mr. Rushforth, that to the fifth or 
possibly the fourth and not to the sixth century should be ascribed the 
beginning of 8. Maria Antiqua is still held firmly by several careful 
students of the matter. For instance, Father Grisar, who holds that the 
original oratory must be looked for in the left-hand chapel, to which 


* Maes’s explanation that it was the basilica built by Pope Julius I (337-52) iuxta 
forum would amply meet the case, but unfortunately the forwm must be that of Trajan 
and not the forum magnum. 

* Cf. the expression prisca palatia, applied to the adjoining building in John 
VII's epitaph on his father’s grave. 

* This theory receives some support from the fact that the situation of the imago 
sanctae Dei genitricis antiqua, which Gregory III encased in silver, was so well known 
that the writer of the Liber Pontificalis does not deem it necessary to mention it. 

° It would be interesting in this connexion to know whether the various churches 
in Italy called S. Maria Maggiore owe their title to their size or their ecclesiastical 
dignity. 
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other chambers were subsequently added towards the Forum, does not 
hesitate ® to ascribe its origin to the time of Pope Silvester (twenty years 
before the first Liberian basilica), as purposely placed by imperial 
sanction in the very centre of the sanctuaries of the city as the substitute 
for the adjacent shrine of Vesta, the pagan protectress of the empire, 
just as the Anastasis was raised against the altar of Hercules.’ Pro- 
fessor Marucchi, feeling that such a bold public step on the part of the 
earliest Christian emperors is not in accord with their usual policy of 
combating paganism indirectly rather than openly, finds a more 
suitable date in the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 
century, after the public cultus of the heathen deities had been forbidden 
by Theodosius, a view to which I myself incline. But in the absence of 
any certain proof Mr. Rushforth cannot be blamed for his caution, 
although it may probably be found that he has considerably underrated 
the antiquity of the church. 

His account of the present building is so complete and accurate that 
it calls for less comment, Mr. Rushforth has from the beginning watched 
the gradual progress of its excavation, and, as might have been expected 
from one who has done good work in epigraphy before, has detected every 
letter and part of a letter in the by no means distinct inscriptions. The 
task was no easy one, for time had played sad havoc with many of them, 
obliterating all but a chance letter here and there in a saint’s name, or in 
the quotation from his works; hence one saint whom he and Hiilsen 
designate St. Sergius appears as St. Sebastian in Marucchi and as 8. George 
in Federici, who also in another case reads scS SILBESTRUS for scs 
Auaustinus. Mr. Rushforth’s readings can be accepted with confidence, 
though it may be suggested that the last two words of the defective 
inscription on p. 88 might ran ATIWN HPWWN, as the second letter 
appears to resemble a [, and Fl could easily be transposed into 11, as 
EVGAGELISTA (p. 40) shows. It is due to his acumen that he has been 
able to give the meaning of at least three inscriptions which no one else 
apparently has been able todecipher : the cultus of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
the testimony of the four Greek fathers cited at the Lateran Council of 
649 (where Mr. Brightman’s brilliant identification deserves special notice), 
and the reference to a distinct year, 792. This last depends on his ex- 
planation (p. 99) of a graffito, which certainly differs considerably from 
that of Federici, who, reading EN[@E]WZI EN, understands it as mortuus 
est in Deo in. 

It is unfortunate that the paper had to appear without any reproduc- 
tions of the frescoes, since the Italian authorities claimed the right to 
reserve for themselves all photographs or copies, though they have lately, 
at the instance of his government, granted to a foreign painter and writer 
the permission which was denied to the British School. But the present 
account, which goes more into details and less into conjecture than most 


® Civiltd Cattolica, September 1902. 

7 The long steps which lead down from the palace of John VII to the temple of 
Vesta and the lake of Juturnus may well have localised here, instead of on the Capitol, 
the tradition that Pope Silvester had here descended to overcome a flaming dragon in 
its cave, the medieval version of the historical fact that his oratory here superseded 
the adjacent pagan rites. 
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of those already published, will meet the great need of some permanent 
record of the frescoes as they were disinterred ; for, with the exception 
of the Crucifixion in the left chapel, all the frescoes are gradually disap- 
pearing, no pains having been taken at the first, and very little now, to 
preserve them from the action of the atmosphere, so that some inscrip- 
tions are now illegible and some of the pictorial decoration seen and 
described a year ago has now almost perished. Mr. Rushforth writes 
with the temperament of an artist as well as an historian, and has done 
well to realise the value of a knowledge of Byzantine architecture and 
iconography not usually found in the apparatus criticus of a Roman 
archeologist. His general idea of four successive restorations at the 
interval of half a century seems borne out by the various layers of the 
frescoes, though I venture to differ from him as to the extent of the 
decoration due to John VII,* and it is also believed by some that the 
Byzantine Madonna in the apse dates from the first half of the sixth 
century, i.e. earlier than the date assigned by the paper for the church 
itself. 

The subject of the second article, if of less general interest, is never- 
theless most important ; it may be summarily described as an attempt to 
reconstruct the state of the Campagna as it existed before the beginning 
of the middle ages ; so that it does not clash with Professor Tomassetti’s 
series of works Della Campagna Romana del medio evo, which practically 
begins where Mr. Ashby leaves off, and, besides, the present paper only 
concerns three roads which have not yet been described by the Italian 
writer. Nibby’s Dintornit di Roma, published in 18387, has hitherto 
been the standard work on the subject, and, as far as it goes, it is 
most trustworthy, but the economic changes around Rome, especially in 
the last ten years, and the gradual reintroduction of cultivation, though 
an eyesore to the artist, have necessitated for the archeologist a revision 
of the whole subject. Nota year or a month passes without the turning 
up of ancient remains, and one now begins to see clearly the vast extent of 
the suburbs of Rome and the dwellings of their teeming population. 
The present paper may well be regarded as laying a foundation for a new 
and enlarged Nibby. Mr. Ashby’s maps bear witness to years of patient 
labour, and his copies of inscriptions will form a valuable addition to the 
Corpus. Apart from its value as a serious contribution towards the 
history of the past, his work, when finished, will be most useful as to the 
position and details of the monuments round Rome, which are sadly 
neglected by the ordinary traveller. 

Both papers give evidence of the painstaking and thorough method 
now employed in investigating Roman antiquities, carefully sifting all 
evidence to hand, and exempt from the necessity of defending traditional 
views. They show that the British school is on the right track ; and if 
its future productions maintain their level it need not fear comparison 
with its friendly rivals of France and Germany. Though, unlike them, 
enjoying no government grant and suffering from the poverty attendant 
upon young institutions, it has started well; and the present volume is 
an eloquent vindication of its claims on the support of all who have the 
cause of British scholarship at heart. 


H. M. Bannister. 
* See ante, vol. xviii. 107. 
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L’ Abbaye de Saint-Martial de Limoges. Par CHaRtes DE LAsTEYRIE. 
(Paris: Picard. 1901.) 


M. CHARLES DE LasteyRig, who has an hereditary right to speak on the 
history of the Limousin, has written the first monograph, composed ac- 
cording to modern principles of scholarship, on the history of one of the 
most famous of French abbeys. After an introduction on the sources the 
author describes in succession the history of the abbey, its interior organisa- 
tion, its temporalities, the archeology of its buildings, and the eighty-four 
' priories dependent uponit. To theseare added important documents, copious 
illustrations, full lists of its ancient dignitaries, and an excellent index. 
M. de Lasteyrie is no advocate of the ‘ apostolicity’ of St. Martial, but 
accepts the famous passage of Gregory of Tours which makes him one of 
the seven bishops sent from Rome to evangelise the Gauls in the middle 
of the third century. He shows very clearly how the legendary fame of 
St. Martial caused the invention of two imaginary saints, St. Front of 
Périgueux and St. Amadour of Rocamadour, with lives modelled on the 
Limoges legend. He traces clearly the varying fortunes of the house of 
St. Martial, its early beginnings as an establishment of canons, its 
subjection to the Benedictine rule in the ninth century, its sale by the 
viscount of Limoges to Cluny in 1068, its temporary prosperity, its decline 
from the period of the Hundred Years War, its conversion into a college 
of seculars in 1535, and the unhonoured degradation of the eighteenth- 
century canons, culminating in the suppression of 1791. The abundant 
materials worked through by M. de Lasteyrie in the archives of the Haute- 
Vienne at Limoges enable him to perform this useful task in a very full and 
satisfactory manner. Not less important is the succeeding part, which 
illustrates with great detail the machinery and organisation of a great 
monastery, with its network of dependent estates controlled by widely 
scattered priories. Though the abbey buildings were absolutely destroyed 
more than a century ago, M. de Lasteyrie has been enabled from plans 
and records to give us a full account of their archeology, demonstrating 
that the church was a romanesque building of the same type as St. 
Savin, on the Gartemps, which has fortunately been preserved for us. 
But if the church and conventual buildings are gone, the greater part of 
the library of St. Martial is still preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
owing to the rare and happy accident that the careless canons sold it to 
Louis XV in 1780. M. de Lasteyrie’s study of its contents ably enlarges 
and supplements the well-known articles of M. Léopold Delisle on this 
interesting example of a medieval library. 

On the domestic and internal side of the history of St. Martial’s this 
book seems very complete and definitive. But M. de Lasteyrie does not 
always satisfy our curiosity in dealing with some of the wider problems 
of his subject. For instance, he by no means clears up the exact relation 
between St. Martial and Cluny after 1063. It was not that of an 
ordinary Cluniac priory to the mother house. St. Martial plainly 
possessed more autonomy than was to be found, let us say, in the relations 
of LewestoCluny. Her heads continued to be called abbots. Though the 
document of sale in 1062 and a bull of Urban II, dated 1098—both 
printed in the piéces justificatives—distinctly contemplate the appoint- 
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ment—and if necessary the removal—of the abbot of Limoges by the 
abbot of Cluny, M. de Lasteyrie gives evidence that, down to the 
fifteenth century, the monks had the effective right of choosing freely their 
abbot, and that they then yielded their privilege not to Cluny but to pope 
and king. Moreover we are told nothing of how the relations between 
Cluny and St. Martial came to an end. Yet we find Paul III’s bull of 
suppression in 1535 treating St. Martial as an ordinary independent 
Benedictine house, and saying nothing about the rights of Cluny. On 
all these points we might reasonably have expected information. Yet 
there is no evidence that M. de Lasteyrie has even perceived the 
problems. 

We are told that the rich archives of St. Martial contain very little 
illustration of political history or of the dealings of the abbey with the 
kings of France and England. The more local relations of the abbey 
with the ‘Castle of Limoges,’ as the town was called which grew up 
round it, are, however, abundantly shown, as are the relations of the 
abbey with the viscounts of Limoges, with the consuls of the ‘Castle,’ 
whose existence they were forced to recognise early in the thirteenth 
century, and with the hostile bishops of the diocese and their dependents 
the burgesses of the unprosperous ‘Cité’ of Limoges, that looked 
enviously on the wealth and prosperity of the merchants and monks of 
the ‘Castle.’ But it is perhaps well for M. de Lasteyrie that he was not 
called upon to deal extensively with the wider aspects of political history, 
since what he says contains a number of slips that suggest that he has 
not taken equal pains with this side of his field. We may ignore as 
trivial many of his errors, such as the persistence with which he speaks 
of Mr. ‘de Gray Birsch,’ or assumes that Benedictine monks lived in 
‘cells’ like Carthusians. But he also says on p. 97 that Henry II of 
Anjou was ‘ fils de Henri le Bel,’ while on p. 105 he makes ‘ Eléonore 
d’Aquitaine’ marry ‘Geoffroy Plantagenét.’ On p. 129 he writes of 
John’s condemnation ‘devant la Cour des Pairs’ for the murder of 
Arthur, regardless of the arguments of M. Bémont. On pp. 133 and 
134 he states too broadly the effects of the treaty of Paris of 1259 as 
it affected the Limousin, and speaks in conventional tones of the 
‘conséquences désastreuses’ of St. Louis’s cessions, though M. 
Gavrilovitch’s treatise would have told him how little they really 
meant. It was not the ‘vicomtesse Marie’ (p. 138), but her mother, 
Margaret, who had dealings with Edward I in the years preceding and 
succeeding his accession to the throne; and Edward, we may add, was 
not ‘le roi Edouard’ in 1270, and could have no personal responsibility 
for tergiversations written in his name in January 1272. On p. 143 
‘Charles d’Aragon’ means, of course, ‘ Charles d’Anjou,’ and it is by no 
means clear on p. 155 that the famous sack of Limoges by the Black 
Prince in 1870 was a sack of the Cité and not of the Ville or Chateau, 
which, as a matter of fact, was already in Edward’s hands. But all 
these slips are quite trivial. In essentials M. de Lasteyrie is to be 
congratulated on the care, knowledge, and method shown in his first 
book. T. F. Tour. 
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L’Empire Carolingien: les Origines et les Transformations. Par 
ArtHur Kuernciausz. (Paris: Hachette. 1902.) 


THE most original part of this volume is also the most disappointing. 
Dr. Kleinclausz is usually conservative in his views; but in discussing 
the character of the later Carolingian empire he rejects as a forgery a docu- 
ment which the best critics have hitherto accepted as genuine, and which 
if genuine is of the first importance in the history of the imperial idea. He 
maintains that the supposed letter of Lewis II to the emperor Basil, vin- 
dicating the legitimacy of Carolingian pretensions, was forged after the 
death of Lewis and in the interest of John VIII. On this hypothesis the 
letter in question must be regarded as a papal manifesto, and a most 
valuable clue to the ultimate ideals of the Carolingian dynasty is taken 
away. But the hypothesis is far from being proved by the arguments 
which Dr. Kleinclausz adduces. They are three in number. (1) The 
writer of the letter styles himself imperator augustus Romanorum, and 
this title, though like that borne by Charles the Great, was rejected by his 
successors in favour of the simpler title imperator augustus. To this 
we should answer that a papal forger writing immediately after the death 
of Lewis was not likely to make an error with regard to an imperial 
title; while it is to be noticed that the letter is precisely of the kind 
which might be expected from a diplomatist defending an innovation. 
The probability is that Lewis changed his style after his father’s death, 
at all events in his correspondence with Byzantium. (2) The second 
argument is that the real Lewis would never have taken the line of 
defence which is attributed to him by this letter. The letter affirms 
that Lewis owes his title partly to an election by the Romans, partly 
to the fact that he, like all his predecessors, has been anointed by the 
pope. Dr. Kleinclausz maintains that neither the predecessors of Lewis 
nor Lewis himself had received unction from the pope. The first part of 
this contention may be true; if true it merely proves that Lewis did not 
possess minute accounts of coronations previous to his own. The second 
part falls to the ground before the express and uncontradicted testimony 
of the ‘Annales Bertiniani’ under the year 850. It is a more serious 
argument that Lewis, whose policy was frequently characterised by 
mistrust of the papacy, would be the last man in the world to own that 
he owed his dignity to the pope. We can understand that such an 
admission was unpalatable to a high-spirited emperor. But it is difficult 
to see how he could have silenced his rival without admitting as much as 
this. He desired to prove that the title of his predecessors was legitimate. 
He could only do so by pleading that the pope had pronounced the 
eastern dynasty heretical and unfit to rule, since western Europe in the 
ninth century knew of no other tribunal than the pope’s which was com- 
petent to adjudicate on matters of faith. And, again, he desired to 
prove that the empire had come to him in the same way as it came to 
Charles the Great, Lewis the Pious, and Lothair. Since he could not 
maintain that he, like these three, had been designated for imperial rank 
by the unanimous consent of Latin Christendom, it only remained for him 
to argue that he, like them, had been accepted by the Romans and con- 
secrated by the pope, and that the successor to the empire was necessarily 
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appointed in this way and no other. As Dr. Kleinclausz observes, the 
strongest of the Carolingians were willing to bolster up their power with 
the moral influence of the papacy even at times when there was a risk 
that admissions made for one purpose might be used against them for 
another. (3) The third argument, although developed at some length, 
is too flimsy to require a detailed examination. The letter makes an 
excuse for an attack upon Neapolitan territory, and the excuse is demon- 
strably wide of the truth. Lewis accuses the Neapolitans of being in 
league with the Saracens and of having expelled their bishop, the fact 
being that they had used Saracen mercenaries against the bishop but 
were on bad terms with the Saracen invaders of Italy in general. The 
misstatement may be due to Lewis, or to his friend the exiled bishop. 
But it is, under the circumstances, a natural one. 

We fail to see why these arguments, singly or collectively, should 
make against the authenticity of the letter. It would be unfair to suggest 
that the remainder of Dr. Kleinclausz’s work stands on the same level 
with this venture in destructive criticism. His book is in fact a well-written 
résumé of the sources relating to his subject; many of his quotations are 
familiar, but it is useful to have them so carefully collected and explained, 
and his account of the imperialist party in the reign of Lewis the Pious 
supplies a valuable clue to the meaning of the partitions which preceded 
the treaty of Verdun. In fact this chapter strikes us as by far the most 
lucid and informing in the book. Elsewhere the author seems to be over- 
weighted by his learning. He multiplies questions to prove facts which are 
generally admitted, and vacillates between rival theories in such a manner 
as to leave it doubtful which he prefers. There are conspicuous examples 
of this uncertainty in his account of the relations between Pepin and 
Stephen II. To begin with, Dr. Kleinclausz is embarrassed by the 
question of the patriciate. Was it regarded by Pepin and the pope as an 
empty title of honour, or did it connote a definite office and definite 
functions? On p. 155 it is admitted that by the year 774 the terms 
patrician and exarch were regarded as virtually synonymous. Dr. 
Kleinclausz contends that this was not the case when Pepin first received 
the title. But he gives in another connexion (p. 166) a piece of docu- 
mentary evidence which weighs against his theory. In the year 757 
Paul I announced his election to Pepin in terms practically identical with 
those in which it had been customary to notify the emperor of such an 
event.' This certainly favours the supposition that Pepin was regarded 
as filling the position of an exarch, and taking the emperor’s place in 
regard to Rome. It is true that the papal chancery continued for some 
years after 757 to date its correspondence by the regnal years of the 
emperors. But we may easily suppose that Pepin was, by a diplomatic 
fiction, regarded as an authorised representative of Byzantium with 
plenary powers. And this is the opinion to which Dr. Kleinclausz would 
seem to incline in his note on p. 123 ; but the note is quite inconsistent 
with the corresponding passage in his text. Another example of con- 
fusion is to be found in his account of Stephen’s journey across the Alps 
and its results. He begins by defending Stephen against the charge of 
duplicity towards the empire, and in consequence finds himself unable 

? Cod. Carol. 12 (ed. Gundlach). 
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to explain how the idea of the Donation entered Pepin’s head at all. If 
the ordinary view of Stephen’s character be accepted, the whole business 
becomes intelligible at once; on the hypothesis of Dr. Kleinclausz it is 
inexplicable. 

There are one or two points of detail on which Dr. Kleinclausz 
exposes himself to criticism. On p. 110 he speaks as though the 
Carolingians had been from the earliest times on friendly terms with the 
church, and dwells upon the services of Charles Martel to Latin Christi- 
anity. The eulogium should surely be qualified by a reference to the 
policy of secularisation which, whether justifiable or not, can hardly have 
tended to produce friendly relations between Charles and the despoiled 
clergy. On p. 120 he assumes, although the matter is open to discussion, 
that Stephen IT in asking Pepin to aid the respublica Romanorum meant 
the empire and not the Roman duchy. In the ‘ Codex Carolinus,’ 7, 8 
(ed. Gundlach), the same term is used in the narrower sense; and it is 
improbable that the ‘ Liber Pontificalis ’ would use the phrase in a sense 
different from that adopted by the papal chancery. On p. 142 Dr. 
Kleinclausz translates the phrase defensor sanctae ecclesiae as défenseur 
du siége apostolique, and concludes that Charles the Great, when he used 
this title in the capitulary of 769, desired to lay stress upon his patrician 
dignity. The translation and the inference are alike doubtful ; there is 
no other evidence that Charles attached importance to his patriciate at 
this early date. There is, too, in the Hpistolae Viennenses (no. 17) a 
letter of Hadrian in 775 which is dated as in’ the first year of the patri- 
ciate of Charles. On p. 147 he gives a translation of a passage in the 
‘Liber Pontificalis’ which cannot be maintained. The biographer of 
Hadrian says that this pope, on hearing of the approach of Charles to 
Rome in 774, was in magno stupore et extasi deductus. Dr. Kleinclausz 
comments thus: De l’aveu de son biographe V'extase ow cette nouvelle le 
jeta fut précédée d’une grande stupeur. But it is plain that stupor and 
extasis are used as synonyms, whether the astonishment to which they 
refer was pleasurable or not. On p. 155 we are told that the clergy of 
England were in the habit of consulting Charles the Great on questions 
of the faith. It would have been worth while to quote some authority 
for this statement. On p. 199 he disputes the theory that the pope in the 
year 800 contemplated a translation of the empire from the Greeks to the 
Franks. Such a theory depends, he remarks, upon evidence of the 
eleventh century and is altogether unhistorical. If he means that 
Leo III contemplated the existence of two empires for the future, then 
his criticism may be retorted upon himself. The papacy and the 
Carolingians only extended a grudging recognition to Irene and her 
successors because it was impossible to ignore them. Louis II, in the 
letter already discussed, which even upon our author’s hypothesis of 
forgery belongs to the ninth century maintains that the Greek emperors 
have no legitimate title. H. W. C. Davis. 
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Documents relatifs au Comté de Champagne et de Brie. (1172-1361.) 


Publiés par Auauste Lonanon. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1901.) 


Ir is now many years since M. Longnon began to search French archives 
for material bearing on the feudal history of Champagne. As long ago 
as 1869 he published a French version of the first five parts of the Feoda 
Campanie, under the title Livre des Vassaux du Comté de Champagne et 
de Brie. In 1877 he supplemented his earlier work by editing the inquests 
of 1249 and 1252 in a volume called Réles des Fiefs du Comté de Cham- 
pagne sous le Régne de Thibaud le Chansonnier. In the present volume 
he is able to give us a better and more complete text of these documents. 
He has discovered a complete transcript of the Feoda Campanie, and also 
that part of the roll of 1252 which relates to the bailliage of Meaux. He 
has also printed a variety of other documents bearing on the same 
subject, and has provided an excellent index of names and places. 

One result of his labours is to give usa tolerably complete view of 
the feudal relations of the counts of Champagne. These are represented 
in the two maps which M. Longnon affixes to his introduction. The 
first shows the demesne of the counts and the fiefs of their chief 
vassals ; the second shows from what suzerain the count held each part 
of his dominions. Both maps will repay study. They give, as no 
verbal description could give, an idea of the complex and heterogeneous 
character of feudal principalities. The first map would have been better still 
if M. Longnon had inserted the boundaries of the castellanies and bailliages 
into which the county was divided for military purposes. A list of the 
castellanies can be made out from the Feoda Campanie; and the 
catalogue of homages rendered to Thibaud V (1256-70) preserves the 
names and indicates the extent of the bailliages at that period. But 
perhaps it would have been difficult to give these divisions without 
increasing the scale of the map; and no doubt it gains in clearness what 
it loses in completeness. The most interesting feature of. the second 
map is that it shows the precise fiefs which were held of the Empire. 
It is from the Feoda Campanie that M. Longnon derives most of 
the necessary information for this purpose. On p. 83 of the present 
volume we have the text of two depositions as to the names of the 
imperial fiefs and the manner in which they were acquired. In 1162 
Count Henry I became surety for the good faith of Louis VII in the 
matter of a treaty made with the emperor Frederic Barbarossa. Louis 
having failed to keep his engagements, the count had to pay the forfeit, 
and went into captivity at the emperor’s court. He was, however, 
soon released and presented with nine imperial castles, for which he 
did homage in due form. Their names are enumerated by the imperial 
chancellor in a memorandum dating from the period 1212-24. But it 
is probable that the obligation of vassalage sat lightly on Count Henry 
and his successors. The imperial fiefs were of so little importance that 
they could not be identified by the officials of the count at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. According to M. Longnon the imperial 
chancellor himself was incapable of furnishing a complete list, since he 
omitted to mention the fiefs of Ligny, Vaucouleurs, and Sailly, which 
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certainly belonged to the counts and as certainly were on imperial soil. 
But we doubt whether the criticism is necessarily correct. Does it follow 
that because a castle was on imperial soil it was held of the emperor in 
chief? The point is worth mentioning because M. Longnon has, in his 
second map, represented all the fiefs within the boundaries of the empire 
which belonged to the count as being held of the emperor. But this was 
not the case with the fief of Roucy. M. Longnon prints on p. 466 a 
charter of homage which proves that Roucy was held from the arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Nor is it certain that Orchimont was held of the 
emperor. All that we know of this fief from the registers is that it was 
held of Champagne by the duke of Limburg. 

Among miscellaneous matters of interest in these documents reference 
may be made to three charters of homage on pp. 483-4, dating from 
the years 1276-8, in which Edmund Crouchback appears with the title 
of count of Champagne. He held it in the right of his second wife, 
Blanche of Artois, and as regent for her daughter, Joanna, the heiress of 
Champagne. The dates of the commencement and end of his regency 
appear from documents in the catalogue of his acts which is given by 
D’Arbois de Jubainville.' He did homage to Philip of France in January 
1276, and gave up the regency at Easter 1284, when his ward attained her 
eleventh year. We notice that in the second of Edmund’s charters 
(no. liv.) there is an obvious corruption of the text ; tenet in the seventh 
line should be tenemus. 

The Feoda Campanie throw some light on the law of inheritance in 
Champagne. The first roll, compiled about the year 1172, proves that in 
the case of a great many families the rule of primogeniture was not 
observed. Divided inheritances are also to be found, but less frequently, 
in the roll of the year 1200. As it appears to be a matter of accident 
whether reference is made to the rule of inheritance in the case of each 
individual fief, we cannot determine whether partition or primogeniture 
was the more general ; but, to judge from the ordinance of 1224, quoted 
by M. Longnon in the Livre des Vassaua, p. 95, primogeniture was 
gaining ground in Champagne at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It is a singular feature in the policy of the counts that they should have 
discouraged primogeniture. But such is the effect of this ordinance, 
which leaves to the eldest son no advantage over his brothers but that of 
first choice in the distribution of the father’s castles. With this remark- 
able exception the policy of the counts towards their vassals is strikingly 
similar to that of the Norman dukes. In a number of cases the castles 
which are held of them are iwrabilia or iwrabilia et reddibilia. Both 
phrases have the same meaning, that the castles may be garrisoned by 
the count when he thinks fit. From the occasional references to 
signorial jurisdiction we gather that, while iusticia of the ordinary and 
inferior kind was freely conceded, the counts were chary of granting the 
bannus. 

But, as M. Longnon has pointed out in his preface to the Livre des 
Vassaux, these documents are more useful to the historian as a means of 
testing chronicles and charters than for the positive contributions which 


' Hist. des Comtes, &c. vi. 97. [See also Mr. W. E. Rhodes’s article in this Ke- 
view, x. 213 seqq.} 
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they make to our knowledge of political and constitutional history. And 
we owe the learned editor a debt of gratitude for the labour which he has 
devoted to a work implying so much self-effacement. And a word of 
special praise is due to him for the elaborate index of names and places, 
which, so far as we have tested it, is wonderfully complete and accurate. 
H, W. C. Davis. 


John Lackland. By Kare Noraate, (London: Macmillan. 1902.) 


In the forefront of her history Miss Norgate places the well-known passage 
in which John Richard Green declared King John to be ‘the ablest’ of 
the Angevins. Oneis glad to find that Miss Norgate’s book is nota thesis 
to maintain this paradox. She makes the very best of John’s ability, but 
she knows her authorities and does not distort them, and in spite of her- 
self she really demolishes instead of justifying Green’s view. John un- 
doubtedly possessed a large measure of that short-sighted cleverness 
which secures a temporary escape from difficulties by mortgaging the 
future. It is possible too to explain many of his defeats by the special cir- 
cumstances in each case; but when one contemplates the long line of 
these disasters at critical junctures, such as the failure to relieve Les 
Andelys in 1203, the flight from Angers in 1214, the flight from Sandwich 
in 1216, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the ultimate cause of 
failure was in the man himself, in his inability to plan a great military 
operation or to inspire his followers with confidence. 

Miss Norgate has made good use of the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie 
et des Rois d’Angleterre, a source which, though published as long ago as 
1840, has been curiously neglected by historians till Petit-Dutaillis showed 
its importance.' The interest of Miss Norgate’s book would have been 
increased if she had put together some account of her authorities, espe- 
cially of those which have hitherto not been known or used by English 
historians. Her intimate and apparently exhaustive knowledge of the 
sources, and her good judgment in estimating their relative values, 
would have enabled her to do this without difficulty. In referring 
to the work of her predecessors she is not always quite accurate. She 
gives credit to Lingard (p. 248, n. 4) for a criticism which Lingard 
expressly says he took from Sir T. D. Hardy’s preface to the Patent Rolls. 
And it is rather hard on Professor Tout to accuse him of having ‘ glorified ’ 
Robert Fitz Walter in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

In describing the struggle for the Great Charter Miss Norgate is so. 
intent on emphasising the feudal character of the movement, and on 
showing the littleness of the men engaged in it, that she seems to lose 
sight of the greatness of the work they accomplished. The barons, with the 
exception of William Marshal, fare badly at her hands; and charges of 
cowardice, treachery, and selfishness are made and proved against them. 
Stephen Langton is the only man who comes out of the ordeal quite un- 
scathed. But Miss Norgate, while making every allowance for John’s diffi- 
culties, does not make sufficient allowance for the difficulties of the barons’ 
position. In their conflict with the king they really had no organisation 
worthy of the name. A definite and isolated piece of work, such as defend- 


} Revue Historique, Sept.-Oct. 1892, and Etude sur la Vie et le Régne de Louis 
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ing a castle, they often did well (except during the panic created by the 
horrors of John’s march to the north at the beginning of 1216); any general 
movement demanding co-operation on a large scale found them helpless and 
afraid. Miss Norgate condemns them for calling in the help of Louis of 
France: it was the work of a mad little faction (p. 253)—a ‘ blunder and 
worse than blunder’ (p. 286). It was certainly as clever a move as any 
of John’s. For it not only gave the baronial party a recognised head and 
centre ; itdisarmed the king. John’s terrible mercenaries were mostly sub- 
jects of Philip Augustus; they could not be trusted to fight against the son 
of their liege lord, and actually deserted to the enemy in large numbers. 

We should like to have had more than a few lines on the one feature 
of John’s policy which showed an intelligent appreciation of the forces of 
the future— his interest in the towns and the trading classes, and his 
constant endeavours to cultivate their friendship’ (p. 2638). And the 
history of Glamorgan at this period, when the lordship was in the royal 
hands and documents are consequently less scarce than usual, is a subject 
which would repay closer attention than Miss Norgate has given to it. 
But here her knowledge seems to fail. Inthe map of ‘ England a.p. 1190’ 
(p. 27) the peninsula of Gower is included in the lordship of Glamorgan, 
and the name ‘ Gower’ stretches vaguely over the lands between Pembroke 
and the Llwchwr. The political condition of Ireland, on the other hand, 
is described in some detail and illustrated by three maps. 

The book is hardly a history of John’s reign, nor is it a study of his 
character. It is a careful and trustworthy narrative of the events in 
which he took a more or less direct share, and as such it is of real value. 
A. G. Lirtie. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Richard II. Vol. IV: 1888-1392. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1902). 


A DEFECT in these calendars hitherto was the absence of any volume num- 
bering, the want of which entailed a clumsy system of reference by a 
double date. In the volume before us this omission is partially repaired, 
but the number appears only on the title-page and not, as it ought, on the 
back as well. So long as this is the case a student in a public library 
who has a volume reference to a calendar must waste time in counting the 
volumes, and if, as may very well chance, they are not in chronological 
order he will be obliged to rearrange them or look at the title-pages 
before he finds the volume he seeks. 

The present instalment of the calendar will be anxiously scrutinised 
by historians who wish to settle the question of Richard’s good faith in 
the constitutional undertakings into which he entered on his dramatic 
emancipation from the control of his uncles in May 1389. That outwardly 
at least the king had turned over a new leaf there is ample proof on almost 
every page. The lavish dissipation of crown estates and revenue, the gift 
of important offices for life, the abuse of the royal right of pardon, the 
contempt of all advice and restraint, which are so evident on the rolls of 
the years preceding Richard’s humiliation in 1888, have now ceased. 
Nothing of importance is done without the expressed consent of the 
council ; offices are granted during pleasure ; the statute forbidding subjects 
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to petition the king for pardon for treason, murder, and other grave 
offences is carefully respected. The king makes no attempt to reverse 
the proceedings of the Merciless Parliament with regard to his unfortunate 
favourites. Many pages in this volume are filled with the distribution of 
their property, and the countess of Oxford has to take out a pardon for 
visiting her son in Brabant and relieving his necessities. The forfeiture 
of Richard’s old enemy, John of Northampton, was entirely revoked ‘ at 
the supplication of the commons of England.’ Parliament was strongly 
opposed to any return to the license which the king had allowed himself 
in the earlier years of his reign. But despite more constitutional govern- 
ment and greater economy disquieting signs that all is not well with the 
kingdom begin to appear as early as 1391. In Norfolk an attempt is 
made to kill a collector of the fifteenth, Richard is raising loans ‘in his 
great need,’ the council orders that the wardship and marriage of the son 
of Sir Thomas de Clifford shall be applied to the payment of the king’s 
debts. Richard had evidently not ceased to be extravagant. On the 
other hand there is no indication here that he was playing a double game, 
unless it be the continued influence of Lady de Mohun. 

The interest of these rolls is not confined to high matters of state. 
Much light is thrown inter alia upon the endowments of William of 
Wykeham’s foundations, which were largely drawn from the property of 
the alien priories, upon the working of the statute of provisors, and upon 
the state of Ireland. It is decided that archdeacons cannot call in the 
secular arm ; a mayor of Dartmouth finds to his surprise that the liberties 
of that town do not extend to the right of burning a female poisoner ; the 
theft and sale of a child of five is recorded. The Christian name of the 
Bohemian saddler’s daughter for whom the earl of Oxford deserted a wife 
of royal lineage, and whom historians, following the chroniclers, have called 
simply Lancecrona, is supplied: she was Agnes Lanchecron (p. 20). 

Mr. Morris has done his work with his usual care and thoroughness. 
The index is less exclusively one of persons and places than some others 
in this series, though it does not profess to supply a full index rerwm. 
The following corrections and suggestions may be noticed: ‘Caedwin ’ 
(p. 567) should be ‘ Cedewen,’ ‘ Dinlaen’ (p. 592) ‘ Dinllaen.’ The iden- 
tification of a vicarage of Dynerth (?) with a place of that name in 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos suggests a doubt. ‘ Llanymddyury’ is not referred to 
Llandovery. Thomas Cranley, chancellor of the university of Oxford and 
archbishop of Dublin, is entered (p. 585) under the false form ‘ Craule.’ 
‘ Le Gruigne’ (Groyne) isnot identified with Coruiia (p. 618). Thetenure by 
Edmund Bromfeld, bishop of Llandaff, of the abbey of Sauve Majeure 
(Silva Maior), near Bordeaux, is questioned without reason (p. 560). 
Miles and William de Windsor are omitted; the list of chancellors does 
not contain the name of Archbishop Arundel, nor that of the orders of 
friars the Carmelites. James Tart. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Henry VI: 1422-1427. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1901.) 


Tue patent rolls of the fifteenth century have an importance that reaches 
far beyond the regnal years to which they belong, inasmuch as they are 
rich in inspeximuses of charters of all kinds. They contain, though it 
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be in a poor and late form, the complete history of a number of institutions 
—monasteries, universities, colleges, boroughs, gilds—so far as royal 
charters and royal confirmations of other people’s charters can tell it. 
Too often it is a late inspeximus that is the only record left. How to deal 
with these lengthy and oft-repeated charters must have been a question 
that was long considered before the task of calendaring was begun. The 
bulk of them is enormous; most, perhaps, of the originals are already 
somewhere or other in print; some day the charter rolls from which 
many of them come will be in print : further, the calendars of patent rolls 
are not being issued in chronological order, and what Henry VI inspects 
Edward IV inspects, so that cross references are at present impossible, while 
a detailed calendar to both sets of inspeximuses would be superfluous. 
Such are some of the difficulties. It would postpone the publication of 
these calendars almost indefinitely if editors were bound to give a refer- 
ence whenever the charter is already in print: it would greatly increase 
their bulk and lead to much repetition if even the briefest indication 
of the contents of each charter were given. Confronted by these diffi- 
culties, an ordered scheme has not been attempted; it seems to have 
been left entirely to the discretion of the editor (the present volume is 
the work of Mr. A. Hughes with help from Mr. R, F. Isaacson) whether 
or not to print in full charters which he considers of importance, to 
calendar the contents, to give lists of witnesses, to supply references to 
printed sources where the record may be found in full. References to 
Rymer’s Foedera, the Monasticon, and the charter roll are apparently in- 
tended to be systematic (they could be subjoined more often than they have 
been), and it seems to have been made a rule in referring to the Foedera 
not to give volume and page references, a rule that might well be altered. 

Perhaps no great damage results from this want of method, for no 
calendar can do the historical student’s work for him. The result is 
unscientific and may expose our English system to some criticism, but 
if it be impossible to devise an equally speedy and more thorough method 
which will meet all the difficulties, the historical student will take his 
calendar as it is and be truly thankful, The present system rather 
whets curiosity needlessly than keeps dark hidden treasure, and if so 
that is all for the best. Take, for instance, the series of inspeximuses of 
London charters. There are references to Stubbs’s Select Charters 
and to the translations in the Historical Charters of the City of London, 
implying that the charters without references are unknown. But most 
of them may be found in the Liber Custwmarum. So too for the Irish 
charters, a reference to the Chartae, Privilegia et Immunitates, published 
by the Irish Record Commission, might be looked for. On the other 
hand one would fain know more of a charter ‘to the men, women, boys, 
and girls born in Coltishall,’ Norfolk ; of the fine series of charters to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, unknown to the Monasticon and to Mr. Norman 
Moore ; of the series of charters to the University of Oxford, of which 
only a few are accounted for in print (one reference to the Munimenta 
Academica is given, but another is wanting) ; of the charter to Lincoln 
weavers and to Bristol dyers. From these patent rolls the existence of a 
hospital at Arundel, unknown to the Monasticon, can be established, and 
for the history of hospitals the volume is indeed constantly of value, 
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Many pages are taken up with the pardons of outlawry, which occur 
in annual batches that fill twenty pages at a time, and are of small 
historical value. But there is no lack of material for biography and for 
general history in the rest of the calendar. Gaps in the biographies 
of the Woodvilles, of Lyndwood, Beckington, and Adam of Usk might all 
be filled up from these pages. For the history of shipping, of the mint, 
of Wales, and of Ireland, for the compilation of official lists of all 
kinds, for the history of the Admiralty Court and the Court of Chivalry, 
the present calendar contains much that is of value. Here, too, are 
enrolled in an unexpected category some ordinances of the council. 
Special attention may be called to the interesting description of a 
chaplain’s work in making a jetty in Mount’s Bay ; to the arrest of a ‘ false 
prophet,’ John Grace, who daily preached near Coventry, rousing terrible 
sedition, likely to overthrow the catholic faith ; to the soothsaying, magic, 
and necromancy practised by Sir Ralph Botreaux; to the licence given 
to John, bishop of Holar, in Iceland, an Englishman by birth, to buy 
grain in England for export to Iceland; to a sworn union of villani in 
Burton Fleming, Yorkshire, formed against the prior of Bridlington; to 
@ curious agreement, dated at the guildhall, Cambridge, between the 
commonalty of the borough and the master and fellows of Michael- 
house, by which the master and fellows agreed to make a ditch in 
common, in breadth twelve ‘ Paul’s feet,’ by means of which ditch the 
college might have fuel and other things brought in and taken out. They 
agreed to maintain a bridge three ‘ Paul’s feet’ wide, and the document 
was sealed ‘ with the seal of the mayoralty in the name of the common 
seal of the town.’ Although this foot was widely used (even in Ireland), 
its size seems to be still unknown. The index of over 100 pages has 
many good points ; there is an index of occupations, and many but not 
enough glossarial words are indexed. The ‘laundes’ of a park (p. 79) 
should appear, as the word is omitted from the New English Dictionary ; 
and the titles of Welsh officers might be more fully explained and 
indexed. It is a bad mistake to make ‘Lanbadar’ into ‘ Lampeter.’ 
Walter Spec should have a cross reference under ‘ Espec.’ There is a 
curious slip on p. 18, which introduces Friars Minor into the reign of 
Henry II. Mary Bateson. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. I. ‘The Renaissance.’ 
(Cambridge : at the University Press. 1902.) 


Ir is obvious that a work which could not have been produced save by 
the combined knowledge of seventeen scholars must be approached by 
any single student with much diffidence, and that he will be moved 
rather to express his gratitude for what he has learned than to criticise 
what he could not possibly have written. The papers contained in the 
present volume do, indeed, inspire a hearty admiration not only as vehicles 
of information but as examples of method, and the confidence which the 
reader instinctively feels is strengthened by the striking agreement which 
he finds in points of view, as well as in matters of detail, between writers 
who have read their sources and formed their judgments independently. 
It is difficult to believe, the plan of the work being what it was, that it 
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could have been more happily executed by any company of historians 
who should have combined for the purpose. 

But their task has been one of great difficulty. Stately as the volume 
is, the space allowed to each writer is small, and in it he has not only to 
narrate the events and describe the changes in institutions of his period 
and subject, but also, since this is an introductory volume, to bring these 
latter clearly upon the scene as they were at the moment when his story 
begins. But even more than this is requisite; he should explain, at 
least in outline, how they had come to be what they were at his opening 
date. All this is promised, though in somewhat cautious terms, in the 
preface, but the promise is not always fulfilled. Of this we cannot 
complain in the papers which deal with the greater nations and states. 
But a comparison of Mr. Horatio Brown’s account of Venice, perhaps the 
most perfect in the book, with the sprightly and allusive essay- on 
Savonarola, from which we have to derive most of our information con- 
cerning Florence, forces upon our notice the defects of the latter, if 
regarded as a constituent part of a connected history. The one is self- 
contained and self-explaining; the other, even if eked out with its 
companion paper on Machiavelli and with assistance from that on the 
invasions of Italy, fails to give an adequate account, or even a coherent 
sketch, of the institutions of Florence. It might have been well if one 
paper, dealing with Florentine history and with its two most prominent 
characters, had taken the place of two independent studies. The loss 
would have been serious, for both Savonarola and Machiavelli are 
admirably treated, but in compensation an answer would have been pro- 
vided for many questions which inevitably suggest themselves. 

The most serious omission, however, is that of a survey of the forces 
at work in Germany at the beginning of the period. No account of the 
origins of German institutions would have been possible in the narrow 
space at Professor Tout’s command, but, since Germany was on the verge 
of a conflict with which several volumes of this history will be concerned, 
it was necessary that the actual working system of the country should be 
set before us. One or two examples of strong local forces which had the 
future before them, such as the electorates of Cologne and Saxony, would 
have taught us more than a narrative of the unsuccessful attempts made 
under Maximilian to provide an organised government for the whole 
country. Those attempts, it is true, did not wholly fail, but the system 
which grew out of them became, as every one knows, a by-word for 
futility, and their interest belongs to speculative and comparative history 
rather than to that with which the present volume is concerned. The 
local diets, which could from time to time bring pecuniary pressure to 
bear even on the greater princes, the authority of the chapters which 
could counterbalance that of the most important prelates, the existence of 
mediate bishoprics and abbeys with which the princes could deal 
directly, were some of the points which needed to be brought out. And 
surely the towns deserved a more generous treatment than they have 
received. It is true that only in wealth were they equal to those of Italy, 
that their territories were small and their influence upon the destinies of 
the nation not decisive; yet the part they were to play from the 
Reformation to the Thirty Years’ War was important enough to require 
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their formal introduction upon the scene. Liibeck was a match for 
Denmark, and it is strange, considering the influence of the Steelyard in 
London, that the Hanse towns, at any rate, do not receive attention. 
And ought not the non-German elements of the population to have been 
noticed ? How far was the Baltic coast, outside the towns, germanised, 
and how many Wends were there in Lusatia? These are some of the 
matters on which we should have welcomed light, and they would have 
rendered Mr. Tout’s paper even more valuable than it is. 

The want of co-operation, however, has been the chief cause of 
defect. By the plan of the work each contributor is stationed at an 
appointed post and bidden to describe what comes within the circle of his 
vision ; and since the points of view are of necessity irregularly disposed 
large tracts of history come under the cognisance of none of them, while 
elsewhere there is a curious frequency of overlapping. For instance, the 
Turkish captive of Alexander VI comes forward thric2, in relation to the 
sultan, the pope, and Charles VIII, while Maximilian may be said to per- 
vade the volume. Yet, though he was the most striking figure of the 
period and one in whom Bishop Stubbs was especially interested, the task 
of gaining a definite impression of the man and his fortunes is made, it 
might almost be said, as difficult as possible. Half the papers in the 
volume must be consulted for the purpose, and when the diligent reader 
has collected a valuable stock of information and several consentient 
opinions concerning him he will find that no answer is given to many 
of the questions he will wish to raise. The space that is wasted by itera- 
tion would have sufficed to supply the need, and surely the sacrifice of 
individual liberty would have been amply rewarded. As another illustra- 
tion of the proverb that everybody’s business is nobody’s we may take a 
point of Italian history. Potentates of every kind appear in several 
papers, but we are never told what is the difference between the holder of 
an imperial and the holder of a papal fief, and between both and a tyrant. 
We must assume that the proprietors of the work counted the cost when 
they formed a plan which has not satisfied, and perhaps could not satisfy, 
the ordinary demands upon a history. 

Among the narratives that of Mr. Garnett may claim the first place. 
His picture is bold and lifelike, and its detail is proportionate to its area 
of thirty pages. Mr. Leathes, who covers the same Italian ground, has 
shown lessart. His paper, like that on France, which also is his work, is 
a skilful and laborious mosaic, which can rarely have been equalled for 
the number of facts condensed into so few pages. It seems in ‘part to 
have been designed as a memoria technica for the use of those who are as 
well informed as the author; a reader of moderate information may be 
tempted to abandon it in despair, unable to see the wood for the trees. 
Even the movements of divisional commanders, though they remain 
mere names and the movements often led to nothing, are scrupulously 
recorded, sadly to the loss of perspective. Dr. Gairdner has produced a 
curiously matter-of-fact chronicle of events, which, if journalism had 
existed in those days, we might have thought was condensed from the 
newspapers. It is very interesting, and gives a strong impression of reality. 
But it has the fault of journalism in a want of proportion. We might 
well have been left to find the Jenny Pirwyn in the pages of Professor 
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Hume Brown. Dr. Ward has to deal with two separate matters, of very 
unequal importance. The disposal of the Burgundian inheritance con- 
cerned all Europe, while the local affairs of many of the counties within 
it were of no more significance than those of similar districts to the 
east of the Netherlands. Interesting as he makes the whole story, his 
own command of the subject leads him to forget that English readers 
‘are probably, and pardonably, ignorant of the greater part of it, and he 
ventures upon allusions which will be merely perplexing to them. It is, 
perhaps, a more serious matter that Dr. Ward treats his little subject on 
the same scale as his great one. It is curious to find the annals of 
Gelderland and West Friesland set out at some length in a volume 
which can spare no page for Scotland or Switzerland. Yet though this 
be a transgression against the plan of the work the facts recorded will 
serve to make the later history of the Netherlands intelligible. Dr. 
Ward, for his own part, has not assented to the facile policy of omission, 
which is laying up a heritage of difficulties for the future volumes. 

One other paper which is directly concerned with the main current of 
history must be mentioned. The graceful and accomplished essay of Sir 
Richard Jebb is worthy of its author, and is admirably successful in what 
it undertakes. The progress of knowledge throughout western Europe, 
the better side of Platonism, the achievements of the eminent Italians 
who invented expensive schools, are among his topics, and he has shown 
a sound judgment in keeping to what are, for the most part, familiar facts. 
In his subject, more than in most, what is best known is also most 
important, and we owe him thanks for the self-restraint with which, even 
at the risk of seeming commonplace at times, he has kept to essentials. 
But the Renaissance was nothing if not picturesque, and Sir Richard 
Jebb’s paper has not those splashes of bright colour which are said to be 
necessary for effective scene-painting. And there is one whole side of 
the Renaissance on which he has been unduly reticent. He does not 
bring out the worse aspects of the movement. He had the opportunity, 
which probably will not recur in this history, of setting out a theory of 
life which was responsible for much of the evil of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and he has not taken it. Yet this aspect, which 
was at least as conspicuous as the other and of greater immediate 
importance, should have been made equally prominent if the picture was 
to be accurate. There was no need of detail, which has been given with 
almost superfluous abundance in English, but salient facts should have 
been stated. For instance, De Rossi’s discoveries in the catacombs 
would have illustrated neo-paganism and brought it into connexion 
with the revival of classical studies. Neither of the writers who, from 
opposite points of view, discuss the state of religion has thought fit to 
dwell upon the subject, though each might have turned it to effectual 
service, 

It would be presumptuous for the present writer even to praise most of 
the other papers. The contributors, whose themes lie outside the con- 
nected history of central Europe, do not labour under the same difficul- 
ties as those whose work has been discussed. Hearty as our admiration 
must be for the way in which the work has been done, it is impossible 
to regard those difficulties as unimportant or to hold that they have been 
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overcome. In spite of its accuracy! and of its learning, attested by an 
ample and well-chosen bibliography, of its great literary merit and 
unfailing interest, we cannot regard this as the ideal history for which 
we had hoped. If, per impossibile, the whole had been as good as each 
of the parts, taken singly, undoubtedly is, our desire would have been 
satisfied. As things are, if an illustration may be drawn from the sister 
science, our gratitude must be a little lukewarm for a map in which blank 
patches are conspicuous, even though we are well supplied with vertical 
sections and all the apparatus of the physical geographer. The present 
volume would be a welcome companion even to that ideal history : for us, 
even if we still refer at times to the familiar Dyer, it will henceforth 
be indispensable. E. W. Watson. 


Social England. Edited by H. D. Trart, D.OC.L., and J. S. Mann, M.A. 
(Illustrated edition.) Vol. III. From the accession of Henry VIIL 
to the death of Elizabeth. (London: Cassell. 1902.) 


Wir the exception of one new chapter by Miss Bateson on social life and 
manners in the first two Tudor reigns, some little rearrangement, and the 
excision of one or two passages to avoid repetitions, the text of this 
volume seems to be precisely as it was when the original edition was 
published seven yearsago. This is in some things surely to be regretted ; 
for historical literature has advanced during the interval; and if Mr. 
A. L. Smith had gone over the copious Scotch correspondence of the 
year 1542 he would not, I think, even though backed by Mr. Hume 
Brown, have repeated the statement about James V having been 
encouraged ‘ to a rash invasion of England’ by the Pope and the Guises 
(p. 6). Neither would Mr. Beazley surely have repeated the old story of 
Queen Elizabeth threatening to unfrock the bishop of Ely (p. 424), which 
the late Bishop Creighton very justly discredited ; for it seems to rest on 
no other authority than that of a forged letter of much more modern date. 
Let me add that I think it rather a pity that one so thoroughly at home in 
his subject as Mr. Bass Mullinger should have fallen into a common error 
in using the epithet ‘ the new learning ’ to express the revived study of the 
classics. That was not the meaning of the phrase as used in the first half of 
the sixteenth century; for ‘the new learning’ meant learning of an 
antipapal character, founded on Scripture and not upon church authority ; 
it was not the learning that created a new interest in classical literature. 
But doubtless, when an elaborate work like Social England has been so 
successful as to attain the honour of being reissued in an illustrated 
edition, it must be regarded as a classic. It remains a monument of the 
historical scholarship of the nineteenth century, not of the twentieth. 
The new feature, however, is one of permanent value ; for the copious 
illustrations are not only delightful in themselves, but are, for the 
most part, admirably selected. We can hardly think of any artistic 
illustration to the history which is not actually present here and in its 
appropriate place. Many of the objects engraved are things of beauty in 
themselves no less than of genuine historic interest ; and the execution 


' Yet on p. 597 the famous council of Vienne, elsewhere correctly named, is called 
that of Venice ; and Adam Easton was never bishop of Norwich. 
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is all that can be desired. The least satisfactory illustrations are the 
reduced facsimiles, such as those of Wolsey’s signature at p. 21, of Henry 
VIII's handwriting at p. 61, and of the blackletter proclamation at p. 31. 
Bold writing like that of either Henry VIII or Wolsey does not bear to 
be reduced. Nor can we praise the facsimile at p. 79 of ‘a Proclama- 
tion concerning Heresy,’ seeing that it is not from a contemporary copy 
but from a transcript in a seventeenth-century hand, which is of no 
more value as an illustration than a copy in modern typography. 
Otherwise there is really nothing to carp at. Of course the illustra- 
tions are very various, some representing objects of antiquarian curiosity 
like the pocket dial which the earl of Essex presented to Queen Elizabeth, 
or the Scotch ‘jougs;’ others, existing edifices of historic interest like 
the old guildhall at Lavenham, or the richly carved cross and round 
tower at Monasterboice ; while others, taken from old prints, show the 
vanished beauties of Nonesuch, old London Bridge, the old Royal 
Exchange, and other famous edifices. Meteren’s print of old London 
Bridge with the Tower in the background and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
on the right, though small in scale, is particularly interesting. Strangely 
enough, in this old print, while these objects are depicted with some care, 
the eye is first caught by a bundle of hay hanging from the top of a 
long pole on a bare hill in the foreground, which would seem to be quite 
imaginary. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Philsbert de Chalons, Prince d’Orange, Vice-Roy de Naples. Par ULYSsE 


Rosert, Inspecteur Général des Bibliothéques et Archives. (Paris: 
Plon. 1902.) 


PHILIBERT DE CHALONS, prince of Orange, is, unfortunately for his own 
reputation, known as the nominal commander of the imperial army 
which sacked Rome in 1527, and as the commander of the imperial and 
papal army which besieged Florence in 1529-30. M. Robert’s is a not 
unsuccessful rehabilitation of his character. The siege of Florence he 
undertook, against his will and better judgment, at the command of his 
master, Charles V, whom he always faithfully served. For the sack of 
Rome he cannot be held responsible. The blame must rest with those 
who brought thither the army of uncontrolled savages. Philibert was 
too young and his authority too recent and uncertain for him to have 
been able to prevent the inevitable catastrophe. From his impecunious 
condition just afterwards it does not appear that he took any share in 
the plunder, while his efforts certainly preserved a part of the Vatican 
Library from spoliation. He did all he could to get the army away 
from Rome after the sack, but was helpless against the obstinacy of 
men who, though laden with plunder, preferred to die of plague rather 
than go without the spoil of the papacy. Philibert’s own house was 
sacked by the German troops whose lives he was trying to save. 

M. Robert’s book is an elaborate but clearly arranged account of 
Philibert’s life and of all the public events of the important years 1527- 
1580, in which, as commander of the imperial army and as viceroy of 
Naples, Philibert took part. Unjustly robbed, when an orphan and 
under age, of his principality of Orange by Francis I, he took service 
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with Charles V, whose vassal he also was for large Burgundian fiefs, was 
governor of Franche-Comté, and, when the war began in 1521, fought 
in the Spanish army. In 1524 he was taken prisoner at sea off Villa- 
franca, but regained his liberty by the treaty of Madrid. Orange was to 
be restored to him, but Francis at once repudiated this provision with 
the rest of the treaty. Philibert then joined Bourbon and Frundsberg in 
Italy, and the death of these captains made him, at the early age of 
twenty-five, commander-in-chief of the imperial army. His powerless- 
ness at Rome did not indicate real military incapacity. He defended 
Naples successfully when besieged by Lautrec and the French army in 
1528, was then sent to besiege Florence, and was on the point of re- 
ducing the town when the battle of Gavinana cut short what promised to 
be a brilliant military career. Dying unmarried, the principality of 
Orange passed to his sister’s son, René of Nassau, and from him to his 
cousin, William the Silent. 

The book contains much valuable information derived from letters, 
hitherto unpublished, mostly between Charles V and Philibert. Charles 
seems to have reposed great trust in his youthful general, and to have 
confided the political situation very freely to him. Philibert, in return, 
wrote to Charles with the utmost frankness, expressing his views, 
which were not always favourable to Charles’s tortuous policy, with the 
directness of a cousin and contemporary. From Philibert’s letters we 
learn a good deal about the Neapolitan war of 1528. Philibert had 
@ poor opinion of the prospects of the imperial party. Towt ce pays, 
he writes, est meilleur frangois que je ne suis bon chrestien. He sends 
orders to Leyva to come to his aid, abandoning Milan, which is less 
valuable to the emperor than Naples. At least Leyva is to send on the 
expected Hungarian reinforcements. In this the emperor agrees with 
Philibert. Avant toutes autres choses, he writes, je entendoye preferer 
la garde et conservacion de mon royaume de Naples comme estant de mon 
patrimoyne. From French correspondence intercepted by Philibert we learn 
that all was not smooth between Francis and the Venetians. Lautrec 
had occupied some of the Neapolitan towns destined to their share, and 
Francis sent orders to him to retain them. lLautrec was, however, able 
to see the danger of such action, and refused to obey. At the same time 
Francis was trying to tempt Clement by the offer of Ravenna and Cervia, 
to be occupied by force if necessary. Clement had answered that sans 
se declarer, il feroit autant pour ledit- roy que s’il estoit declaré. 
Philibert’s opinion was that Clement would waver with every turn of 
fortune, but ce qui est certain, c'est qu'il se rangera du cété du plus 
fort. The optimism of the French was in striking contrast to Philibert’s 
fear of failure.. In a letter to Anne de Montmorency Vaudemont writes, 
Nous sommes icy devant Naples, tous jours en bonne force, faisans grant 
chere et ayans bonne esperance d’entrer dedans, et croy que ce sera bien 
tost, pour les apparances que je y voy. Again, Raince writes to Mont- 
morency of Philibert’s appointment as viceroy, qui luy pourroit estre 
de peu de durée, si lewrs lanskenetz ne font autre dilligence. M. Robert 
reflects that these cheerful accounts sent from Naples to Paris caused 


the home government to think that Lautrec was not in need of further 
support. 
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The emperor entrusted Philibert with the negotiations for peace 
which followed the battle of Aversa and the retreat of the French from 
Naples. From his instructions we learn that England was anxious for 
peace, having suffered much from the interruption of commercial rela- 
tions with Spain. Philibert is to induce the pope to enter into a league 
with the emperor, bringing with him Venice and the other Italian 
princes. The pope, in return for the restoration of his fortresses in the 
papal states, is to grant the emperor an ‘ecclesiastical fourth,’ part of 
which is to pay the sums still owed by the pope to the imperial troops, 
the rest to go towards the war against the Turks in Hungary. Florence 
is to be persuaded to restore the Medici. Cervia, Ravenna, and Parma, 
even Modena and Reggio, are to be held out as bribes. If, however, the 
pope proves recalcitrant, it will be necessary, sans toucher d sa per- 
sonne, ny y rien plus actempter ... . lwy oster, autant que l’on pourra, 
le powvoir et la faculté de nous nuyre et luy couper les ailes. In this 
case Philibert is to persuade Florence to place herself, like Genoa, under 
imperial protection. The conditions here offered were very favourable to 
Clement, and better than he ultimately obtained in the treaty of Bar- 
celona. This was, no doubt, due to the uncertain position of the imperial 
forces in Italy, where Venice still held the Neapolitan seaports, and St. 
Pol threatened Leyva in Lombardy. Soon afterwards Charles is asking 
Philibert’s opinion on the subject of his own visit to Italy. Philibert 
urges him to bien vouloyr penser deux fois. Charles ought not to 
come until he can be certain of victory, as defeat would ruin his prestige. 
Money is also wanting for such an expedition; Philibert’s own army is, 
as usual, on the point of mutinying for its pay. However, Philibert adds, 
the emperor has never held him ‘ for an Aristotle,’ and will decide as he 
pleases. In February 1529 Charles orders Philibert to meet him 
speedily in Lombardy, where they will combine to drive off the French 
from Milan. Philibert replies that the Venetians are still far too strong 
in the Neapolitan kingdom for him to venture to leave if. In reply 
Charles instructs him to grant an amnesty to all Neapolitan rebels who 
will give in their submission. The rebels were not, however, so easily 
pacified. When they were dispersed by the troops they took refuge in 
the woods. Philibert wrote, I/s sont tant que l’on ne peut aller d’une 
ville d Vautre. Leyva’s victory, of course, put an end to all these diffi- 
culties, and the succeeding treaty of Cambray contained a clause re- 
storing to Philibert the principality of Orange. 

Philibert himself was hurried north to undertake the reduction of 
Florence. The task was repugnant to him; he had a strong dislike for 
Clement, and regretted that his master should undertake to place a gallant 
people against their will under the power of the treacherous, crafty pope, 
He saw that the reduction of Florence would not be easy, and with the 
memory of the sack of Rome before his eyes shuddered to think that the 
same fate might overtake Florence, the ruin of which town, une des 
meilleures de U’Italie, would be wng dommage ymreparable. He 
expressed his opinion on the subject very openly to the pope, and told the 
emperor that the army would be better employed fighting the Turks. 
Charles, who was anxious to be off to Hungary to help his brother against 
the common foe, was inclined to agree with him. If the pope, he wrote 
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(8 Oct.), vowloit pretendre a la voye amyable, ce seroit bien le plus con- 
venable a sa reputacion et encoires pour le repoz et sewhurté de sa maison. 
Clement, however, insisted on the fulfilment of the treaty of Barcelona ; 
he did not think Philibert’s views convenables ny d sa reputacion ny a 
propoz de la maison de Medicis. Charles gave way, and ordered Philibert 
to obey the pope’s commands, d’ensuyr ce qui a esté traicté avec sa 
Sanctité et non le mectre en souspegon pour perdre son amyté. The fact 
was that Charles was dependent on the pope for the ‘ecclesiastical 
fourth ’ to carry on the Turkish war. 

From Florence Philibert’s letters to the emperor are full of the im- 
poverished condition of the imperial army. The wages of the soldiers 
were months overdue; Philibert had no money to give them, nor any to 
pay for provisions for them. Again and again they were on the point of 
mutiny, and Philibert had to put them off with promises of speedy pay- 
ment which he was never able to fulfil. He was equally short of artillery, 
and, had it not been for that provided by Siena, could hardly have con- 
tinued the siege. And the only answer which he could get from Charles, 
spending money extravagantly on the coronation ceremonies at Bologna, 
was the exhortation d faire encore mieux. At l’estréme wnceyon, for 
want of money, Philibert himself went to Bologna, and received nothing 
but empty promises, for soon after his return his captains were mutinying 
and he feared to be driven to fuyr deors du camp. Although it was on 
the pope’s account that the siege had been undertaken, yet at the end of 
1529 he had only sent 80,000 out of the 130,000 crowns which he ought 
by this time to have paid towards the war expenses. Emperor and pope 
both constantly exhorted Philibert to bring the siege to an end, but failed 
to supply him with the means to do so. Clement suggested that Philibert 
should either bombard the town with thirty cannon or blockade it with 
thirteen thousand men. But unfortunately Philibert had hardly any guns, 
and barely half the required number of men. His army was thinned daily 
by desertions, since he could neither pay nor properly feed his troops. 
Yet he was blamed for allowing his soldiers to go on marauding expedi- 
tions. Que nous paye, et yl n’yront que pour paille, he answered. He had 
even to urge the emperor not to send him reinforcements, which only added 
to his pecuniary difficulties. But when he expressed his mind with some 
freedom to the pope the latter was ‘ much scandalised ’ at his plain speak- 
ing. In the face of these facts M. Robert points out that it is impossible to 
believe Varchi’s accusations against Philibert of retaining for himself the 
money which ought to have gone to pay the troops. Philibert could not 
have continued to demand sums which had already been paid ; in fact at 
the prince’s death the emperor owed him 60,000 ducats, partly his own 
salary, partly money advanced by him for the payment of the troops. 
The progress that had been made in the siege, which was practically 
over at the time of Philibert’s death, in spite of the difficulties against 
which he had to labour, showed that he possessed considerable military 
faculties, and with more experience he might have developed into one of 
the great generals in Charles’s service. K. DororHEA VERNON. 
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Il Sacco di Roma del 1527: Studie Documenti. Vol. I. ‘I Ricordi di 
Marcello Alberini.’ (Rome: Loescher. 1901.) 


Sianor Domenico Orano has the intention of publishing a series of 
volumes to illustrate the sack of Rome and the period which immediately 
followed it. He hasmadean admirable opening with his edition of the Ricordi 
of Alberini, who as a boy of sixteen was a witness of the horrible event, 
and whose family was completely ruined by it. Dr. Creighton has made 
the name familiar to English readers by printing in the fifth volume of his 
History of the Papacy numerous extracts from the manuscript in the British 
Museum. To Signor Orano, however, is due the discovery of the original 
in Alberini’s own hand in the Archivio di Stato at Rome. He gives con- 
vincing proof that the passages in the compilation named the Memorie of 
Patrizio de’ Rossi, which Ranke believed to be original, are almost literal 
transcripts from the work now published.! Alberini only began to write 
in 1547, and these memoirs were intended to be an introduction to a regular 
diary. They do not, however, extend beyond 1536, and of the diary but 
a scrap belonging to the year 1548 is known. This latter is of interest for 
its notices of the Roman magistracies under Paul III, on which subject 
Alberini was well qualified to speak as being himself constantly in state em- 
ployment. The Ricordi could not be expected to add to our knowledge of 
the more striking events of the sack of Rome, but they are invaluable as 
illustrating the feeling of the Roman people towards the pope and the 
temporal power, as explaining the slackness and indifference on the 
approach of Bourbon’s troops and the cowardice in meeting the assault. 
They give, moreover, an admirable idea of the time over which the long- 
drawn agony was extended, more harrowing than the short sharp horror 
to which many cities were subjected in these wars. Apart from the sack, 
Alberini is a useful authority for other events, of which the first is the entry 
into Rome of the grand master after the loss of Rhodes, and the last the 
preparation for the reception of Charles V after his capture of Tunis. 
Alberini doubtless reflects the general temper of the Romans when he 
finds no language too strong for the supposed author of the sack and no 
eulogy too high for the selfsame emperor when championing the cause 
of Christianity and Italy against the threatening African peril. The 
dislike of the Romans for Adrian VI and their pleasure at the accession of 
Paul III, the attack of the Colonna on the Vatican and the arrival of the 
remnants of Lautrec’s forces after the siege of Naples was raised, are all 
graphically touched on. The editor’s ample introductory chapters, his 
copious illustrative footnotes, his index, and his glossary add to the 
value of these important memoirs, while print and form make the 
mechanical task of reading or skimming easy. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Index Britanniae Scriptorum quos ex variis bibliothecis non parvo labore 
collegit Ioannes Baleus. Edited by Reatnaup Lane Poone with the 
help of Mary Bateson. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


WE owe Mr. Poole and Miss Bateson very great gratitude for their precious 
contribution to the history of medieval literature in this country. For a 


! The present volume is the second edition of the Ricordi, which were first printed 
by Signor Orano in the Archivio della R. Societa Romana di Storia patria, 1895. 
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long time the publication of the notebook of Bishop John Bale has been 
eagerly desired by students. They will not be disappointed in the present 
edition. The notebook (preserved among the Selden manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library) contains, speaking broadly, the materials collected by 
Bale for the second (and enormously enlarged) edition of his catalogue of 
British writers. The first edition of this was published at Ipswich in 
1548, the second at Basle in 1557. Mr. Poole in his preface shows that 
the notebook was begun probably in 1549 or 1550 and was finished after 
September 1557. In the printed Catalogi the writers treated of are 
arranged according to their dates, and the biographical notices of them 
are conceived in a somewhat ambitious Latin, and often in very unparlia- 
mentary terms. In the notebook the entries are in alphabetical order 
(which has been improved by the editors), and there is little, if any, abusive 
matter in the brief notices prefixed to the titles of the works enumerated. 
But the chief value of the notebook as opposed to the Catalogus lies in 
this, that in it the source of Bale’s information about his authors is 
almost invariably given. The very useful index of Fontes (p. 575) gives 
us a ready key to the character of these sources. 

Those who have used the Collectanea of Leland and his Commentarii 
de Scriptoribus Britannicis will recognise that this notebook of Bale’s 
occupies somewhat the same relation to the Catalogi as do the Collectanea 
to the Commentartui. If they have gone into the question in some detail 
they will also have realised that Leland’s sources of information were 
almost exclusively monastic and collegiate libraries. Bale’s list of sources 
is of a different complexion. He still has the college libraries to consult, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and he makes good use of his opportunities ; 
but the monastic libraries are gone, and in their stead we have the names 
of a number of London booksellers into whose hands the relics of the 
libraries had come, and of various contemporary antiquaries and col- 
lectors. We know, from some often-quoted words of his, what Bale’s own 
feelings were on the subject of the destruction of the monastic books, and 
we can sympathise with the scholar, too poor to save the treasures he saw 
piled up in the shops, and compelled to leave them to a certain and ignoble 
doom. 

To come to particulars as to Bale’s sources; the one which he quotes 
most frequently is perhaps the Catalogus Scriptorwm of John Boston of 
Bury. A good deal has been said at various times about this book. It 
has been stated that there were two forms of the work, a larger and a 
smaller, and it has been surmised that Archbishop Ussher had a copy of 
the larger, and that it perished at sea. I do not myself believe that Boston 
wrote more than one form of his catalogue, and I am sure that the text 
which Bale used was the same as that which Tanner used. Of this last 
parts have been printed, and a transcript of the whole—made by Tanner 
from a manuscript now not forthcoming—is in the University Library at 
Cambridge. In short, we possess Boston’s work in as complete a form 
as did any of the older authorities who quote it. Another source 
referred to is a certain Catalogus Scriptorwm Nordovicensis. Two or three 
times it is coupled with Boston, thus: Ex wtroque catalogo Nordovicensi et 
Buriensi. It was evidently a work of the same character as Boston’s, and 
I think it may very well have been merely a copy of Boston with additions 
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made at Norwich. Not all the references given to it in the index of Fontes 
apply to it, I think. Some refer to the catalogue of the library at Norwich 
Priory. We have also mention of the Anglorum catalogi. The reference to 
these is in this form: Ex utrogue Anglorum catalogo. In all cases the 
text given agrees with Boston and not with the shorter works which he 
enlarged—namely, the Tabula Septem Custodiarum and the Registrum 
Librorum Anglie. The Anglorum Catalogi must therefore mean Boston 
and the Norwich book. 

Another class of sources seem at first sight to be monastic libraries. 
Thus we have references to the libraries at Glastonbury, London (Austin 
Friars), Norwich (Cathedral Priory, Carmelites, Franciscans), Ramsey, 
Reading, Tickhill (Yorks), Westminster, and Wilton. But it is pretty 
certain that in the majority of these cases Bale is referring to catalogues 
of the libraries in his possession, or known to him. The catalogues of 
Ramsey, Norwich, and Glastonbury figure in the list of his manuscripts ; ! 
the conventual libraries at Norwich he had also seen before their disper- 
sion ; that of Westminster was probably still in being when he wrote. 
The references to Tickhill and Wilton await explanation. 

The libraries of extant institutions to which reference is made demand 
some notice. Eight colleges at Cambridge and the University Library, 
Eton, twelve colleges at Oxford and the University Library, and the college 
of St. George at Windsor, find mention. Taking the Cambridge entries 
first, there are five references to the University Library, two of which 
convey new knowledge ; one to Benet College (Corpus Christi), which of 
course did not as yet possess the treasures accumulated by Parker, but 
had a library of its own; while, of the other colleges referred to, Christ’s, 
Clare, King’s, and Queens’ have lost the whole of their ancient libraries 
since Bale’s notes were made. In most cases we have early catalogues 
of these collections. Caius, Pembroke, and Peterhouse, on the other 
hand, have retained a large proportion of their books, and among them 
most of the manuscripts to which Bale appeals. To Eton there are 
twenty-one references, only five of which are to books still in the 
library. A large percentage of the manuscripts seen by Bale at Oxford 
survive, with the exception of those at Queen’s College. One of six books 
referred to at Windsor is now in the Bodleian. The destruction wrought 
by the university commissioners of Edward VI was evidently thorough 
where it had once begun ; but it was capricious. 

The last class of authorities to which allusion need be made here con- 
sists of the antiquaries and collectors of Bale’s own day. Foremost among 
these is Nicholas Brigham, to whom there are over seventy references. 
He is himself included in the list of writers as author of twelve books of 
Res quotidianae (i.e. a diary) and one of Venationes Rerwm Memorabilium. 
None of these are known to exist now, nor is a great deal known of 
Brigham from any source. He loved Chaucer and built him the tomb 
which we see in Westminster Abbey; and I find manuscripts which 
belonged to him scattered in various libraries. From Bale’s notebook we 
can now see how industrious and intelligent a bibliographer he must 
have been. It is perhaps too much to hope that his writings survived the 
great fire, but if they could be produced they would, it is clear, be found 


' Catalogus, ed. 1557, pt. 2, p. 159. 
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to contain a large mass of valuable information. Robert Talbot, of whom 
also Bale makes frequent mention, is better known than Brigham, but 
not yet, I think, quite sufficiently known. There are collections of his in 
existence, and when the history of English scholarship in the sixteenth 
century comes to be written, Talbot should find an honoured place 
therein. 

Hitherto I have said hardly anything of the form and the editing 
of the book before us. Nor dol purpose to say much. The work has 
been so well done, the volume is so easy and pleasant to use, that the 
most ill-natured critic must be disarmed. One loses sight, so clear is the 
arrangement, of the enormous amount of labour that has been devoted to 
it. The preface says exactly what one wants to know, the notes are 
absolutely to the point, and the indexes are most satisfactory. Were 
I anxious to pick holes, which I am not, I should be very much puzzled 
to know where to begin. M. R. James. 


Calendar of State Papers preserved in the Record Office. Foreign 
Series, 1577-8. Edited by AntaurR Jonn Butter, M.A. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1901.) 


In this volume Mr. Butler resumes the Foreign Calendar at the point at 
which it was left by the late Mr. A. J. Crosby more than twenty years 
ago, and his first document bears the date 1 July 1577. The situation 
at the moment was one of the most difficult with which even the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth had to deal. In France a temporary cessation of 
religious strife was about to be effected at Bergerac, the Turk was giving 
Philip II some respite by turning his attention eastwards, and the gaze of 
Europe was concentrated on the Netherlands. There the discovery of 
Escovedo’s letters revealing Don John’s designs had united all parties 
against the Spaniards. Don John himself fled to Namur, and the whole 
of the Low Countries passed for the moment out of Philip’s hands. 
But it was obvious that the Netherlands unaided could not resist the 
might of Spain. The majority of the estates were catholic, and con- 
stantly wavered between their fear of Philip’s tyranny and their horror 
of protestant innovations; and their leaders were, moreover, frantically 
jealous of the influence of the prince of Orange. Should Elizabeth cast 
hesitation to the winds and openly ally herself with the revolted pro- 
vinces, should she leave them to their fate, or should she try to combine 
both policies? If she joined the Netherlands it meant war to the knife 
with Spain, and possibly with the whole of catholic Europe. On the 
other hand if she refrained one of two alternative consequences seemed 
inevitable. Either the provinces would throw themselves into the arms 
of Alencgon, and France would dominate the coast of Europe from the 
Pyrenees to the Zuyder Zee, or Spain would reconquer them and use 
them as a point d’appui for an invasion of England. The problem pro- 
duced an acute division of opinion in the English privy council. The 
party most vocal in these papers—namely, the secretaries of state, 
Walsingham and Wilson, and nearly all the diplomatic agents, such as 
Davison, Rogers, and Beale, backed by Leicester—were convinced that 
war with Spain was certain to come sooner or later, and that it was 
better to take the risk now with a strong ally in the United Netherlands 
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than to wait till Spain had subdued her other enemies and bear the 
brunt alone. But such a straightforward course was alien to Elizabeth’s 
mind, and her personal predilections were reinforced by the constitutional 
timidity of Burghley and the conservatism of Sussex and his friends. 
The result was a crooked policy which threatened to ruin the Netherlands 
and the protestant cause in Europe without disarming the hostility of 
Philip. Elizabeth was ready enough with promises of help in men and 
money when she wanted to prevent the Netherlands from coming to an 
agreement with Don John, but she resolutely refused to redeem her 
promises when the breach became irreparable. Her object, indeed, was 
merely to secure her own immunity by involving the Netherlands and 
Spain in a wasting war. Her conduct was severely blamed by her own 
agents, and Davison’s strictures involved bim in a temporary disgrace, on 
which his biographers have hitherto been silent, and which was a curious 
anticipation of his ultimate fate. 

To Elizabeth’s action at this crisis may be attributed in some 
measure the fact that Belgium and Holland are separate kingdoms to- 
day, and, compared with this episode, the other developments recorded in 
these pages are of subsidiary importance. The French correspondence 
in particular is meagre both in interest and in bulk; but Elizabeth’s 
attempts to prevent the suggested condemnation of the reformed churches 
at a Lutheran congress occupy some space, and it is curious to note how 
completely she identified herself with the former as against the latter. 
She assumes that in the crucial matter of the mass Anglican doctrine 
was ‘reformed’ rather than Lutheran, but this circumstance must not 
be pressed too far. Her despatches were meant for foreign consumption, 
and did not necessarily imply a puritan policy at home. 

The fact that the 782 pages of this volume contain the diplomatic 
correspondence of only eleven months (July 1577 to May 1578) indicates 
that the series of documents with which it deals is singularly complete. 
Indeed, we know of no other calendar in which there are so few obvious 
lacunae. But this completeness only obtains within certain prescribed 
limits, and the limits imposed upon editors of these calendars are some- 
what arbitrary and irritating. This volume is, of course, confined to the 
correspondence of the English government. The despatches of foreign 
ambassadors resident in London are excluded, and so we have none of 
those transcripts from foreign archives which exist in the Record Office, 
and of which the Simancas papers alone have been published. This is 
perhaps a logical principle of action, but we can scarcely say the same 
of the decision to ignore all the despatches of English agents unless they 
happen to be in the Record Office. For instance, Mr. Butler often 
calendars a draft when the final version of the despatch is extant at the 
British Museum, and occasionally has even to omit a document alto- 
gether. To take a particular case, in one volume of manuscripts at the 
British Museum (Cotton MS. Galba, C. vi.) there are nearly a hundred 
documents relating to the Netherlands during the months covered by 
this volume, yet not one is mentioned here. Truly it is a characteristic- 
ally British proceeding to determine the exclusion or inclusion of docu- 
ments not by their importance or relevance to the calendar in hand, but 
by the accident of their location in one government department in 
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Chancery Lane or in another fifteen minutes’ walk distant in Great 
Russell Street. 

However, we imagine that in this matter Mr. Butler’s hands were 
tied, and for his own share in the volume he deserves little but praise. 
He modestly alludes to his being ‘a beginner in the business,’ but his 
work bears scrutiny much better than that of some who have had more 
experience. The only error of any importance that we have noticed 
occurs in the index (compiled by another hand), in which all the refer- 
ences to ‘ Mr. Vice-Chamberlain’ are put down to Sir Thomas Heneage, 
although Heneage did not become vice-chamberlain until 1589. They 
should be ascribed to Sir Christopher Hatton, and the cross-references 
corrected accordingly. We could wish that Mr. Butler had extended his 
references to the printed collections in which these documents have 
previously appeared. He only indicates those printed in Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, though a good number have been given elsewhere; and, in 
spite of the numerous list of errata prefixed to the volume, many mis- 
prints have escaped correction. The following additional suggestions 
may be useful to readers of this correspondence :— 


P. 80, line 58, for so read to. 


» 139, ,, 20, ,, provinces read promises. 
» 145, ,, 45, ,, intractable ,, tractable. 
» 164, ,, 42, ,, the » ae 

» 55, 5, charge » change. 
si 165, . 22, , now » know. 


» 166, — 47-8, delete after and should have. 

» 168, line 1, for Sept. 27 read Sept. 17. 

yim » 16, Ee » king of Poland. 

» 198, ,, 52, ,, town of Burgundy read house of Burgundy. 
» 210, ,, 51, for declaration read declaring. 

» 211, ,, 2, after declaration supply to be made. 
» » 9 12, for charge read change. 

» =» » SM» Geet ~ Ceeledd 

» 248, ,, 55, ,, intend ,, intended. 

» 253, ,, 35, after them swpply than. 

» 280, ,, 34, for to princes read the princes. 


» 304, ,, 55, ,, direst » direct. © 

» 829, ,, 42, ,, inhandcash,, in hard cash. 

» 849, ,, 5, , assent » assert. 

» 365, ,, 41, ,, loaded » landed. 

,, 416, ,, 26, ,, the winter ,, Mr. Winter. 

» 458, ,, 14, ,, tymonires ,, lymonires (i.e. limoniers). 
» 507, ,, 47, , Anderne »  Arderne. 

» 581, , 15, ,, severity »» security. 

» 580, ,, 88, ,, continuance ,, countenance. 

Ol as Ba through » thought. 


A. F. Potuarp. 
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Der Kampf wm Schottland und die Gesandtschaftreise Sir Francis 
Walsingham im Jahre 1583. Von Dr. Karu Srinuin. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1902.) 


Tus volume of a hundred and seventy closely printed octavo pages gives 
a detailed account of Sir Francis Walsingham’s embassy to Scotland in 
the autumn of 1583. As the embassy extended only to two months, it 
will be seen that the author has allowed himself a sufficiently large 
canvas. But the present volume, he tells us, is only the instalment of a 
more important work. It is strange, he says in his preface, that 
no biography has yet been written of one who, after Secretary Cecil, 
was the most influential man in England. This desideratwm he 
has undertaken to supply ; and, if the promised biography be on the 
same scale as the present instalment, we shall undoubtedly possess 
one of the most imposing biographies that have been written of any 
Englishman. 

Dr. Stahlin has carried out his present task with all the thorough- 
ness that generally distinguishes the work of his countrymen. It is only 
after he has given a sketch of Scottish history from the Roman occu- 
pation, and after a survey of the whole field of contemporary European 
politics, that he addresses himself to his special subject, the mission of 
Walsingham to the court of James VI of Scotland. As Dr. Stihlin 
admirably shows, the year 1583 was a critical one alike for Scotland, 
England, and Western Europe in general. About two months before 
Walsingham started on his northern journey a revolution had occurred 
in Scotland, in which all the great powers had special interests of their 
own. By an unexpected stroke—the work, in a large degree, of M. de 
Mainville, the French agent in Scotland—James had given the slip to 
the Ruthven Raiders, who for the previous ten months had governed 
Scotland in the interests of presbyterianism and of England. As things 
now stood, the most powerful personage in Scotland was the pseudo- 
earl of Arran, whose past career had shown that he possessed the ability 
and the audacity for the most desperate courses. What the revolution 
meant for Scotland was the suppression of presbyterianism and an 
attitude of wfry hostility to England; and the opportunity was thus 
created for which the Roman catholic powers of the continent had long 
been anxiously looking. It was through Scotland that these powers could 
hope to strike the deadliest blow against the arch-heretic Elizabeth ; and 
the opportunity that now presented itself was not to be lost. The new 
situation in Scotland was thus at once a ground of alarm to the advisers 
of Elizabeth and of encouragement to Philip of Spain, to the pope, and 
to the Guises, who among them had already a fully concocted scheme for 
the invasion of England. But in reality,as Dr. Stahlin points out, the 
danger to England was not so great as it seemed ; the national jealousies 
of the three parties effectually prevented them from acting in concert 
against their intended victim. To Elizabeth and her advisers, however, 
this safeguard for England’s security could not have the force of a com- 
forting conviction ; and in the possibility of James’s joining their foreign 
enemies they saw a serious menace which it was their urgent policy to 
avert. It was to gain over James to England, therefore, that Walsing- 
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ham, the astutest of Elizabeth’s diplomatists, was despatched on his 
mission to Scotland in the autumn of 1583. 

Dr. Stihlin’s detailed narrative of Walsingham’s mission leads to the 
same conclusion as the brief account of Mr. Froude. From his estimate 
of James’s private character and of the state of parties in Scotland 
Walsingham was convinced that his mission must be futile ; and the result 
proved that he had perfectly understood the situation. The grand aim of 
James’s diplomacy was to secure his succession to the English throne, and 
it was his deliberate game to play fast and loose with Elizabeth and her 
enemies as each new crisis arose. Walsingham’s mission failed, like so 
many previous missions to Scotland; but, as Dr. Stihlin is careful to 
indicate, these various attempts of Elizabeth’s councillors to draw closer 
the natural bonds between the two countries were not wholly in vain. 
Political, religious, and geographical considerations alike made for union ; 
but to give these tendencies full effect mutual goodwill was essential ; 
and the repeated English embassies to the English court were the best 
pledge that, on the part of England, such goodwill existed. 

Dr. Stihlin has enhanced the value of his work by a number of 
original documents which appear in his appendix. The most noteworthy 
of these is one entitled ‘ The General State of the Scottish Commonwealth, 
with the Causes of their often Mutinies and other Disorders.’ Its author 
is unknown, but from internal evidence he appears to have been an 
Englishman and a protestant. As a survey of Scottish society about the 
period of Walsingham’s visit it is both valuable and interesting; but the 
report of a passing visitor must be taken with considerable reserves, and 
the testimony of the writer is in many points at variance with other 
authorities. In the excellent account of Scotland with which Dr. 
Stiihlin introduces his main narrative he has perhaps attached undue 
importance to this anonymous document. P. Hume Brown. 


The Great Marquess : Life and Times of Archibald, eighth Earl and first 
and only Marquess of Argyll. By Joan Wiutcocr, B.D. (Edinburgh 
and London: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 1903.) 


Mr. Wi1tcock’s portly volume illustrates the difficulty, if not the im- 
possibility, of presenting the period of the Covenant round a single 
personality, however dominant and controlling. Nor can Mr. Willcock 
be said to have succeeded in picturing Argyll as a dominant and control- 
ling influence among his contemporaries. The marquess does not appear 
to have been—at least Mr. Willcock gives us no valid ground for regarding 
him as—a man of commanding genius. The battle-field, Mr. Willcock 
admits, was not his métier; and in other paths one detects in him no 
power of initiative, Consistency, integrity of purpose, may perhaps be 
allowed him, but he seems to have gone with the tide rather than to have 
controlled it. One is driven to the conclusion, either that Mr. Willcock 
has failed to do justice to Argyll, or that his influence was derived less 
from his personal gifts than from the fact that he chanced to be the Mac 
Cailein Mor. As to his character, Mr. Willcock’s pleading hardly serves 
to convince his reader that the judgment of contemporaries, who dubbed 
Argyll a‘ subtle fox,’ was altogether at fault. For all that, Mr. Willcock’s 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXX. BB 
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volume gives the fullest account we have yet had of the marquess’s 
career, and the controverted facts in it are carefully examined. The date 
of his birth is at last satisfactorily determined, and twenty-five letters of 
the-marquess and his father, from the originals at Dalmahoy, are printed 
for the first time, a contribution which adds greatly to the value of Mr. 
Willcock’s volume. It is perhaps unfortunate that he has devoted so 
much space to retelling the history of the period, apart from his hero’s 
share in it, the more so since he fails somewhat to grasp its significance 
and fundamentals. His tendency to lecture ‘our friends the episcopa- 
lians ’ indicates his point of view. 

Certain matters call for correction. Argyll sat for Aberdeenshire in the 
parliament of 1659, though, says Mr. Willcock, ‘ he had refused in Oliver's 
time to act in that capacity.’ From Thurloe, vol. v. p. 293, we learn that 
the Scottish council had resisted Argyll’s endeavour to enter the parlia- 
ment of 1656. Argyll contributed only a body of cavalry to the invading 
army of 1644, and is mentioned by Rushworth as among the colonels of 
horse. Mr. Willcock overestimates the forces engaged against Huntly in 
1639, and those of the Scottish army at Duns in that year, and of the 
invading army of 1640. Newcastle was stormed and taken on 19 Nov. 
(not 22 Nov.) 1644, and the siege of that town cannot be regarded as 
having become effective until Callander’s appearance before its walls in 
July 1644. It is exceedingly doubtful whether Leslie’s motive in leaving 
the Swedish service was, as Mr. Willcock states, zeal for the Covenant. The 
circumstances of his return have been already set forth in this Review 
(vol. xv. pp. 115-20). Mr. Willcock does not appear to have consulted 
Drummond’s Memoirs of Locheill, in which Argyll frequently appears. 
Mr. Firth’s Clarke Papers also should not have been overlooked. 

C. Sanrorp TERRY. 


Les Garnisons de la Barriére dans les Pays-Bas Autrichiens (1715-1782) : 
Etude d@ Histoire, Politique et Diplomatique. Par Evctne Husert, 
Professeur & l'Université de Liége. (Bruxelles: Lebégue. 1902.) 


M. Husert has already published several volumes of researches in the 
archives of Belgium, and his industry and fairness have received ac- 
knowledgment in this Review.' In the present work he examines the 
relations between the inhabitants of the Austrian Netherlands and the 
Dutch garrisons planted among them. It is an instructive picture of a 
buffer state. According to the Dutch contention ce ne sont pas quelques 
villes seulement qui font la Barriére, mais ce sont les Pays-Bas en général 
(p. 278); it was not a mere question of furnishing so many men to guard 
a few fortresses, the whole country was to be made to serve the interests 
of the United Provinces. Commercial rivalry was to be checked no less 
than French aggression, and the Ostend Company was nipped in the 
bud.? All the efforts of the Austrian government to conclude a treaty of 
commerce which would open the doors for Belgian industry failed. 
The country remained poor and dissatisfied, and the heavy subsidy to 
which it was pledged by the Barrier treaty of 1715 ceased to be paid. 
To these substantial causes of ill-feeling others were added. Mortifi- 


' See, e.g., vol. xiii. p. 175, and vol. xvi. p. 599. 2 Engl, Hist, Rev. xvii. 799. 
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cation at the intrusion of foreigners, religious intolerance, disputes about 
local matters of police or finance contributed to inflame the temper of 
the inhabitants, especially in the principal garrison towns—Namur, 
Tournay, Menin, and Ypres. Want of respect to catholic worship, mixed 
marriages, the assertion of sporting rights, the infraction of trade rights 
were among their grievances, while, on the other side, the Dutch had to 
complain of the encouragement of desertion and of various breaches of 
treaty. Abundant evidence on all these heads is brought together by 
M. Hubert, and he prints at the end of his work two memoirs drawn up 
in 1751 at Brussels, in which the several instances of misconduct on the 
part of Dutch commandants and their men are recapitulated. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle relations became more strained 
than before. Kaunitz urged that the war of the Austrian succession had 
shown the futility of the Barrier treaty. The Dutch garrisons had made 
a poor defence of the fortresses intrusted to them, and in three cam- 
paigns the French had made themselves masters of the Netherlands. 
To this there was the obvious answer that what resistance was offered to 
them was mainly the work of British and Dutch soldiers. The imperial 
troops took little part in any of the battles. Tournay at all events had 
detained the French two months. Nothing came of the discussions at 
the time beyond the de facto suspension of the subsidy ; but the bonds 
between Austria and the maritime powers, of which the Barrier treaty 
was the outcome, were already loosening. The Seven Years’ War found 
Austria in league with France, and the war of American Independence 
brought Holland to blows with Great Britain. Joseph II seized the 
opportunity to denounce the Barrier treaty as obsolete, and to call upon 
the Dutch to withdraw their garrisons. He had found, as he told them, 
a more secure barrier in his new connexions with France. The Dutch 
had nothing for it but to comply, and the fortresses were partially 
demolished. 

This was in 1781. Three years afterwards, when he was trying to 
take further advantage of the weakness of the United Provinces, Joseph 
discovered the fragility of his French connexion; and in 1792 the 
Austrians were driven out of the Netherlands in a month, as a result of 
the victory of Jemmapes. The country was as little disposed to defend 
itself as to let other people defend it, and the small Austrian garrison, 
which held out for a week in the citadel of Namur, was described by 
Belgian patriots as ‘ the satellites of an odious despot.’ But these events 
lie outside the field of M. Hubert. His book ends with the departure of 
the Dutch garrisons, and, indeed, he refers to a previous work of his, Le 
Voyage de l’ Empereur Joseph II dans les Pays-Bas en 1781, for details 
respecting the abrogation of the treaty. His readers have to thank him 
not only for the ample and well-arranged materials of his text, but for 
copious extracts in footnotes, a very full table of contents, and a good 
index. He also gives a list of his sources, manuscript and printed. To 
the latter he might have added with advantage the Papers illustrating 
the History of the Scots Brigade in the Service of the United Nether- 
lands, published for the Scottish Historical Society in 1899. 


E. M. Luoyp. 
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Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution. By Bernarp MALLET. 
(London: Longmans. 1902.) 


SainTE-BeEvve, agreeing with the abbé de Pradt that four contemporary 
authors of genius have written on the French Revolution—Madamede Staél, 
Burke, Rivarol, and Mallet du Pan—remarks that the last was almost 
unknown except to those who were already reading at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. This was written fifty years ago, at the time when 
Mallet du Pan’s memoirs and correspondence, edited by M. Sayous, 
were about to be published. Since then some parts of Mallet’s political 
correspondence have been printed, and the eulogies of Taine and other 
historians have made his name known to the general public. Nor is Mr. 
Bernard Mallet strictly accurate in saying that ‘in England nothing 
whatever has been published about Mallet du Pan except two articles 
in the Edinburgh Review,’ since an English version of M. Sayous’s 
very interesting book was published in the same year as the French. 
Yet the work before us is by no means superfluous and deserves a 
hearty welcome, both as a worthy monument to the memory of a most 
able and honest man and as a substantial contribution to the history of 
the last years of the eighteenth century. Mr. Mallet would make that 
monument more complete, and deserve yet more the gratitude of histori- 
cal students, could he be induced to execute the task, than which he says 
nothing would be easier, ‘and put together from the scattered writings 
of Mallet du Pan a volume which would form a most valuable historical 
commentary on the whole course of the Revolution.’ 

Mallet du Pan’s father, a man of good family, was the pastor of 
Celigny, a village in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and both his and his 
wife, Mademoiselle du Pan’s, family were among those patrician houses 
who, after a fierce struggle, had been compelled to share the govern- 
ment of their little republic with the other citizens of Genevese descent, 
while the natives, as the immigrants and the descendants of immi- 
grants were called, remained wholly excluded from political privileges. 
When we consider his birth and the character of all Mallet du Pan’s 
subsequent writings it isa little remarkable that his first work should 
have been an impassioned assertion of the claims of this part of the com- 
munity, which comprised almost the whole indusirial population, to the 
rights of citizenship. In this tract the author talks of ‘ natural rights,’ of 
‘the majesty and dignity of the sovereign people,’ a passing tribute to 
the ‘ philosophical’ and democratic jargon, which afterwards so greatly 
stirred his bile. It is not strange that a youth of twenty should write 
with more warmth and enthusiasm than discretion, but it is surprising 
that, writing from day to day as a journalist during a quarter of a century 
filled with the most stirring and startling events, he should never again 
have lost the even balance of his judgment. 

His great-grandson remarks that ‘he was not a Frenchman and was 
markedly wanting in sympathy with French ideas on government, religion, 
and philosophy,’ and this, no doubt, led him to view the revolutionary 
movement in France and the great cataclysm of which he was an 
eye-witness and a victim with something of the detachment of posterity. 
When everything that was liberal in Europe and even in England sym- 
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pathised with the American colonists in their struggle for freedom, he, a 
republican by birth, could only criticise their shortcomings and blamed 
the want of patriotism of the whigs, which compelled the English king 
and people to conclude a glorious struggle by an ignominious surrender. 
So also when the fall of the Bastille was hailed with delight, as the out- 
ward and visible sign of the fall of despotism and of the advent of a 
better age, he saw little but the inept pusillanimity of the authorities 
and the brutal ferocity of the mob. In the midst of the excitement and 
the stirring scenes of the first months of the Revolution his judicial 
composure is unshaken alike by the foolish glee of the multitude and the 
angry dismay of the aristocrats. 

There would be something repellent in such coolness of judgment 
were it not that he served the cause of moderation and of common sense 
with a disinterested devotion such as their sober charms but rarely 
inspire. He was by nature and from conviction averse to all extreme 
courses and exaggerated opinions, and not because he thought it safer or 
more conducive to his interests to be a trimmer. He had no patience 
with the philosophes and their general principles, their wordy rhetoric 
and declamations against superstition and tyranny; yet after Voltaire’s 
death he defended him against his unworthy assailants, and his admira- 
tion for the genius of Rousseau led him to vindicate his memory in 
words which seem to show that he hardly recognised how much more 
dangerously the works of his great countryman ‘ fomented discontent and 
disquiet and legitimised revolt’ than the diatribes of Price and Raynal 
and the other ‘ foolish enthusiasts’ whom he denounces. The result of 
this was that he was attacked with equal virulence both by the philoso- 
phers and their opponents, just as afterwards he was not less hated by 
the émigrés—‘ Marats with white cockades,’ as he called them—than 
by the Jacobins. The middle way he consistently trod, so far from 
being the safest, was in his case the most dangerous and the least profit- 
able. There is no more honourable episode in the annals of journalism 
than the fearless criticism of the dominant faction, which he continued in 
the Mercure de France till the end of April 1792, in spite of ‘four civic 
assaults on his house, three actual arrests, and one hundred and fifty 
denunciations.’ He only left Paris when he was warned that his 
imprisonment and trial before the court at Orleans had been ordered. 
It was then that Louis XVI, ‘who had never honoured him with his 
benefits, honoured him with his confidence,’ and entrusted him ‘with a 
mission of the utmost delicacy and importance, that of representing to 
his brothers, as well as to the emperor and the king of Prussia, the true 
situation of the kingdom and the intentions and views of the king as to 
the war and its consequences,’ and unfortunately also of urging the 
publication of a manifesto containing the ill-judged threat that if the 
royal family were not respected Paris was to be destroyed by fire and 
sword. Mr. Mallet points out that the proclamation, which Brunswick 
was compelled to issue against his» better judgment, was not that 
approved and to some extent suggested by Du Pan, who, however, appears 
to have shared the mistaken conviction of the émigrés that terror must be 
opposed to terror. 

Mr. Mallet gives an interesting summary of his ancestor’s efforts 
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during the next six years to counteract the follies of the French princes 
and their followers, of his attempts to instil into the allied sovereigns 
and ministers some comprehension of what the Revolution really was, 
some unity and vigour of action. His memoranda were respectfully 
received—they were even asked for and remunerated—but it may be 
doubted whether they were carefully read, and they certainly had no prac- 
tical result. His remarks, which showed real insight and an astonishing 
power of forecasting the future, appeared mere verbiage to Thugut. He 
shrugged his shoulders when his correspondent insisted upon the deter- 
mination of the French never to submit to any restoration of the old 
order or to any partition of their territory, upon the enthusiasm of the 
French army and the ambition of its leaders, the weakness of the 
royalists, the incurable folly and blindness of the émigrés. When, on 
the other hand, Mallet descanted at length on the incapacity of all 
political parties in France, the corruption, imbecility, and cowardice of 
rulers and of ruled, on the discredit of the Convention, the reaction of 
public opinion, on private distress and public bankruptcy, on the ap- 
proaching ruin of the Republic, overwhelmed by anarchy and licence, the 
Austrian minister praised his excellent logic, his wide and penetrating 
judgment, and applauded his conclusion that if the allies would but have 
patience for six months, and show some conduct and resolution, the Con- 
vention would work its own ruin, the Republic disappear, and the Revolu- 
tion be closed by the establishment of a limited monarchy.’ Mallet’s 
experience, in short, was that of all advisers. Only that part of his advice 
was accepted which tallied with the prejudices and inclination of those 
to whom it was addressed, and that part was naturally the least valuable ; 
for, trusting, as was unavoidable, to the reports of agents not unwilling 
to tell him that which they thought he would like to hear, he appears to 
have exaggerated the extent and the strength of the royalist reaction. 

In 1793 Mallet du Pan published his Considérations sur la Nature 
de la Révolution en France, a tract which was more read and excited 
more interest throughout Europe than any other contemporary publica- 
tion, with the exception of the writings of Burke. But Mallet, though 
by conviction and temperament not less averse to the Revolution than 
the whig orator, and though he had seen the monster face to face and 
had suffered from its violence, is, if scarcely a less severe, yet a saner 
critic. He is under no illusions as to the vices of the old order, he does 
not for a moment imagine that it can be restored; it would, he says, be 
as easy to build up St. Peter’s with the roadside dust. Burke, after 
reading Mallet’s pamphlet, is said to have remarked that he felt as 
if he had written it himself, but it has neither his eloquence nor his 
verbiage, nor his appeals to first principles. Mallet du Pan had a 
more than English dislike of theory, of first principles, and of deductive 
reasoning in politics. The only economist he appreciated was Adam 
Smith, who never fails to base his theories on facts, and whose 
method, if not truly inductive, is not obtrusively deductive, like that 
of the physiocrats. He was hardly less irritated by the rhetoric, by 
the sentimental and humanitarian claptrap, of his contemporaries than 
by their affection for first principles. It was this that alienated him 


' See Sorel, L’ Europe et la Révolution, iv. 346. 
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from the whigs when he visited England during the trial of Warren 
Hastings and led him to plead in his journal the cause of that ill-requited 
statesman. He complained that it might be said of his whole generation, 
as of Catiline, loquentiae satis, sapientiae parwm. 

Driven from Switzerland in 1798, Mallet du Pan came to London, 
and there during the two remaining years of his life published the 
Mercure Britannique, which contains some of his best work. He thus 
provided for the support of his family and at the same time continued to 
urge the views he had at heart and to enlighten the world as to the 
character of the Revolution. 

Mr. Bernard Mallet concludes his book by giving in a most in- 
teresting and well-written chapter his view of the character of his great- 
grandfather and of his position in the French Revolution. It may be 
that he regards his distinguished ancestor with some partiality, but this 
partiality it is difficult for the reader not to share, since he cannot but 
recognise in Mallet du Pan, as did Carlyle, ‘a fine, robust, clear, and 
manful intellect, a great valour that defies all fortune, everywhere 
integrity, simplicity, and the assurance of a man.’ P. F. Wincert. 


Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public, avec la Correspondance 
Officielle des Représentants en Mission et le Registre du Conseil 
Exécutif Provisoire. Publié par F. A. Avutarp. Tome XIV. 
29 mai-7 juillet 1794 (10 prairial-19 messidor an II). (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1901.) 


Tue fourteenth volume of this monumental series covers, as will be 
seen, one of the most critical periods in the history of the French 
Revolution. In internal politics it is the time of the festival of the 
Supreme Being, and of the first plots against Robespierre in the Committee 
of Public Safety itself. In the war it is marked by two great engage- 
ments, Fleurus and the battle of the 1st of June. Most people, on taking 
up the volume, would probably look with interest for any light which the 
Acts of the committee may throw upon the plots against Robespierre. 
But unless a careful examination of the signatures to various acts 
reveal any groups they will be disappointed. And the reason is not far 
to seek. The conspirators would not be likely to put anything down in 
writing which might compromise them in the event of failure; and, 
further, these cabals were not the official work of the committee. 
The Acts, therefore, do not of themselves reveal in any way the currents 
of opinion among the members of the committee. There is nothing 
to show that anything extraordinary is taking place. The govern- 
ment seems to be carrying on business with a very fair measure of 
success. One thing, however, is to be noticed. It is made abundantly 
clear, if further proof were needed, that the statement which Carlyle 
reproduced when he said that Robespierre never went to the committee 
at this time is a gross exaggeration. He was absent on the festival of 
the Supreme Being, when Couthon and Carnot seem to have been the 
only members present. On one day only subsequent to the 20 prairial 
is there no evidence in the register that he was present. If, however, the 
number of acts which he signed be any test of the amount of work which 
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he did, then indeed he seems to have worked somewhat fitfully. Yet, 
even so, days on which there are no acts signed by him are rather the 
exception than the rule. And seeing that he had no special department 
to control, as had Carnot, Lindet, and Prieur (de la Céte d’Or), he 
cannot have had the same incentive to work at the committee as had 
these three most industrious members. But, in the face of the daily 
lists of members present and of the acts which he signed, it is impossible 
to say that he never went to the committee. 

As in the other volumes of the series, the Acts are for the most part 
occupied with the organisation of the army. Those who study the 
movements of regiments and the methods of supplying an army with 
clothing, powder, forage, and other necessaries will again find much that 
will interest them. As for the navy, we have an excellent example of 
the manner in which history can be written. This is to be found in the 
despatches sent after the battle of the 1st of June. On the day after the 
battle Jean Bon Saint-André reports that unfortunately some French 
vessels were captured by the British, but that one British vessel was 
sunk. It is just within the bounds of possibility that this British 
vessel was the ‘ Vengeur,’ and that Jean Bon was misled by seeing a ship 
in obvious distress flying the British colours. However, be this as it 
may, after the arrival of Jean Bon at Brest his colleague, Prieur (de la 
Marne), reports that three British vessels were sunk; and, it will be 
remembered, Jean Bon clave to this opinion for a considerable time. 
Two days before, on the authority of the commander of the ‘ Papillon,’ 
who was present at the action, Prieur had written (p. 285), ‘Our brave 
seamen fought with a courage beyond all praise; and posterity will 
learn, not without admiration mingled with respect, that more than two 
hours after the battle our dismasted ships all kept their colours flying, 
and none had surrendered. The only detail wanting to complete 
Barére’s story about the ‘ Vengeur’ is the true report of the wounded 
men’s cries of Vive la République! as the vessel went down. The 
responsibility for the rest of the legend does not seem, therefore, to rest 
primarily with Barére, who must have merely pieced together the reports 
sent to him by his colleagues. L. G. WickHam Leaa. 






Bonaparte en Italie. Par Féurx Bouvier. (Paris: Cerf. 1902.) 


THE Italian campaign of 1796 commands attention because it was the 
first appearance of Napoleon as a commander-in-chief. No one was 
more conscious of this than Napoleon himself, and his narrative, which 
has formed the basis of most subsequent histories, aimed at describing 
the campaign as an unbroken succession of victories, with a view to repre- 
senting himself at the outset as the infallible leader. With that object 
the actual facts were deliberately obscured. Dates were intentionally 
confused and losses stated in the lump, to conceal the fact that one day’s 
success was sometimes jeopardised by an unexpected reverse on the next, 
and that more than once the final issue of the campaign hung in the 
balance. Hence the usually received history of these events has tended 
to assume a legendary character. M. Bouvier’s object is to restore the 
true proportion of events, and without detracting from Napoleon’s military 
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fame to set forth the facts as they really occurred. The result is a work 
of great historical and military interest, minute in detail, luminous in 
criticism, and possessed of special value as largely deriving its material 
from Austrian and Italian sources. M. Bouvier attaches special import- 
ance to the history of the Swiss colonel Rustow, who obviously drew 
much of his inspiration from the Austrian official records; and he has 
throughout supplemented and not unfrequently amended Rustow’ S$ narra- 
tive by comparison with a host of other authorities. 

The book opens with an account of the organisation and staff of the 
different armies. The French army, though weak in cavalry and artillery, 
was a veteran army, and for the last two years had been serving on the 
Italian frontier ; it had lately been reinforced by four divisions from the 
army of the eastern Pyrenees. It was well officered; eleven of 
Napoleon’s marshals served ander their future emperor in this campaign. 
But the soldiers were in a wretched state of destitution, owing mainly to 
the knavery and greed of the army contractors. The Directory too had 
shown itself a hard stepmother to this army. The country, for two 
years the scene of operations, was eaten up and could no longer support 
an army. The French must either cross the mountains or fall back 
behind the Var. In chapter iv. M. Bouvier ably criticises the plans pro- 
posed by the different commanders. Colli, the Sardinian commander, 
possessing a thorough knowledge of the theatre of war, proposed two 
plans, one purely offensive, the other defensive. It had been agreed that 
the old vicious policy of stretching a thin cordon of troops over an exten- 
sive front should be abandoned, and that two main masses should be 
concentrated, capable of combined movement. But Beaulieu, though he 
was entirely new to the scene of operations, rejected Colli’s matured 
plans, and substituted one hastily improvised by himself, which reverted 
to the discarded policy of dispersion. As for Napoleon’s plan of campaign, 
M. Bouvier shows that it had been carefully thought out long before, 
preserved the principal features of the earlier plan submitted in 1795 to 
the Directory, and was based upon marshal de Maillebois’s campaign of 
17483. No general ever understood more clearly how essential are the 
study of military history and an exact knowledge of geography for making 
those rapid calculations which pass for inspired genius. 

It is pointed out that the despatch of a brigade to Voltri was directed 
by Napoleon’s predecessor without his knowledge, and gravely compromised 
his own plan by putting the Austrians on the alert. But the mistake 
once made, Napoleon determined to turn it to account and lead his enemy 
into a trap. But the blunder proved so nearly fatal that it is probable 
that if Argenteau had succeeded in bringing his third column into action 
against the force holding Monte Legino that all-important pass would 
have been carried and the French army cut in half. The author shows 
that the honour of the heroic stand on that day belongs in the first 
instance not to Rampon, as usually stated, but to Fornésy, who was un- 
accountably passed over in Napoleon’s official report. The course of 
events from the day of Montenotte, 12 April, to the armistice of Cherasco 
is traced with great clearness. Argenteau’s failure on the 11th to capture 
Monte Legino gave Napoleon an excellent chance of crushing his isolated 
force and driving a solid wedge in between the allied armies. But haste 
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was imperative in order to prevent the scattered forces reuniting. 
Argenteau was easily dealt with by Masséna and La Harpe. But Augereau 
on the left failed to carry out his part. Besides watching Colli he was 
to have made with the larger part of his division a long enveloping move- 
ment upon Cairo. That movement would have swept away the allied 
centre, under Provera, before it could concentrate, and have cut the roads 
to Millesimo and Dego, intercepting Argenteau’s retreat on the latter 
place. Augereau’s failure enabled Provera the following day to make an 
obstinate resistance in the castle of Cosseria, which not only cost the 
French dear in actyal losses but compromised Napoleon’s whole plan ; 
for to guard against both wings of the allies he had scattered his army 
over too broad a front from the Erro to the Tanaro. But there was a 
marked lack of co-operation between the allied generals. Beaulieu failed 
to give Colli precise instructions, who in hig turn left Provera without 
definite orders and allowed himself to be contained by Sérurier with an 
inferior force instead of falling heavily upon Augereau’s left, whilst 
Argenteau hesitated to make any forward movement from Dego, from 
which he was easily driven next day. To conceal his heavy and quite 
unnecessary losses on the 13th, Napoleon deliberately mixed up in his 
official report the combats of Millesimo and Dego. 

The sudden appearance of Wukassovich at Dego on the 15th gave 
the allies a second opportunity of breaking up Napoleon’s plans. But 
Wukassovich being left without support was driven out of Dego later in 
the day with heavy loss. Still Napoleon, after this unexpected attack, 
became very apprehensive for the safety of his right flank, and displayed 
almost excessive caution in guarding against any similar movement from 
the direction of Acqui. Colli, despairing of co-operation from Beaulieu, 
devoted himself to securing his own retreat to Turin, and, though he 
administered two sharp reverses to the French on the 16th and 19th, on 
the 21st was surprised at Mondovi before he had time to deploy a proper 
line of battle, and defeated with loss. The author points out that the 
combat at Mondovi was the first engagement approaching the dimensions 
of a pitched battle, and that Napoleon magnified each partial success 
into a great victory. The possibility of co-operation between the allies 
had been finally lost when, on the 18th, La Harpe occupied San Bene- 
detto, and was on the flank of any force attempting to move westwards 
from Acqui. M. Bouvier upholds Napoleon’s selection of Piacenza for 
*the passage of the Po in preference to Cremona, which, though turning 
the line of the Adda, would have increased the risk, already great, of the 
daring flank march down the right bank. His account of the battle of 
Lodi is very clear, and reduces that rearguard action to its true dimen- 
sions. He points out that Napoleon concealed the favourable cireum- 
stances which alone made the crossing of the bridge possible, and 
described as a wonderful feat of arms what was comparatively a simple 
affair. 

In his last chapter M. Bouvier describes the feeling at Milan at 
the time of the French occupation, and the methods of provisional 
government established by the conqueror. Whilst recognising that 
the Italy of that day was not ripe for political independence he 
claims for Napoleon the honour of being the first to sow the seeds from 
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which sprang finally a national kingdom. He points out how the 
destitution of the French troops led to pillage and rioting, and notes 
that on two occasions—on 15 April, when Wukassovich surprised Dego, 
and on the 19th in Sérurier’s engagement—the consequent lack of disci- 
pline almost occasioned a grave disaster. Napoleon in vain issued severe 
orders against marauding: he had no time to enforce their execution. 
Augereau’s division was, however, remarkable for its good discipline. 
That marshal finds a warm champion in the writer, who, after pointing 
out the reasons which led to the eclipse of his reputation after his death, 
eulogises his bravery and tactical skill. He quotes approvingly the testi- 
mony of Marbot, his aide-de-camp, though in another connexion he 
condemns Marbot’s memoirs as little better than fiction, and affording 
no materials for sound history. 

The account of Napoleon’s dealings with the Directory is excellent. 
Their instructions prescribed the Austrian army and its expulsion from 
Italy as his chief objective, but after Montenotte Napoleon determined 
to force Sardinia to make peace, in order to secure his lines of communi- 
cation before engaging the Austrians in the plains of Lombardy. The 
government strongly resented his independent action, and the instruc- 
tions which reached him three days after Lodi, whilst condemning as 
chimerical his scheme for effecting a junction with the army of the 
Rhine in Bavaria, directed him to hand over half his army to Keller- 
mann, and with the remainder move upon Leghorn, Rome, and Naples. 
The object of these instructions, which were strategically indefensible, 
was presumably to force Napoleon into resigning his command. 
Napoleon firmly protested against the proposed division of his forces. 
It would be equivalent to reinforcing Beaulieu with 15,000 men. He 
was willing to resign his command to Kellermann, but share it he would 
not. One bad general was better than two good ones. But after Lodi 
the Directory did not dare to remove their victorious general. Barras 
upheld his cause against Carnot. Napoleon exercised a powerful 
influence in Paris through Josephine, the central figure at the Féte of 
Victories on 29 May, and his officers Junot and Murat, whom he sent 
to Paris to protect his interests. The populace and press were on his 
side, and he took good care to bribe the Directory with the plunder of 
northern Italy. 

Not the least valuable part of the work is a short biography of the 
leading officers and civilians on both sides; and in various appendices 
the author deals more fully with certain vexed questions. He fixes 
Napoleon’s arrival at Nice on 27 March, and the signing of the armistice 
at Cherasco at 2 a.m. on the 28th. He decides that La Harpe was 
accidentally killed by his own troops, and disposes of the shameful story 
that Napoleon got rid of him for his own ends. This noteworthy book 
closes with the occupation of Milan. It is to be hoped that the author 
will in some future work deal with the operations round Mantua and the 
French advance into Friuli. 

On p. 244, line 18, the ‘ Ellero,’ as a glance at the map will show, 
must be a misprint for the ‘ Erro,’ and on p. 448, note 2, line 7, 
hommes should be heures. Water B. Woop. 
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Une Ambassade Turque sous le Directoire. Par Maurice HERBETTE. 
(Paris: Perrin. 1902.) 


It seems curious at first sight that the republic should have been the first 
French government that saw the establishment of a permanent Turkish 
embassy at Paris. Until the year 1796 the Porte had been satisfied with 
occasionally sending extraordinary embassies ; but the league of the powers 
against France and the dismemberment of Poland naturally led to a closer 
relation between the two powers, and at the earnest requests of Verninac, 
the French envoy at Constantinople, complete reciprocity was established 
in the diplomatic relations of the two lands. The arrival of the first 
Turkish ambassador, Esseid Ali Effendi, his almost triumphal progress 
through France, and his establishment at Paris are narrated here at 
needless length, with descriptions of the addresses of welcome of a dozen 
provincial towns, the envoy’s still more insipid replies, and the inevitable 
fétes. Owing to le peu d’empressement du Ture a distribuer des pour- 
boire the journey was a singularly expensive one for the republic, costing 
in all some 25,000 francs. In any case he was a great social success at 
the capital and was not unfittingly dubbed le roi de Paris. The 
Parisians wanted to be amused, and the presence of orientals clad in 
silks gave an added splendour to the fétes in the Tivoli gardens, and 
furnished an excuse to Madame Tallien and Mademoiselle Lange to vie 
with one another in oriental splendour in order to captivate the Moslem. 
In fact Turkish fashions reigned supreme through the rest of the year 
1797. After seven chapters devoted to social details such as these we 
are introduced to more serious topics. When the ambassador met 
Bonaparte at the ball given by Talleyrand in the first days of 1798 he 
can scarcely have imagined that the young general and his host had 
practically decided to wreck the power of the Ottomans. Yet we know 
from Talleyrand’s Essai swr les Avantages a retirer de Colonies Nouvelles 
that he had (as a private individual) hinted at Egypt as a desirable 
possession. Bonaparte now entirely agreed, and we may remark in 
passing that M. Herbette is scarcely correct in stating in his introduction 
(p. iv) that the eastern expedition fut la premiére manifestation du réve 
oriental de Bonaparte. His insistence on the acquisition of the Ionian 
Isles by France in the treaty of Campo Formio, and his sending 
Poussielgue to intrigue with the knights of Malta, showed what was the 
bent of his thoughts in the summer of 1797. The sequel is well known. 
Talleyrand’s memoir of 27 Jan. 1798 to the directors dwelt on the 
advantages of securing for France Egypt, Crete, and Lemnos. Later 
on, when the ambassador asked for explanations on the eastern expedi- 
tion, he was for a time easily deceived by Talleyrand, and when he finally 
sought leave to return to Constantinople it was refused, and he was 
detained in France, as the French ambassador had been arrested in 
Turkey. On this epoch little is presented in this work that was not 
given to the world by Count Boulay de la Meurthe in his work on Le 
Directoire et ’ Expédition d’Egypte. A brief account of the ambassador's 
attempt to persuade the Porte to accept the terms of a treaty which 
Talleyrand had imposed on him on 6 Oct. 1801 closes the volume. 

J. Hotuanp Rose. 
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The Second, Queen’s (now the Royal West Surrey) Regiment. A History. 
By Colonel Jonn Davis, A.D.C. IV. 1800-1837. (London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1902.) 


UnnwapPiy soon after the appearance of this volume the sudden death 
of its author has prevented him from carrying through a task to which 
he had devoted so much zeal and industry, and it is to be hoped that 
some one will be found to complete Colonel Davis’s undertaking with a 
volume taking the record of the Queen’s Regiment down to the close of 
a campaign in which it has distinguished itself so much as the recent 
South African war. The present volume lacks the special interest of 
the Tangier period of the regiment’s career, an experience shared by 
only two other regiments, the 1st Dragoons and the King’s; but if it 
deals with campaigns in which many other regiments earned laurels as 
well as the Queen’s it is not for that reason less full of interest. 
Starting with the Egyptian campaign of 1801, it includes Vimiero, 
Corunna, Talavera, Walcheren (of which there is an excellent account), 
and the Peninsula campaigns of 1811-4. It is, however, greatly to 
be regretted that the author’s indefatigable energy in collecting material 
from published and unpublished sources should have been accompanied 
by several really important omissions and by far too many inaccuracies, 
most of them trivial enough in themselves but a serious defect when 
taken together. As to the omissions, it is a little remarkable that Colonel 
Davis should never have stopped to explain why the Queen’s, unlike the 
majority of infantry regiments, never raised a second battalion during 
the years 1803-15. The reason would seem to be that having arrived 
at Gibraltar from Egypt in March 1802 much under their establishment, 
they suffered heavily from fever while there, and when finally sent home, 
in November 1805, had the misfortune to have one transport with 
110 officers and men taken by the French, so that they disembarked 
only 352 of all ranks, and had the utmost difficulty in recruiting up to 
their proper strength. Corunna and Walcheren further thinned their 
ranks, and though 760 of all ranks landed in Portugal in March 1811 
the Walcheren fever continued to affect them, in addition to the ordinary 
drains of the war, so that in December 1812 only enough men remained 
to complete four companies. These were united with four companies 
of the second battalion 58rd Foot as the second Provisional Battalion, 
and the surplus officers and men, some seventy all told, were sent home 
to act as a depét, a task performed as a rule by the second battalion 
where a regiment possessed one. 

It is a pity that there are no figures as to the regiment’s losses in 
the Corunna campaign and in the battle itself. We are given a return 
of 7 officers and 151 men ‘left in Portugal’ (mainly as a garrison of 
Elvas when Hope marched on Madrid in October 1808), and also four 
officers and 147 men ‘left in Spain,’ but it is not clearly stated whether 
these last were invalids sent back from Salamanca or the ‘ missing ’ of 
the retreat, while we are not told the strength of the detachment which 
actually returned from Portugal in August 1809, after doing good service 
at Talavera as part of the second Battalion of Detachments, one of the 
two provisional corps formed by General Cameron out of the con- 
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valescents, stragglers, and other relics of Moore’s force. Colonel Davis 
adds something to our knowledge of the escape of the French garrison 
from Almeida in May 1811, for which the 2nd and 4th Foot were by 
some held responsible. We notice that he gives a variation on the 
quatrain about the ‘ Lions’ and the ‘ Lambs’ in this connexion, alluding 
to the regiments involved, The version we have more generally met is— 


The Lambs were all asleep ; 
The Lions went astray : 

The Eagle spread his wings 
And ’twixt them flew away. 


His, which he takes from the United Service Journal for 1832, is— 


The Lambs went to sleep ; 
The Lions went astray ; 

The Eagles took to flight 
And from Almeida fled away. 


It seems pretty clear that Generals Erskine and, to a less degree, Camp- 
bell were chiefly responsible for this ‘ unfortunate incident ; ’ but Colonel 
Iremonger of the Queen’s can even on his own showing (Colonel Davis 
quotes his report) hardly be acquitted of over-caution and want of 
initiative. It is not unnatural to connect with this affair his super- 
session a few weeks later by Lord Robert Manners. 

The book is well provided with plans, but a general map of Spain 
and Portugal and of the south of France would have also been acceptable. 
But it is a great pity that it should be so disfigured by constant errors 
and discrepancies as to minor points. For instance, General Clinton 
succeeded Alexander Campbell in command of the Sixth Division, not 
General Graham, who never held immediate command of any division 
but the First. General Bowes, again, did not command the cavalry at 
Vimiero (p. 91), but the fourth brigade of infantry. The 21st Foot were 
not in Paget’s reserve at Corunna (p. 105), but the 91st were. There 
are frequent discrepancies between the allocation of regiments to brigades 
in the text and in the plans. Sometimes, as in the case of Acland’s 
brigade in the Walcheren expedition, different figures are given without 
any word as to changes; thus the brigade is the same on 7 Aug. as on 
1 Aug., but differs on 2 Aug. Still, despite these blemishes, the book 
gives one an excellent account of the regiment and its doings, though 
we are inclined to think that Colonel Davis might occasionally have 
taken it for granted that his readers would know the outline of the war, 
and might have referred to Napier instead of quoting him wholesale ; it 
is a volume that all students of the history of the British army will be 


very glad to have. C. T. ATKINSON. 


La Capitulation de Baylen—Causes et Conséquences. Par le Lieut.- 
Colonel CLerc. (Paris: Fontemoing. 1903.) 


CoLONEL CLERC, already favourably known for his careful (if somewhat 
dry) monograph on Soult’s campaign of 1813-14 in the Pyrenees, has now 
entered on much more debatable ground by publishing this solid volume 
on Baylen. The reader whose tastes are literary as well as military will 
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find it much more to his taste than the earlier work ; the author has ‘ let 
himself go’ in discussing the causes of the Spanish war, and describes in 
a vigorous and even oratorical style the scandals of the court of 
Charles IV, the machinations of Bonaparte, and the turpitudes of his 
satellites, especially of the mendacious Savary, the gendarme d tout faire, 
as he was aptly called. 

Baylen has been a stumbling-block to the ordinary admirer of 
Napoleon, and a score of authors have devoted themselves to demon- 
strating that Dupont, Vedel, and perhaps Savary must divide all the blame 
between them—that the disaster occurred because they failed to carry out 
their master’s orders with the proper mixture of zeal and discretion. 
Colonel Clere is not of this school. While recognising all the faults of 
the subordinates he looks beyond them, and discovers the true origin of 
the capitulation in the Emperor’s erroneous views concerning the character 
and magnitude of the Spanish war. These errors were both political and 
military. Bonaparte never could see the full iniquity of his own conduct at 
Bayonne, nor realise how it would affect a nation proud, fanatical, and 
revengeful. It is the same with his apologists. 


Tl semble que le sentiment des historiens qui tentent de justifier Napoléon 


soit le suivant : ‘Ses intentions étaient bonnes, et l’Espagne était descendue si 
bas qu’il était de son intérét de la relever. 
sort. 


Pour le reste, elle avait mérité son 
This sums up with great fairness the attitude of Napier as well as of 


Thiers and so many other French historians. Colonel Clerc hastens to 
disavow the view. 


Non: |’Espagne eit accepté une guerre loyale, mais elle ne pouvait souscrire 
4 sa confiscation. Lorsque, faisant litiére de la morale et du droit des gens, le 
génie accule un peuple 4 l’atroce alternative de l’égorgement ou de l’asservissement 


politique, peut-on douter qu’il ne tente le ciel et ne soit sur le chemin de 
Vabime ? (p. 60.) 


The atrocious treachery of Napoleon at Bayonne made a national war 
inevitable. But, blinded by his contempt for the ‘ nation of monks and 
beggars’ that had allowed itself to be governed for twenty years by a 
Godoy, the Emperor refused to foresee the natural consequences of his own 
action. Shutting his eyes to all sinister symptoms, he chose to believe that 
Spain would bow beneath his yoke ; if any fermentation was visible in the 
remote provinces it was a mere flash in the pan—an émeute that could be 
put down by a few battalions. The underlying cause of the disaster of 
Baylen was that the Emperor looked upon Dupont’s march into Andalusia 
as a matter of police, not the commencement of a difficult campaign. 
He sent him with a couple of weak divisions of conscripts to conquer a 
populous realm, because he had failed to realise that all Spain was stung 


to the quick and that the whole nation was taking arms. Hence, concludes 
Colonel Clerc, 


la responsabilité de Baylen incombe avant tout 4 Napoléon. Bien avant la 
catastrophe l’expédition d’Andalousie avait échoué par l’insuffisance des moyens 
mis en ceuvre, et par la méconnaissance des forces que les riches et populeuses 
provinces de la Bétique avaient rassemblées. La moitié de la puissance militaire 
de l’Espagne y était rassemblée, et Napoléon jugea qu’une simple division 
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d’infanterie suffirait pour la soumettre, pour occuper Cadiz, pour tenir en respect 
l’immense étendue de pays insurgé. . . . Est-il possible d’établir plus nettement 
la responsabilité de l’empereur ? (pp. 374-5.) 


With all this we thoroughly agree: the person primarily responsible 
for the capitulation was the Emperor himself, who set his lieutenant an 
impossible task, and gave him inadequate means. It was the more or 
less conscious knowledge that he himself was to blame that made 
Napoleon so pitiless against his unfortunate general, whom he harried 
from trial to trial, and finally shut up in the bleak fortress of Joux, in 
spite of the fact that the court which condemned him had recommended 
no heavier punishment for him than censure and the loss of his 
commission: 

To talk of Dupont as a traitor, or to hint that he surrendered without 
necessity, is absurd. He would have been annihilated by the newly 
arrived Spanish reserves if he had not hoisted the white flag. But it is 
equally impossible to deny that he made the grossest tactical blunders in 
the short campaign of 18-19 July 1808. When the enemy closed around 
him, he should either have massed all his troops and fallen upon Castaiios, 
or have retired to a safe defensive position in the passes of the Sierra 
Morena. He did neither, but split his force into fractions, and persisted 
in clinging to a defensive position far too much in advance. He gave his 
full sanction to Vedel’s wild-goose chase after a non-existent enemy, which 
finally divided the French army into two equal halves on 17 July. In 
the actual battle of 19 July he handled his men most unskilfully, wasted 
them in partial attacks, and wore them out, so that when the final crisis 


came they were too exhausted either to fight or to fly. All this was the 
work of a very bad general, but not of a traitor. Just as we lay the 
ultimate blame for the failure of the great Syracusan expedition of B.c. 415 
on the Athenian democracy, not on the feeble Nicias, so we lay that of 
Baylen on the emperor Napoleon and not on his incapable subordinate. 
To make this decision is easy for the English critic, Jess easy for the 
French soldier. 


L’histoire n’a que faire du chauvinisme, et nous en avons poussé le respect 
jusqu’au scrupule. Certes il était cruel 4 un vieil officier supérieur de toucher 
a Vidole dans l’admiration exclusive, religieuse méme, duquel la carriére des 
armes et ses études l’entretenaient. Mais devant la brutale matérialité des 
faits, devant les attestations des piéces de correspondance, devant l’accord des 
preuves il a di se rendre 4 l’évidence. Dans un avenir prochain, 4 mesure que 
les archives seront exhumées, de nouvelles explorations sur un terrain trop peu 
connu jusqu’ici contribueront 4 donner 4 ses convictions l’autorité nécessaire et 
les fortifieront. Au surplus Napoléon se rehausse encore 4 cesser d’étre demi- 
dieu, et son génie se transfigure en revétant la logue humaine (p. 380). 


We can only speak with the highest approval of Colonel Clere’s inde- 
fatigable search for sources. He seems to have consulted all that is 
available in French or Spanish, and has reassembled the buried docu- 
ments of Dupont’s trial, and even rediscovered the lost original despatch 
in which he gave his account of the fatal 19 July. There are a few 
English sources in the Record Office which might have been useful to 
him, and the Vaughan papers would have given him some curious con- 
fessions of Castaiios which have not yet seen the light in print. But the 
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English archives, after all, can only throw a few side-lights on the story. 
It is from the study of Napoleon’s despatches, of Dupont’s and Vedel’s 
self-incriminating revelations, and of the documents produced at the trial 
in 1812, that the main conclusions must be drawn. What they are 
Colonel Clere has most clearly demonstrated. The critic may make a 
few objections to some of the figures in the narrative. The 1,100 
deserters in whom the author disbelieves (p. 287) were not Frenchmen, 
but the Spanish-Swiss battalions which passed over to the enemy during 
the battle. Their existence cannot be disputed. It is not correct to say 
that ‘only 2,000 of the prisoners of Baylen survived the horrors of 
Cabrera’ (p. 226). That was the number which returned to France in 
1814, but the atrocious cruelty of the Spaniards had not disposed of all 
the rest. The non-commissioned officers, to the number of some 500, 
had been sent to England in 1810.1 More than 2,000 men, including 
nearly all the Swiss prisoners, had enlisted in the Spanish or English 
service between 1808 and 1814. The king’s German legion received a 
vast number of these recruits,? and the Spanish foreign corps many 
more.* Several hundreds had escaped in the ‘ Argonauta’ and ‘ Castilla 
Vieja’ in 1810. It is probable that about 8,000 men must be added to 
the total of survivors given by Colonel Clerc. 

The book has an excellent index—a thing too rare in works of its 
class—but only one rather inadequate map of Eastern Andalusia, and a 
plan of the neighbourhood of Baylen which does not indicate the em- 
placement of the troops. They should have been inserted for the sake of 
the reader, who always finds it difficult to follow narrative on a blank 
map. But these are small faults in a good book. C. Oman. 


The Administration of Dependencies. By A. H. Snow. (New York: 
Putnam. 1902.) 


Tus weighty volume is a noteworthy proof of the serious spirit with 
which thoughtful Americans are entering upon the new imperialism. 
The central argument is driven home with so much zeal and industry 
that a brief statement of it can hardly do it justice, while the use of the 
word ‘ federal’ for a relation standing outside written contract is at first 
sight puzzling. There are three main ways, according to Mr. Snow, of 
dealing with colonies. First, the idea of the realm may be enlarged, 
so as to include the colony—the heresy of Governor Bernard and the 
Englishmen of the time of the Revolution. Secondly, a federal state may 
be conceived—the heresy of the imperial federationist of to-day. Lastly, 
the true doctrine may be evolved of a federal empire. The difference 
between a federal state and a federal empire is that, whereas in the 
federal state ultimate authority rests with the states themselves, as parts 
of the confederation, in the federal empire it rests with the imperial 
state, subject to an unwritten constitution, which is itself something 
distinct from the constitution of the imperial state. 

Starting from the clause in the United States constitution which 


' See the Mémoires of Gille, p. 250. 
2 See the German narrative of the ‘Anonymous Strasburg Conscript.’ 
% See Wagré’s Mémoires d’un Caporal de Grenadiers, published in 1901. 
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gives congress ‘power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States,’ Mr. Snow deduces the conclusion that these words 
involve the recognition of a federal American empire, quite apart from 
the federal United States. After an elaborate and very interesting 
examination of the views maintained by the anti-imperialists and federal 
imperialists in the preliminary discussions, the conclusion is reached 
that the words finally adopted masked the triumphs of the latter party. 
The doubts and difficulties which have beset the subject, however, are 
best explained by Gouverneur Morris’s words, written in 1808, which Mr. 
Snow quotes. 


I always thought that, when we should acquire Canada and Louisiana, 
it would be proper to govern them as provinces, and allow them no voice in our 
councils. In wording the third section of the fourth article I went as far as 
circumstances would permit to establish the exclusion. Candour obliges me to 


add my belief that, had it been more pointedly expressed, a strong opposition 
would have been made. 


Be this as it may, the question has now been finally set at rest by 
decisions of the majority of the supreme court, which have held that it 
is possible for the United States to hold dependencies, which are 
foreign in a domestic sense, inasmuch as they have not been incorporated 
into the United States, but are merely appurtenant thereto as posses 
sions. 


In his investigation of the right relations between mother country and 
colony Mr. Snow devotes much space and labour to English precedents. 
His general conclusion is that 


the whole political organism, composed of Great Britain and her colonies, was 
a federal empire, and not a federal state, because the central government was a 
state and not an elected body of men. The powers of Great Britain, as the 
imperial state and central government of the federal empire, were essentially 
conditional, the condition being that it should adjudicate the limits of its own 
jurisdiction and act only within the limits so adjudicated. It occupied a 


position of trust of the highest nature, as does every imperial state in its federal 
empire. 


We need not quarrel with this statement, but it is obvious how open 
to misunderstanding must be an unwritten compact, upon the meaning 
of which one of the parties has, in the last resort, to decide. According 
to the view strenuously maintained by Mr. Snow, so long as English 
statesmen were content to treat the colonies as parts of a federal empire, 
all went well. 


In the year 1750 the constitution of the empire reached its greatest efficiency. 
During the period from 1735 to 1750 the relations of the colonies with Great 
Britain were better than they had been at any previous time. ... The 
colonies were devoted to the connexion with Great Britain . .. and no one 
appears to have dreamed that there was anything which was not dignified, 
just, and proper in their relation to that state. 


But such language may well seem strange to any one who has waded 
through the Jeremiads of successive English governors, or examined the 
legislation, inspired by the mercantile interest, during the early Georges. 
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The better opinion, surely, is that the American revolution was not a 
sudden bolt from the blue, caused by the unconstitutional departure from 
the old ways,of English ministers, but that the Stamp Act and the 
tea duty were but the last links in a long chain of causes, which began 
at least as far back as the first Navigation Act. George Grenville and 
the rest have doubtless much to answer for, but assuredly they did not 
knowingly assist at any alteration in the constitution of the empire. 
They honestly believed that, as trustees of the empire, they were bound 
to obtain an American revenue for imperial purposes connected with 
America. Their demands were possibly unjust, most certainly very 
inexpedient, but that on the face of them they differed from the trade 
regulations, so as to alter the whole character of the imperial connexion, 
has hardly been shown by Lord Chatham, Dickinson, or Mr. Snow 
himself. 

Mr. Snow has a logical mind and deals much with exact definitions, 
but it may be questioned how far the complex facts and confused ideas of 
the old colonial history lend themselves to this method. An appearance 
of simplicity may be gained when the facts are less simple. The contrast 
between the management of the Virginia Company in its earlier and later 
years is drawn with no mention of the doubts thrown on the subject by 
Mr. A. Brown in his Genesis of the United States. The best authorities 
do not bear out the conclusion that Richelieu’s colonial policy was a con- 
spicuous success. It is surely fanciful to consider the abolition by Charles 
II of the council for trade and plantations as part of a deep-laid policy of 
centralisation. The probable object of the change was to effect economies. 
The reluctant abandonment by the home authorities, after a protracted 
struggle, of the attempt to compel the colonial assemblies to grant a 
permanent salary to the governors is somewhat strangely described as 
‘the concession by the king in council in 1735 that the colonies should 
have the right of taxation.’ Pitt, whose aim and object was the 
destruction of party ties, should not be called ‘ the acknowledged leader 
of the whig party.’ By a slip Acadia is spoken of as a French possession 
after the treaty of Utrecht, and Lord Norton (formerly Sir Charles 
Adderley) is called ‘ Lord Chancellor Norton (formerly Baron Adderley).’ 
Again, responsible government has acquired so definite a meaning in 
English political discussion, as government by a ministry responsible to 
the majority in parliament, that it is confusing to have it defined as 
‘ government responsible to the people of each dependency,’ and, as such, 
treated as prevailing in India. In this sense England possessed respon- 
sible government as far back as the time of Edward I. 

Mr. Snow recognises that ‘ the great problem of the British empire at 
the present day is to discover some just basis upon which self-governing 
colonies . . . may contribute to the expense of the imperial defence and 
welfare.’ Few, however, will be found to agree that the one barrier in 
the way has been the continuance upon the statute books of the two 
acts of 1776 and 1778, the one of which proclaims the supreme authority 
of the imperial parliament, while the other renounces the right of taxing 
the American colonies. It would require more than the formal recogni- 
tion of the federal empire for the democracies of Canada and Australia to 
recognise the right of Great Britain ‘ to adjudicate by an expert tribunal, 
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along with other questions, the amount and manner of the contribution 
of the dependencies to the imperial defence and welfare.’ It is neces- 
sary to emphasise this point, because it brings out what seems the 
one flaw in Mr. Snow’s argument. He has written a very learned and 
stimulating book, which abundantly proves that the federal empire is, 
given certain conditions, the best method of dealing with colonies, but 
he would not contend that it would have been wise, after the purchase 
of Louisiana, to retain it indefinitely as a possession of the United 
States. All depends upon the form of the colony, the type and character 
of its population. That the federal empire best suits certain stages of 
development we may freely admit, but that it is, in all circumstances and 
under all conditions, the last word of history, Mr. Snow himself will 
hardly maintain. Hue E. Ecerton. 











Chetham Miscellanies. New Series. Vol. 1. (Manchester: Printed 
for the Chetham Society. 1902.) 


















Txis volume contains four items. Lieutenant-Colonel H. Fishwick has 
contributed with a few notes the inventories of goods in the churches and 
chapels of Amounderness and Lonsdale hundreds in 1552, which were 
prepared for publication by the late J. E. Bailey. There does not seem 
to be anything of new importance in these documents. The Amounder- 
ness indentures, nine in number, were taken at Preston, and are frag- 
mentary. For Lonsdale there are ten indentures. The notes identify 
many of the clergy and churchwardens. Mr. C. W. Sutton prefixes to 
George Walker’s Exhortation for Contributions to maintain Preachers 
in Lancashire, of circa 1641, a careful account of that strenuous 
puritan. Mr. E. Axon has compiled a very full genealogy of the 
Moseleys of Manchester, Hough, Ancoats, Garrett, &c., to introduce some 
estate memoranda made by members of that family at various dates 
between 1616 and 1673. These contain many interesting field-names 
and some details as to cultivation and tenure. 

But the third item, ‘the Wonderful Child Tracts issued in 1679,’ will 
attract most attention. Mr. W. E. A. Axon gives a brief account of 
these four papers, one in verse and three in prose, which 



















gravely assert that Charles Bennet of Manchester, born in 1676, could, at the 
age of three, without having been taught, speak Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in 
addition to his English mother tongue; had, also without teaching, a remark- 
able familiarity with the Bible, was anxious to speak ‘three words’ to King 
Charles II, and prophesied that his own death would happen nine days later 
(Introd. pp. iii-iv). 





Mr. Axon has ascertained that on 22 June 1676, indicated (in tract 
no. iii.) as the day of the birth of the alleged Charles, son of Thomas 
(or Philip) Bennet, linen-weaver, there is an entry in the Manchester 
church register of the baptism of Charles, son to Robert Bent of Man- 
chester, cloth-worker; but he does not suppose that this affords any 
‘local corroboration of the wonderful narrative ;’ and he then, without 
considering the details any further, or even investigating the relation of 
the four tracts to one another, appears to dismiss this miraculous child 
as ‘an interesting figure in folk lore’ (p. x). But the four tracts seem to 
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contain certain internal evidence that they are not simply examples of 
‘bygone methods of satisfying the craving for the marvellous and the 
desire for edification,’ though these features may be plainly marked on 
their surface. No. i., consisting of ninety-six lines of very bad verse, is 
obviously based on no. iii., the shortest of the prose versions. Nos. ii. 
and iv. are very closely related, so much so that they are probably by the 
same hand and even written at the same time. They differ, however, 
in general construction and in a few important details, such as the 
father’s name, from no. iii. Now no. iii. professes to be written in June 
1679, but after ‘ the 28th instant’ (Saturday), on which day the child is 
said to be ‘lodged at the Bear Inn in Smithfield,’ though 2 few lines 
before he is said to be ‘lately at Coventry,’ and ‘now on his journey 
towards London, but cannot travel but a very little way in a day.’ 
Neither in this nor in the poetical version are there any details about the 
visit to the king, which is said in no. ii. to have taken place ‘ at White- 
Hall, on Monday, the 30th of this instant June 79,’ and in no. iv. to 
have occurred ‘ this Monday morning. . . and though His Majesty had 
intended this Day to have gone to Windsor, yet ’tis said he deferr’d the 
same till to Morrow.’ It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that all 
these tracts were written on the same day, Monday, 30 June 1679, and 
printed at once, or at least within the next few days, especially as in nos. 
ii. and iv. the child ‘ Prophetically foretells his Dissolution as to this life 
In the space of Nine days’ after speaking his three words to the king. 
Nos. iii. and i., which do not mention this detail, must have been com- 
posed before it was invented ; and nos. ii. and iv. are not likely to have 
been expressed exactly as they are if the nine days had expired, whether 
the child had died or had survived. It seems to follow that these are not 
ordinary news tracts, like those about monstrous births, with which the 
editor compares them; but they must be rather a deliberate fabrication 
for some special purpose, quadrupled by its perpetrator to give greater 
currency and plausibility to the story. 


Now the following entry occurs under 6 July 1679 in Evelyn’s 
Diary :— 


There was now brought up to London a child, son of one Mr. Wotton, 
formerly amanuensis to Dr. Andrews, bishop of Winton, who both read and 
perfectly understood Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac, and most of the 
modern languages; disputed in Divinity, Law, and all the Sciences; was 
skilful in History, both Ecclesiastical and Profane; in Politics; in a word, so 
universally and solidly learned at 11 years of age, that he was looked on as 
a miracle. Dr. Lloyd, one of the most deepe learned divines of this nation in 
all sorts of literature, with Dr. Burnet, who had severely examin’d him, came 
away astonish’d, and told me they did not believe there had the like appeared 
in the world. He had onely ben instructed by his father [the Rev. Henry 
Wotton of Wrentham, Suffolk], who being himselfe a learned person, confess’d 
that his sonn knew all that he himselfe knew. . . . In sum, an Intellectus 
Universalis, beyond all we reade of Picus Mirandula, and other precoce witts, 
and yet with all a very humble child. 


This entry may have been elaborated afterwards; but it is sufficient 
evidence that William Wotton, who had just taken his B.A. degree at 
Cambridge while still two months under the age of thirteen, was brought 
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to London at the end of June 1679. Accounts of this boy, who is one of 
the best instances of juvenile precocity, may be found in Bray’s note to 
Evelyn, Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv., and the Dictionary of 
National Biography. He became a prolific author and died in 1726. 
His education on the principles advocated by Meric Casaubon had been 
well known in Cambridge and London, at any rate since 1672, when his 
father wrote an essay on the subject, though it was not printed till 17538. 
The coincidence of the visit to London of this genuine Wonderful Child 
with the appearance of these tracts can hardly be accidental. Perhaps 
the most probable surmise is that they formed part of a practical joke 
played upon him by envious college contemporaries in standing but not 
in attainments. If this is so, it is idle to expect any significance in the 
name or other details. Butit is perhaps worth while to notice that the 
air was then thick with pamphlets about the popish plot, and with 
‘papers, speeches, and libels, publiqly cried in the streetes against the 
Dukes of York and Lauderdale,’ which Evelyn mentions under the same 
date; and the perpetrator of the hoax, if it is one, may have had the 
additional interest of experimenting on the credulity of the public. It 
would be interesting if one could get any further verification of this 
theory, such as might be afforded by the discovery that William Wotton 
had been taken to Whitehall on 30 June, or had been at Coventry before 
his arrival in London. 

The explanation given above seems to be the most probable, as it 
accounts for the extravagant statements and for the coincidence. It is, 
however, possible that there was a real infant (why not Charles Bent ?), 
who was being exhibited in competition with William Wotton. The only 
specimens of the linguistic attainments which are given in no. ii. are 
that ‘he was askt Latine, Greek, d Hebrew for a Man, to which he as 
readily Replyed Vir, Inthropos, Addam,; For a Woman, Mulier, Gewne, 
Eveve ; For Boy, Pueri ; A Girl, Puella; his Forehead, Fronte ; A Hat, 
Gallerus.’ This is not an incredible performance in itself; but on the 
whole the thing is more probably a hoax, and this detail intentionally 
farcical. H. E. D. Buaxiston. 


Rariora : being notes of some of the printed books, manuscripts, historical 
documents, medals, engravings, pottery, &c., collected 1858-1900 by 
Joun Exior Hopexi. 38 vols. (London: Sampson Low. 1902.) 


Mr. HopGKIN was a very omnivorous collector, and it is extremely 
difficult to summarise the contents of this beautifully printed and illus- 
trated catalogue of the rarities he got together. It is best, therefore, to 
limit this notice to indicating those portions of his collection which are 
likely to be of use to historians. The historical documents in his pos- 
session are to some extent known from the report drawn up by Mr. 
J. C. Jeaffreson upon them for the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
which was published in 1897 (Rep. xv. pt. m.). Among them are a 
series of letters written by English sovereigns from Edward IlI onwards, 
many important public and private papers relating to the reigns of 
Charles I and his sons, papers illustrating the lives of Pepys, the duchess 
of Kingston, the Chevalier d’Eon, the events which led up to the treaty of 
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Utrecht, and the careers of the Old and Young Pretenders. Of some of the 
most interesting of these documents facsimiles are given ; for instance, of 
the letter written by William III to General Talmash after the ill-fated 
attack upon Brest, and of the original summons to Sir John Hotham for 
the surrender of Hull. There are also facsimiles of two Pepys documents. 
Moreover, after the publication of Mr. Jeaffreson’s calendar a certain 
number of new documents were added to the collection. Among them 
may be mentioned the Edmondes Papers, being a portion of the corre- 
spondence between the French and English courts relative to a proposed 
marriage between Christine, second daughter of Henry IV, and Henry the 
eldest son of James I (i. 15). There are also forty letters from the 
correspondence of the duke of Tyrconnell, captured after the battle of the 
Boyne (i. 20). Other notable additions are a letter of Lucrezia Borgia 
and a thirteenth-century copy of Magna Charta. Facsimiles of both are 
given (i. 16, 26). The papers relating to Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
though very briefly described, are evidently very curious and throw a good 
deal of light on the character of Lady Hamilton (i. 29). In short, any 
one using Mr. Jeaffreson’s-report for any serious purpose will find it 
advisable to refer to this catalogue also. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s collection of broadsides contains much material 
for the historian, not only on political matters, but also, and in a still 
larger degree, on social and economic questions. It numbers about 850 
specimens, of which 200 of the rarer are described in detail. Among 
these are a Spanish broadside giving an account of the strength of the 
Armada, and Queen Elizabeth’s proclamation for the arrest of the earl of 
Essex. The latter is of special interest because attached to it are 
instructions, both in Latin and English, directing how it is to be 
published (ii. 5,7). There are three sets of broadsides of special import- 
ance, each including a number of proclamations Xc. relating to a single 
subject. One set illustrates the proceedings of Charles II at York, 
another the events of 1745; a third, containing forty-five items, relates 
entirely to the proposals concerning the restoration of the coinage and 
the measures taken for calling in debased coinage during the years 
1694-6. Two items of particular interest, both unique, are a procla- 
mation issued by Cromwell in December 1649 for the discipline of 
the army in Ireland, and one issued by Charles II on 20 June 1657, 
summoning all English subjects then serving in the French armies to 
repair to his camp in Flanders (pp. 35, 41). An advertisement dated 
1686 of a collection of civil war pamphlets undoubtedly refers to the 
Thomason collection now in the British Museum and supplies a link in 
its history (p. 79). The early history of the Post Office is another subject 
illustrated, and as that subject, despite Mr. Joyce’s history of the insti- 
tution, is still extremely obscure, the materials deserve reprinting in full 
(p. 63). There are many advertisements relating to amusements, Jacob 
Hall’s dancing, prize-fighting, musical, and other entertainments ; and 
miscellaneous information of every kind about the manners and habits 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries can be gathered from the 
pages in which they are described. 

A third section of the catalogue consists of satirical prints of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. In describing 
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the broadsides, the author very wisely makes constant reference to Lord 
Crawford’s Catalogue of Broadsides, and similarly, in describing these 
prints, references to the British Musewm Cataloyue are always given. 
About ten of those mentioned are not in the Museum, and are probably 
unique (i. 48). The series of historical prints, the historical and satirical 
playing-cards, and the remarkably fine collection of historical medals 
deserve special notice (i. 48, 56, 84). A small but extremely curious 
series of touch-pieces or healing medals, given by different sovereigns to 
persons touched for the king’s evil, includes pieces given both by the two 
Pretenders and the cardinal of York. On the history of trade, Mr. 
Hodgkin’s collection contains materials of every kind, ranging from a 
great collection of seventeenth-century tradesmen’s tokens (including 
four or five hundred London tokens not in the British Museum) to 
engraved billheads and tradesmen’s cards. Seven of these are reproduced 
in facsimile (i. 59). There are also collections of documents and illustra- 
tions relating to London places of amusement, the lighting of the streets, 
lotteries, and other subjects. The latter part of volume ii. is entirely 
devoted to the history of fireworks and pyrotechnicai displays. It con- 
tains an elaborate bibliography of works on the subject, with facsimiles 
of cuts and title-pages, together with eight full-page plates representing 
the fantastic devices by which occasions of public rejoicing were celebrated 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One plate represents the 
display at Paris in honour of the birth of the Old Pretender, and next the 
rejoicings at Amsterdam for the coronation of William and Mary. 

The third volume of the catalogue contains an account of Mr. 
Hodgkin's collection of Incunabula, very copiously and beautifully 
illustrated. To it are prefixed dissertations on early types and typo- 
graphy, but this part of the collection hardly comes within the sphere of 
the English Historical Review. This prefatory matter contains facsimiles 
illustrating the history of the art of printing, derived from other sources, 
such as a papal indulgence of 1454 from the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
another of 1455 from the British Museum (iii. 13-17). Mr. Hodgkin’s own 
collection contains eleven papal indulgences, and three of these, dated 
between 1482 and 1488, are reproduced in facsimile (i. 75, iii. 245). It 
has been necessary to indicate briefly the chief features of Mr. Hodgkin’s 
collection, for it is far too large and too multifarious to describe in a 
single article or adequately to criticise individual items in it. The com- 
mentaries and the introductions which accompany the catalogue contain 
much useful information for the historian, and the three volumes form 
@ contribution of great value to the history of ‘Social England.’ Fortu- 
nately there is an excellent index, or rather several. C. H. Fiera. 


A Literary History of Persia from the Earliest Times until Firdawsi. 
By E. G. Browne, M.A., M.B. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1902.) 


THE present work is the first volume of a history of Persian literature, for 
which the writer's studies have long qualified him, and which may be ex- 
pected to prove a great monument of English scholarship. The subject 
will necessarily interest a rather larger number of persons than most 
literary histories of eastern nations, since a few names of Persian authors, 
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and even of Persian books, are household words in Europe, and one Persian 
writer has the honour of even giving his name toa London club. With 
this brilliant period of Persian poetical and historical endeavour this first 
volume is not concerned : it is preliminary, sketching a whole series of 
preclassical literatures connected with the somewhat uncertain area to 
which the name Persia has at different times been given, and for the four 
centuries in which Persians who wrote at all wrote Arabic, giving an 
account of the history of literature under the caliphate. The author has 
throughout worked into his descriptions the latest and best information, 
and in the present want of a continuous history (in English) of Arabic 
literature his book will do something to supply the place of one for the 
early and on the whole most interesting period. 

Professor Browne’s well-known studies in eastern religious movements 
enable him to speak with authority and insight on the fascinating subject 
of Sufism, to the origins and early developments of which he devotes a 
valuable portion of his book. Since the Sufi movement appears from the 
first to have had its home in Persia, and since some of the most brilliant 
monuments of Persian have emanated from Sufi schools of thought, the 
need for this preliminary investigation is in this case specially apparent : 
yet Mr. Browne, whose judgment is rarely misled by the enthusiasm which 
gives his writings a special charm, acknowledges that, favourable as was 
the Persian soil to the growth of mysticism, it is not possible to make it 
the exclusive possession of Mohammedans of Persian nationality: the first 
name among the mystics is that of a pure Arab, who very likely knew no 
Persian. The discussion of the various suggestions that have been made 
to account for the origin of Sufism is perhaps the portion of Mr. Browne’s 
book which will attract most attention. Much interest attaches to the 
notices that he has been able to collect of the pantheist martyr Hallaj, 
about whom a whole cycle of myths seems to have arisen even in his own 
time : he was supposed to be able to raise the dead, to produce summer 
fruits in winter, &c., and perform other actions which in the opinion of 
the orthodox of the fourth century of Islam merited condign punishment : 
and when nothing else could be proved against him he was crucified for 
having asserted that one who could not perform the pilgrimage to Meccah 
might acquire equal merit by the performance of a series of acts of charity, 
Mr. Browne has identified and interpreted some highly interesting refer- 
ences to him which occur in the poems of Hafiz. 

The nature of the work gives the author few opportunities of rendering 
Persian writers, but the specimens which he has given of verse translations 
from the Persian are exceedingly felicitous. There is much throughout 
this volume which anticipates completion in that which is to follow, which 
will cover the time in which Persian nationality was resumed and its li- 
terature had acquired independence. D. 8. Mareouioursa. 


The Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of Mankind 
is the subject of Mr. James Bryce’s Romanes lecture delivered at 
Oxford last year (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902). The progress which 
was made during the last century, in annihilating the obstacles to inter- 
course, necessarily brought into prominence the problems which result 
from contact between different races of mankind, and particularly from 
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those sudden contacts between races of widely different character which 
are effected by the conquests or colonial enterprises of HKuropean powers. 
To discuss these problems in detail would require not a single lecture, but 
several courses of lectures ; and all that this discourse professes to do is 
to sketch in the broadest outline the conditions under which race contact 
occurs, and the main factors which determine its effect. This effect may 
be either the extinction or the absorption of the weaker race, in which 
cases of course the contact is of brief duration and the problem com- 
paratively simple: or, if the vitality (in the broadest sense) of the two 
races is more nearly equal there may result either fusion—in which case 
also the problem is over—or prolonged contact without fusion ; the latter 
resulting when the two races are repulsive to one another, the former 
inevitably when they are not. Mere remoteness of kinship, however, or 
diversity of language, or even difference of culture, forms in practice no 
insuperable barrier : it is only when physiological differences are so marked 
as to result in marked difference of colowr, or when difference of culture 
culminates in difference of creed, that races shrink from fusion ; and even 
creed, which can be repudiated or exchanged, exercises on the whole a 
less potent repulsion than colour, which cannot. Even with less marked 
physiological differences than strong contrast of colour implies, there is 
no security that the mixed breed which results from fusion will be as near 
to the higher as to the lower parent; mainly because under almost any 
social or political conditions it is only the worst specimens of the higher 
race which contract alliances with the lower, and usually the lower which 
allies itself with the eventual halfbreeds. In its acquired mental equip- 
ment however—in contrast with its physiological character—the mixed 
offspring usually tends to follow the culture of the higher parent ; and this 
circumstance tends to disguise the extent to which the halfbreed falls short 
of the higher standard of character. It is, however, very uncertain what 
allowance should be made for external and accidental circumstances in 
estimating the gap, whether cultural or physical, between two races. In 
the case of the Spanish-American peoples, for example, who are Mr. 
Bryce’s best example of an apparently successful fusion, the popular esti- 
mate of the lowness of pre-Columbian civilisation may very well be found 
to need revision. Human sacrifice is not necessarily a symptom of in- 
herent savagery; and, as Mr. Payne has pointed out, the absence, over 
vast areas, of any domesticable beast of burden is sufficient by itself to 
account for great disparity of advancement, and may make it unnecessary 
to assume either any inherent incapacity in the natives of America or 
any necessary degeneracy among Spanish-American halfbreeds. In the 
same way the curious fact, quoted in another context, that in Mexico 
the Roman catholic priests are mostly Indians, does not seem by itself 
to sustain the inference that Roman Christianity is more favourable to 
fusion than protestantism. To what causes, for instance, is it due that 
men of Spanish ancestry no longer become priests? The latter part of 
the lecture is devoted to the consideration of the policy to be pursued 
in the case of two races living side by side, whom natural repulsion 
forbids to coalesce ; and few will take exception to Mr. Bryce’s conclu- 
sions. That full private rights and personal equality before the law 
should be conceded from the first to the more backward race; that 
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social courtesies, on the other hand, must be left for the slow growth 
of national manners to concede ; and that political rights, if granted pre- 
maturely, are certain to aggravate the inevitable friction—these are 
broad lines on which the higher race may safely shape its policy ; and the 
future, in detail, may be left for future resources and experience to fill 
in. It is no small gain, when the broader aspects of the question are so 
little appreciated, and the practical issues are in every way so vast, that an 
historian of such wide learning and philosophic breadth of view should 
have made this use of his occasion. J. L. M. 


An Assyrian Doomsday Book, or Liber Censualis (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1901), forming part xvii. of Friedrich Delitzsch and P. Haupt’s 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, is edited by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, who is 
already well known as an Assyriologist. The documents here published 
for the first time consist of twenty-two more or less fragmentary tablets, 
forming a sort of census of the district round Harran in the seventh 
century B.c. Its object was to give ‘an accurate record of the available 
population, its resources and occupations,’ and it is drawn up with the 
minute exactitude familiar to us in Assyrian historical records. In an 
account involving many technical terms much is, of course, obscure, but 
in view of the possibility that further information may be found in the 
collections of European museums Mr. Johns is probably wise to refrain 
from speculation. The title-page is somewhat misleading in its promise 
of a translation of the documents. They are not translated consecutively, 
but the transliteration is accompanied by a very full commentary, in 
which the meaning of most of the text can be found. Considering the 
general interest of the matter, we cannot but think that a consecutive 
translation would have made the work still more acceptable, although it 
would necessarily be little more than a disjointed list of names and 
descriptions. he following rendering of the first section will serve as a 
sample of the contents: ‘ Arnabi, son of Si‘nddinaplu, vine(?)-grower, 
and his mother: total 2. Pappa, vine(?)-grower, Sagibu his son... 
Tluabadi his son. . . 2 wives: total 5. 10,000 fruit trees, 2 houses, 10 
homers of land belonging to them, the whole forming the hamlet of 
Hanan, in the district of Sarug.’ From such details as these it would 
be possible to draw up a fairly complete survey of the region. It appears 
that the cultivators of the soil were serfs, who were bought or sold aléng 
with their families as part of the estate. Their maintenance constituted 
a first charge on the produce. The serf could hold property, as a 
peculium, and might thereby earn the means of purchasing his freedom. 
Absentee landlords were not uncommon. All alike, however, except by 
special exemption, held their land on a sort of feudal tenure, being bound 
to furnish certain services to the state in the persons of their serfs. The 
documents are, therefore, instructive quite apart from their Assyriological 
value. At the end are a full index of names, a glossary, and seventeen 
plates of carefully autographed cuneiform text. A. C. 


The Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lydia, by Barclay V. Head, 
D.C.L., Ph.D. (London: printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1901), falls naturally into two unequal parts. From the 
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capture of Sardis by Cyrus to the generation after Alexander, practi- 
cally no coins were struck for Lydia or for its inland towns. The 
coinage of the Greek cities of the coast belongs to the history of Ionia, 
and has been dealt with in a previous volume of the catalogue; and in 
the interior the Persian gold darics and silver sigloi superseded all other 
issues while Lydia remained a Persian province. For previous centuries, 
however, we have the rare, obscure, but fairly continuous series, first of 
electrum, then at last of gold and silver, which are commonly attributed 
to the Mermnad dynasty of Lydia; and for the Seleucid and subsequent 
periods a copious, varied, but for the most part uninteresting group of 
issues struck by the autonomous towns within the old Lydian area. 
Dr. Head accepts the Herodotean view that coinage is a Lydian inven- 
tion, with its corollary that the early coins of the Mermnad kings are 
probably among the first ever struck ; but, relying on a wide induction, he 
concludes that great oriental monarchies are characterised by uni- 
formity of coin type, and consequently accepts as Mermnad issues only 
those which show the recumbent lion, assigning all other examples of 
early electrum and gold to the numerous Greek cities of the coast land. 
A new and ingenious suggestion attributes the barbarised issues, on 
which the lion’s head is almost unrecognisable, to the Cimmerian 
invaders of the seventh century; and Dr. Head sees no reason to modify 
his earlier conclusion that the substitution of pure gold and pure silver 
for the variable electrum of the gold fields may be assigned to the time 
of Croesus, and that the introduction of the recumbent bull, face to face 
with the recumbent lion, belongs to the same reign. The little punch 
marks which are so common on the electrum coinage are accepted as 
private countersigns intended to designate the quality of this or that 
sample of the natural alloy. It does not, however, seem to be clear as 
yet that particular punch marks are associable with particular standards 
of quality, as one might fairly expect. In Seleucid and later times the 
interest of the coins lies mainly in the allusions conveyed by their types 
and symbols, and here the Lydian issues are of little importance. The 
following, however, deserve mention: the hero with the double axe at 
Hypaepa, Blaundus, Mastaura, Mostene, and Thyatira; the heroine with 
the same emblem at Apollonia and Tripolis; and the double axe alone 
at Thyatira and Mostene; the dance of Curetes at Tralles; the pro- 
cession of men carrying a bull at Nysa; the barred gateway, also at 
Nysa; the nuptials of Io at Tralles; the lyre made of a bucranium at 
Caystriani; the equestrian serpent at Philadelphia; and the healing 


of Tylus at Sardes. The long series of Roman imperial portraits con- 
tains little of importance. J. L. M. 


Il Calendario Romano all’ eta della prima Guerra Punica, by Prospero 
Varese (Studi di Storia antica, pubblicati da Giulio Beloch, fase. iii. 
Rome : Loescher, 1902), is one of the fruits of Professor Beloch’s praise- 
worthy attempts to train his Roman students in the scientific handling of 
questions in ancient history. One or two of these publications have 
already been noticed in these pages ; but for ten years there has been a gap 
between fascicolo ii. and the long-expected fascicolo iii., and it is to be 
hoped that this does not mean that the professor has found few pupils of 
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ability or interest in the classics. The present treatise of seventy-four 
pages is, however, more thorough and complete than its predecessors, and 
students of the period of the first Punic war will have to take account of 
it. The ground has in recent years been traversed by several well-known 
German scholars, whose conclusions are criticised by Signor Varese, 
especially by Frankel and Soltau ; the data are, therefore, ready to hand, 
and what has to be done is to test the inferences drawn from them. 
These data are of two kinds, literary and epigraphical—in other words, 
Polybius and the Fasti triwvmphales. The evidence of the two has to be 
weighed and compared, and, if possible, adjusted or harmonised. This 
work seems to have been very carefully done in the treatise under con- 
sideration, and the conclusion arrived at is that the two sources of 
evidence agree with each other completely, if the hypothesis can be 
proved that the Roman calendar at this period was some weeks behind 
the astronomical year, and not in advance of it, as was maintained by 
Frankel, nor in harmony with it, as Soltau believed himself to have 
shown. Signor Varese has taken much pains to prove this hypothesis, 
and it is on this account that his work will be necessary to the student of 
the period. A minute examination of his arguments is not here possible. 


W. W. F. 


M. Alfred Lombard’s excellent monograph on Constantin V, Empereur 
des Romains (740-775) (Paris: Alcan, 1902), was undertaken at the 
suggestion of M. Charles Diehl, whose important work on Justinian was 
recently noticed in this Review. The author has studied his sources with 
diligence and discretion, and has probably formed on the whole a just 
estimate of the character and aims of Constantine V, si maltraité par ses 
contemporains. His criticism on the Vita Stephani iunioris is to the 
purpose, though it is to be wished that he had turned his attention to 
the differences between the Greek text of Montfaucon and the old 
Latin translation published by Billius, which is the source of the error 
propagated by Gibbon and Finlay, that the purport of the first edict of 
Leo III was not to remove pictures from churches, but only to raise them 
to higher positions. M. Lombard has made a good point by marshalling 
contemporary testimonies to the glories of Constantine’s reign. It has 
not been sufficiently noticed how the fathers of the Nicene council 
which condemned his religious policy acknowledged his secular virtues as 
a ruler. We must also note M. Lombard’s exposition that the emperor 
was not opposed in principle to monasticism and persecuted monks only 
because they resisted iconoclastic edicts ; and his valuable analysis of the 
Antirrhetici of Nicephorus, whereby he fixes the point at which the 
views of Constantine went beyond those of the members of the iconoclastic 
council of 753. M. Lombard accepts the revised chronology of the reigns 
of Leo III and his son: but he is not quite right in designating this 
revision as a décowverte de M. Hubert. It was the present reviewer 
who first pointed out that the Anni Mundi were right (basing this view 
on the date of a solar eclipse), and changed all the dates accordingly. M. 
Hubert in his valuable paper confirmed this conclusion by arguments 
drawn from western sources and drew some interesting corollaries. 


J. B. B. 


eel 
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In Die Anschauungen von Staat und Kirche im Reich der Karolinger, 
by Heinrich Lilienfein (Heidelberg: Winter, 1902), there is material for 
an article, scarcely for a separate treatise. The relations of the Carolingians 
to the church have been frequently discussed by competent critics, and 
Herr Lilienfein has not much to add to their results. Considered as a 
piece of political philosophy his work is infected with the conceptions of 
the Romantic school in their simplest, not to say their crudest form. The 
conflict of church and state within the western empire is reduced to a 
conflict of racial ideals ; Caesaro-Papism is labelled as rein germanisch, 
its converse as rémisch. We should have thought that the case of the 
Byzantine empire, to take no other instance, was sufficient to dispose of 
this generalisation. Nor do we think that there is much to be said for 
the generalisation which Herr Lilienfein broaches later that the contrast 
between the arrogance of the West-Frankish hierarchy and the servility 
of their East-Frankish brethren is to be explained on racial grounds. 
The East-Frankish prelates were more dependent on the support of the 
crown because their local power was of later origin and did not rest on the 
same solid territorial basis. Herr Lilienfein has done a useful piece of 
work in collecting and arranging the views of Frankish publicists, such as 
Agobard, Hincmar, and Hrabanus Maurus. But he makes the mistake 
of treating their dissertations as disinterested exercises in dialectic; he 
does not take into account the influence of political aims and prejudices 
upon ecclesiastical theory, and consequently treats a party pamphlet like 
Hinemar’s De Divortio Lotharii as though its abstract propositions were 
a real index to the opinions of its author or the class to which he belonged. 
He also exaggerates the importance of ecclesiastical questions in the civil 
wars of the reign of Lewis the Pious. H. W. C. D. 


It is a good thing that friends have induced Mr. A. G. Little to 
publish his little book on Medieval Wales (London: Fisher Unwin, 
1902). Based upon a course of six popular lectures given in 1901 
at University College, Cardiff, it deserves preservation as an eminently 
sane, unpretentious, scholarly, and interesting introduction to medieval 
Welsh history. Mr. Little abandons the hopeless attempt to make 
Welsh political history interesting, and throws his facts together in illus- 
tration of six large subjects. An introductory lecture sketches the general 
characteristics of Welsh medieval history. Two lectures on Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and Giraldus Cambrensis bring out clearly the salient 
features of the careers of the two Welshmen who most influenced the course 
of European letters during the twelfth century. They are followed by ad- 
mirable discourses on Welsh Castles and Welsh Religious Houses, while 
the last lecture, on Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and the Barons’ War, ably 
illustrates the interconnexion of Welsh and English history at the time 
when the relations of the two countries had the greatest influence upon 
the destinies of each of them. The writing is clear and interesting, and 
enlivened by an occasional touch of humour. A clear eye to proportion 
is always shown, and the complete freedom from bias everywhere displayed 
is not the result of any want of sympathy with the subject. Mr. Little 
does good service in correcting some of the prevailing exaggerations 
current with regard to various branches of his theme, notably those of 
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Mr. Willis Bund. Perhaps he has on one or two little points himself been 
led too far by Mr. J. E. Morris, not only in trifles such as writing ‘ Caer 
Cynan’ for ‘ Carreg Cennin,’ and establishing the Mortimers at Builth, 
but in assigning the attacks of Llywelyn as the chief cause of the abandon- 
ment of the popular side for that of Henry III by Roger Mortimer and 
the other Welsh marchers. Mr. Little’s own useful warning that the 
marchers were also great English barons may here be usefully turned 
against himself. It is very satisfactory that such excellent work on local 
history should come from the walls of one of the colleges of the young 
university of Wales, not long after we have had occasion to notice careful 
study on the same subject from the professor of history at the sister 
college at Bangor. Perhaps the time will come some day when the 
universities of Britain, like those of France, will each of them make a 
speciality of the history of the district in which it is placed. 


Z. F. F. 


The fourth volume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in 
the Public Record Office, prepared under the superintendence of the 
deputy keeper of the records (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1902), 
continues but one series out of the four classes dealt with in vol. iii. (see 
ante, vol. xv. p. 818)—namely, the deeds of the treasury of the receipt of 
the exchequer—and describes more than 4,300 documents. The collection 
is extremely heterogeneous in character. Of the English counties perhaps 
Cornwall is most largely illustrated ; but the section which is of the 
greatest value is an extensive series, representing the plunder of the 
muniment room of the priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, which throws a 
great deal of light upon the local history of London. One of these (no. 
6286) bears an unexpected address, that of Henry I to the bishop, the 
sheriffs, and the reeve and all his barons of London. Another (no. 7294) 
mentions ‘ the ward of Alan Baalun’ in that city, evidently about 1200. 
Unfortunately the series (as in previous volumes) is not numbered 
separately, and its contents have to be sought at haphazard through 556 
pages. It is to be regretted that, except in the earlier portion of the book 
and occasionally elsewhere, no sort of indication is given of the approxi- 
mate age of undated charters. The evidence of the handwriting, which 
never leads far astray, has been entirely ignored. In other cases the names 
given might with little trouble have established the date: thus no. 7915 
belongs to 1125-1136, no. 7822 to about 1200, no. 9681 to 1261-2, no. 
6778 to 1265. No. 6719, of the year 1273, proves no. 6718 to be a little 
earlier and no. 6717 nearly contemporary. One would like to know the 
date of no. 6798, witnessed by ‘ Joseph son of Ulf, alderman of Dover,’ a 
port which has not hitherto been credited with aldermen in the middle 
ages ; in no. 7304 he witnesses a deed as ‘the alderman, son of Ulf,’ so 
that, although the land dealt with lies in Dover, it does not follow that 
he was alderman of that place. Not all the documents here described are 
unknown; some have been printed in the Ramsey Chartulary, the Sarwm 
Charters, and elsewhere. References to published texts have been 
furnished in the earlier part of the volume, but in the later 350 pages we 
have only noticed one reference to a printed book and one to a manuscript 
in the British Museum. It may be added that it is misleading to employ 
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z to represent z, that it has not as yet become permissible in England 
to write ‘for ever’ asa single word (p. 254), and that ‘ on the St. Vincent’s 
eve’ (p. 838) is an unhappy phrase. R. L. P. 


The idea of translating the earlier legendary part of Saxo’s work into 
German, carried out by Dr. Hermann Jantzen—Saxo Grammaticus : die 
ersten neun Biicher der diéinischen Geschichte iibersetzt wnd erldutert 
(Berlin: Felber, 1900)—was admittedly suggested by the appearance of 
Mr. Elton’s English version in 1894. Dr. Jantzen’s rendering is thus 
primarily intended for his own countrymen, and the points in which it 
differs from its predecessor are not of very great importance. The intro- 
duction is considerably shorter, but this is partly made up for by a larger 
number of notes and by a subject-index. This corresponds to Professor 
York Powell’s Folk-lore Index, but entirely lacks the readable qualities of 
the latter, and will necessitate more looking up of the text. The notes 
begin badly with a misprint (1079 for 1179 as the date when Absalon was 
made bishop of Lund), and on page 5 it was hardly necessary to add 
zweifellos to the statement that by Tylenses Saxo meant Icelanders. In 
the notes as a whole there is a want of uniformity, some dealing with 
subjects which can only be of interest to specialists, while others supply 
such elementary information as Die Nekromantie ist bei wohl allen 
Vélkern der Erde verbreitet. A comparison of the English and German 
versions with Saxo’s Latin shows that each is not without its own 
merits, and Dr. Jantzen’s translation is clear and attractive, perhaps a 
little too clear to give a fair idea of Saxo’s highly artificial diction. 
Now that the mythical portion of Saxo is accessible in three modern 
languages, it is to be hoped that the historical part will receive similar 
attention before long. Its interest is naturally more limited than that of 
the earlier books; but the reign of Valdemar I is a period so important 
for the history of North Germany that a German version of this part 
would be a natural sequel to Dr. Jantzen’s work. W. A. C. 


Ten years ago Professor Heinrich Gelzer traced the history of the 
diocese of Achrida to the year 1200 in his Ungedruckte und wenig bekannte 
Bistiimerverzeichnisse der orientalischen Kirche, ii.,' in which article he 
printed the text of the important edicts of Basil II, previously accessible (in 
their complete form) only in the ecclesiastical history of Golubinski. In 
Der Patriarchat von Achrida, Geschichte und Urkunden, reprinted from the 
Abhandlungen der phil.-hist. Classe der kén. stichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, xx. 5 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1902), he now continues 
the subject by a full study of the later history of the patriarchate down 
to its fall (1767), which was mainly due to the persistent hostility and 
influential intrigues of the Phanariot Greeks. Till that time Achrida had 
been the spiritual centre of the western half of the Balkan peninsula. 
One of the most important features of Professor Gelzer’s work is the text 
which he supplies of the valuable authentic documents contained in the 
so-called ‘Codex of St. Clement,’ preserved at Achrida. These praxeis 
were copied by a remarkable man, George Bodlev, one of the last Bul- 
garian scholars of a type which has probably disappeared, a regular 


' Byzant. Zeitschrift, ii. 22 sqq. 1895. 
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Byzantine chronographer, as A. Shopov remarks, who belongs to the new 
school. Shopov edited Bodlev’s copy in the Sbornik.? Bodlev, however, 
emended the vulgar Greek forms of the original—an unfortunate and 
characteristic mistake in method—but Professor Gelzer, though he did 
not find it possible to consult the original manuscript, has been able to 
restore the text with the help of another manuscript (the copy of a copy) 
which he found in the theological school of Halki. He has also printed 
the texts of other documents, including some from the Codex of the 
Metropolis Castoria, which were published in 1900 by the metropolitan 
Vapheides. Valuable indices increase the usefulness of this important 
contribution to South Slavonic history. J. B. B. 


The energetic policy which has controlled the Public Record Office in 
recent years has enabled it not only to bring the great series of 
calendars of documents within sight of completion, but also to continue 
the publication of entire texts begun some seventy years ago by the 
Record Commission. In the old folio series were printed the patent rolls 
for the reign of John, and the close rolls as far as 1227. We have now 
before us two volumes of the Patent Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 
1216-25 and 1225-32 (London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1901, 1908), and 
one of the Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1227-31 (1902), and 
are thankful that the use of the futile and irritating ‘record type’ has 
been abandoned. For documents of so early a date, when conciseness was 
studied, a complete edition has advantages over a calendar : on the other 
hand one may regret that no sort of summary or analysis, even the 
briefest of dockets, in English has been attempted. Nor is there any 
form of annotation, though references might at least have been expected 
to Rymer’s Foedera in the many cases in which documents have 
already appeared in that collection. The indexes are full, and, so far 
as we have tested them, remarkably accurate. There is need, however, 
for the breaking up of headings. To give a single name followed by the 
bare citation of 129 different pages is to discourage the inquirer. More- 
over, without making a professed glossary, it would have been a great 
convenience if the editors had included obscure terms in the index in 
their Latin forms. If they had endeavoured to explain them the boon 
would have been increased. G. 


In La Jeunesse de la Grande Mademoiselle (Paris: Hachette, 
1901) M. Arvéde Barine has found a picturesque and dramatic subject, 
and he has written a thoroughly French book, clear, simple, well- 
informed. He traces the career of Mademoiselle from her birth in 1627 
down to the end of the Fronde in 1652 and her exile. The narrative is 
related with great spirit and is also made the opportunity for some 
interesting digressions into the social and literary history of the epoch 
Neither in the narrative nor in these subsidiary sections is there any- 
thing particularly new, nor are the point of view and the conclusions of 
the author at variance with those adopted by the majority of French 
historians. The merit of the essay consists in the skill with which, by 
means of a biographical study, the materials available for an analysis of 

2 Codeks na Ochridskuta Patriarshaya, vi. 1891. 
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the leading features of France pendant la vieillesse de Lowis XIII et 

pendant la minorité et la belle période de Lowis XIV are pieced 

together. M. Barine tells us he has relied mainly on the copious 

Mémoires as his authorities, but his system of references is unsatisfactory. 

He generally cites the author without indicating volume or page. Such a 

method is useless alike to the popular reader and the historical student. 
C. G. 


Professor H. L. Schoolcraft in his Genesis of the Grand Remon- 
strance from Parliament to King Charles I (‘ Tllinois University Studies,’ 
vol. i. no. 4, June 1902. Urbana, Illinois: University Press), traces the 
remonstrance first suggested by Lord Digby back to the committee of 
twenty-four appointed on 10 Nov. 1640 to draw up a declaration concern- 
ing the state of the kingdom. The document,’ he says, ‘ really con- 
sisted of two parts, written by separate committees,’ which took over the 
work in August 1641. ‘ Mr. Fiennes and Sir Henry Vane prepared that 
part which relates to the affairs of the church; Messrs. Pym, Hampden, 
Strode, and Culpepper were jointly responsible for that which related to 
political -affairs.’ For that reason Professor Schoolcraft concludes ‘ that 
the opinion so long held by historians that Mr. Pym was the sole author 
of the Grand Remonstrance is a mistaken one.’ Here, however, he some- 
what misstates the position of the question. The received view is that 
Pym may be regarded as ‘ the main author’ of the Remonstrance. Others 
certainly had a hand in framing it, but he exercised the greatest 
influence in shaping it. However it must be admitted that the share of 
Fiennes and Vane in the work seems to have been underestimated. 
Professor Schoolcraft has not been able to use manuscript authorities, 
and a careful examination of the diary of Sir Simonds d’Ewes would 
probably throw some light on the question. The extracts given in Dr. 
Shaw’s History of the English Church bring out very clearly the 
attitude adopted by Vane on questions of ecclesiastical policy during the 
first session of the Long Parliament. There are some useful corrections 
of detail in Professor Schoolcraft’s paper, and it is a contribution of 
much interest to the constitutional history of the period. C. H. F. 


In 160, Spanheim, who had been minister in France, first for the 
Elector Palatine, and later for the Elector of Brandenburg, was required 
by Frederick of Brandenburg to write an account of France, its rulers, 
its government, and its resources. The result fills over five hundred 
pages of M. E. Bourgeois’s edition (Relation dela Cour de France. Paris: 
Picard, 1900), and is one of the best existing accounts of the France 
of Louis XIV. Spanheim was not only exceptionally well informed, but 
very exact, very impartial, and very clear-sighted. Though he had not, 
like St. Simon, the gift of vividly portraying character, he was free from 
the prejudices of the memoir writer and more sober in his judgments. 
Spanheim’s character of Madame de Maintenon is much more just and 
sympathetic than St. Simon’s (p. 92). The account given by the latter 
of the youth of the duke of Burgundy is corrected and supplemented by 
Spanheim’s (p. 188), and many other well-known portraits will be found 
rectified in the same fashion. As a series of biographical sketches of the 
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princes, statesmen, and churchmen of the time, the ‘ Relation ’ is an in- 
valuable source of information. New touches and new facts are added in 
accounts of great ministers such as Colbert and Louvois, while less known 
personages, such as the marquis de Croissy and Le Peletier, are drawn with 
@ fulness and clearness which make them living figures. Other sections 
deal with the financial resources of Louis XIV, and his expenditure, while 
the organisation of his forces by sea and land, their strength, and the 
characters of the chief officers of the army and navy are exactly stated. 
The ‘ Relation’ is copiously annotated by the editor, whose notes contain 
a detailed criticism of the text, with constant references to both published 
and unpublished sources. His commentary is a mine of information 
about the period, and though very full it is also concise and to the point. 
Spanheim’s statements of fact and opinion are carefully weighed and 
tested. All the editorial work is admirably done, and the book is: indis- 
pensable to students of the age of Louis XIV. It should be added that 
the text of Spanheim’s ‘ Relation ’ was published for the first time in 1785, 
and was edited by M. Schefer for the Société de l’Histoire de France 
in 1872. (See English Historical Review, ii. 757, and Revue Historique, 
xxii. 104.) The present edition is based on Spanheim’s own manuscript, 
whilst the previous ones followed imperfect copies of it. The account 
of the English court written by Spanheim in 1704, and published in 
this Review in 1887 by Dr. Doebner (ii. 757), is reprinted by M. Bourgeois 
at the end of his volume. C. H. F. 


Eight out of the twelve volumes of which Mr. Temple Scott's edition 
of the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (London: Bell, 1897-1902) is 
to be composed are now published. The publication of the first was 
noticed in vol. xii. of this Review (p. 813), and the volumes which have 
since appeared fully justify the expectations which it raised. Mr. 
Temple Scott’s will be the handiest and best edition of Swift for general 
use. The arrangement by which the miscellaneous writings of Swift 
are grouped in subjects renders them much easier to consult than the 
order adopted in Sir Walter Scott’s edition. Thus the historical 
writings, the tracts on Irish affairs and on church affairs, and the 
pamphlets in defence of Harley’s administration form natural divisions 
and are contained in separate volumes. The text of the works has been 
carefully collated with the early editions; that of Gulliver’s Travels 
embodies Swift’s own corrections from the Ford copy in Forster’s 
collection at South Kensington, and that of the History of the Four 
Last Years of the Queen contains also corrections from Swift’s original 
manuscript. A good index is provided to the Jowrnal to Stella. The 
editorial notes, brief but sufficient in the case of Gulliver and the literary 
works, are full in the case of Swift’s contributions to the Tatler and the 
Spectator, where the number of political and personal references demands 
more comment and explanation. The editorial prefaces are concise and 
to the point, and supply all the necessary information relative to the 
occasion on which a particular tract was written and the manner in 
which it was published. In a much longer introduction than usual 
prefixed to the Last Four Years of the Queen Mr. Scott discusses at 
length the vexed question of its authorship, deciding on very good 


pv2 
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grounds in favour of its authenticity. It should be noted also that the 
view set forth by Colonel Parnell in these pages (English Historical 
Review, vi. 97) with regard to the authorship of Carleton’s Memoirs and 
the Tale of a Tubis not accepted by Mr. Scott. Two volumes of the 
edition are by other hands: Gulliver's Travels is edited by Mr. G. R. 
Dennis, and the Journal to Stella by Mr. F. Rylands. In the case of 
Gulliver a rather greater amount of commentary would have been better, 
and a separate index might advantageously have been added to this 
particular volume. The edition, which is illustrated by reproductions of 
title-pages and by a complete series of portraits of Swift, is very creditable 
to the publisher as well as to the editor. C. H. F. 


An economist might be tempted to illustrate the wastefulness of 
competition from the simultaneous appearance of two independent 
editions of Carlyle’s French Revolution, the one from the pen of Dr. 
J. Holland Rose (8 volumes. London : Bell, 1902) and the other from that 
of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher (8 volumes. London: Methuen, 1902). In point 
of print and paper Dr. Rose has the advantage over his rival, whose 
excellent and learned notes are printed in a type so small and upon 
paper so thin as to render their perusal very fatiguing. It should 
‘ also be added that Dr. Rose’s volumes are adorned by some good 
selections from the Tableaux Historiques de la Révolution Francaise. 
Both editors contribute prefaces, but, curiously enough, neither of them 
gives us what we should expect, an account of the state of historical 
learning upon the subject of the Revolution when Carlyle took 
up his pen to describe it. Mr. Fletcher’s note on Toulongeon makes 
us regret that he did not address himself to this subject rather than 
to the social condition of France on the eve of the Revolution, a theme 
which he treats with much freshness and vigour, but with unconcealed 
prejudice and a curious disrespect for the authority of Arthur Young. 
We are also sorry to see some tendency in Dr. Rose to accept the absurdly 
depreciatory view of Taine which passes current among the contributors 
to La Révolution Francaise. In the matter of notes Dr. Rose is design- 
edly more economical than Mr. Fletcher, and indeed his edition seems to be 
directed to suit the wants of a wider class of readers, of a class which re- 
quires to be told that Trinacria is the ancient name of Sicily. It is not, 
therefore, and does not pretend to be, very much of a contribution to his- 
torical learning, and in this respect Dr. Rose is easily distanced by Mr. 
Fletcher, who shows not only a considerable command of recent French 
Revolutionary literature, but a fresh and independent, though perhaps not 
always a very sober, judgment. It is a question of taste how far it is 
well to burden an English classic with profuse commentary, and Mr. 
Fletcher is undoubtedly profuse. It may also be disputed how far the 
editor of an historical classic is justified in intruding his own opinions, 
and Mr. Fletcher's opinions are hot and strong. But there can be no 
two opinions as to the excellence of Mr. Fletcher’s knowledge, and if the 
enthusiast for Carlyle is also a student of bistory and does not mind long 
notes, strong notes, and notes minutely printed, he will go to Mr. Fletcher 
and to the competent auxiliaries who help to provide him with appendices. 


H. 
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Herr Paui Holzhausen is known as a zealous champion of the 
Napoleonic cult in Germany, and he presents, in a volume entitled 
Napoleon’s Tod, im Spiegel der zeitgendssischen Presse wnd Dichtung 
(Frankfurt: Diesterweg, 1902), the references in newspapers and pam- 
phlets, whether in verse or prose, to the death of his hero. The collection 
belongs more to the domain of hero worship than of history. The 
fabrication which bore the name of Santini is referred to as if he might 
have had some share in it. Montholon, whose disregard of truth has 
been proved a score of times, is named (p. 13) as der Treweste der 
Getreuen von St. Helena, the traditional French slanders against Sir 
Hudson Lowe are reproduced, and Byron’s hasty couplet glorifying the 
traitor O’Meara is quoted with approval. The poems quoted are, on the 
whole, uninspired and wearisome. Shelley’s poem is somewhat hysterical 
in tone, but it will outlive that vast mass of effusions in verse that 
burdened the literature of the summer of 1821. His lines— 


Napoleon’s fierce spirit rolled 
In terror, and blood, and gold, 
A torrent of ruin to death from his birth— 


elicit from the editor the remark (p. 58) that Shelley is not to be blamed, 
for he had never known Napoleon aright. I. 


The count d’Hautpoul, one of the old French nobility who held office 
under the empire, was appointed after the Restoration to several important 


military posts. In the revolution of July he helped to defend the Invalides 
against the insurgents, and as he refused office under Louis Philippe was 
obliged to leave the army. He was one of the leaders of the legitimists 
who remained in France, and in 1833 was asked to accept the post of 
tutor to the young prince who is best known as the comte de Chambord. 
After much reluctance he did so, and in consequence spent four months 
with the exiled royal family at Prague. His account of this period of his 
life was well worth publishing (Sowvenirs du Général Amand d@’ Haut- 
poul, 1883-1834. Avecune Introduction et des Notes par le comte 
Fleury. Paris: Plon, 1902). It is a most curious and most instructive 
picture of the intrigues and jealousies which centred round the miniature 
court, and which completely foiled him in his attempt to bring up the 
prince on whom so much was to depend, if not as a ‘ liberal’ in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, at least so as to understand to some extent the 
people over whom it was hoped he might some day rule. The book 
should be read by every one who wishes to understand why a legitimist 
reaction has always been impossible in France. Those who made it im- 
possible were, if we are to trust him, not the people of France, but the 
royal family and the royalists. What a curious picture is this of the king 
who really in his heart preferred his exile to his life at Paris, because 
when he reigned he had to choose his ministers from among the states- 
men, but at Prague he need not associate with any one whom he disliked ! 
It is not difficult to understand why the general who had all the virtues 
but none of the arts of a courtier was unable to establish himself at the 
court. J. W. H. 
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The Marquis d’Argenson and Richard II, by Mr. Reginald Rankin 
(London: Longmans, 1901), is a juxtaposition, not a comparison, con- 
sisting of two essays whose only connecting link is that they were both 
unsuccessful in the competition for the Stanhope prize at Oxford in 1893 
and 1894 respectively. Whether they are now printed exactly as they were 
originally sent in we cannot say, but if so the successful essays must 
have been of more than average excellence ; for, in spite of some imma- 
turity, they show a power of psychological analysis uncommon in the 
hurried work of undergraduates and a feeling for style which has since 
found fuller scope in the writer’s A Swbaltern’s Letters to his Wife. 
Mr. Rankin moves more freely in his dissection of the curiously consti- 
tuted mind of Voltaire’s friend, ‘the link between Richelieu and the 
Revolution,’ than in his attempt to trace the causes of the fall of 
Richard II. The materials for a portrait of D’Argenson are all contained 
in his Memoirs, whereas a definitive judgment on the difficult character 
and reign of Richard must be based on a painful study of a great variety 
of more or less imperfect sources. The relative value of these sources is 
not always clearly appreciated in the second essay, and there are some 
errors of fact and interpretation which fuller reading would have cor- 
rected ; but on the whole Mr. Rankin arrives at very judicious con- 
clusions. He sees that Richard’s weakness and follies are not the whole 
explanation of the débdcle of 1399, that the times were peculiarly 
unfavourable for a ruler of his type, and that after all there was an 
element of accident in the revolution which overthrew him. J.T. 


Politique Sociale et Economie Publique, par Gustav Schmoller (Paris : 
Giard & Briére, 1902), contains, in addition to the French translation of 
Professor Schmoller’s open letter to Heinrich von Treitschke, Ueber 
einige Grundfragen der Social-Politik wnd der Volkswirthschaftslehre, 
1874-5, familiar to economists as the literary testament of the Hisenach 
congress and the manifesto of the Verein fiir Social-Politik, translations 
of an essay on Justice in Economics, published in 1881 in the Jahrbuch 
fiir Gesetzgebung, a treatise on the methods and principles of political 
economy,' and an inaugural address as rector of the university of Berlin 
in 1897. Taken together these four pieces—critical and constructive— 
furnish a very complete vindication of Professor Schmoller’s position as 
a ‘socialist of the chair’ and an ‘historical’ economist, and justify a 
method which, just because it is comprehensive and sympathetic, scientific 
and tentative, is peculiarly liable to misrepresentation and distortion. 

W. G. P.S. 


M. Vilfredo Pareto, an adherent of the mathematical school of 
economists, has undertaken to expound and criticise socialist systems 
ancient and modern (Les Systémes Socialistes. 2vols. Paris: Giard & 
Briére, 1902-3). With evident intention to do justice his awards are 
always punitive. Socialism to him is not a fact to be explored, but a 
fallacy to be exploded. The claim of scientific criticism is often employed 
to justify a dogmatic and external treatment which exhibits a singular 
absence of historical imagination. Thus when he curtly dismisses 


1 Volkswirthschaft, Volkswirthschaftslehre und -methode, 1893. 
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Plato’s demand for a philosopher king with a galimatias he only shows 
how completely he has failed to grasp the spirit and purpose of the 
Republic. He has, it is just to add, the qualities which set off such 
defects. He can nail down a sophistry and torture an ambiguity to 
confession ; and the two chapters vi. and vii., on economic sophisms, offer 
the most profitable study in the book. The economy and distribution of 
the work leave something to be desired. By socialist systems M. Pareto 
means all those which are characterised by the fact that they only admit 
a minimum of private property. First passing under review the actual 
experiments in socialism thus defined which history offers, he then 
turns to theoretical systems, which he divides into three categories— 
religious, metaphysical, and scientific. That the value of a such a classi- 
fication is more than superficial may be doubted when Sir Thomas More 
is discovered among the scientific socialists in the company not of Plato 
but of Karl Marx. A foot note, i. 200, explains that the following sixty 
pages are the work of M. Racca. W.G. P. 8. 


Mr. W. R. Lethaby’s London before the Conquest (London: Mac- 
millan, 1902) is marked by a real topographical instinct, which enables 
the author to dispose of not a few fables—such as those connected with 
Langbourn and the imaginary Watling Street cutting athwart the city— 
and to throw light on a number of obscure and disputed points. But his 
archeological equipment is not entirely sufficient, and his philology is 
weak. With documents and the work of recent scholars he is well 
acquainted ; but when he comes to cite the evidence of medieval authori- 
ties he is apt to use them as though they were all very nearly of equal 
value, and forgets that statements in one historian are often simply copied 
from earlier sources. The passage, for instance, in the so-called ‘ Matthew 
of Westminster ’ referred to on p. 115 is taken word for word from Matthew 
Paris, Chron. ii. 487. A good example of Mr. Lethaby’s best work 
appears in his instructive chapter on the wards of thecity. He brings out 
clearly the fact that many of them ‘were formed by aggregations of 
dwellings upon either side of the roads that passed through them, 
exactly as a high-road threads a village: ’ they were ‘strung on the 
street’ (p. 182 ff.) But this rule will not account for wards like 
Bassishaw or Portsoken, hardly for Castle Baynard; and when we go 
back to the time of Henry I, with the bishop’s ward and the wards of 
individual persons, Hacon, Alwold, Algar, we are led to conclude that the 
assertion that wards ‘originated not as “ private jurisdictions,’ but as 
units of population inhabiting the houses along those streets,’ can only 
be accepted with limitations. It is to be regretted that Mr. Lethaby has 
been so loose in his references and so careless in the correction of his 
proof sheets; for his book, slight as it is, shows a genuine freshness of 
treatment and a general saneness of criticism. We hope it may lead in 
the future to a more substantial contribution to the subject with which it 


deals. BR. L. P. 


John Richard Green’s papers on Oxford history, which first appeared 
in the Oxford Chronicle of 1859, have been reproduced in a double form— 
first as Oxford Studies, edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. Norgate 
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(London: Macmillan, 1901), with notes in which the original authority 
for each statement in the text has been carefully and laboriously hunted 
up and sometimes set out in full; and secondly in a volume of Studies: in 
Oxford History, chiefly in the Eighteenth Century: a Series of Papers, 
by the Rev. John Richard Green and the Rev. Geo. Roberson, M.A., 
edited by C. L. Stainer, M.A. (Oxford: printed for the Oxford Historical 
Society at the Clarendon Press, 1901), with no notes at all (a regrettable 
omission), but with the addition of Green’s essay on The Early History 
of Oxford, from the Stray Studies, some other essays of the same writer, 
and twelve essays by Mr. Roberson. Mrs. Green has done well to republish 
the first piece of historical work which appeared from her husband's pen. 
Of course it is comparatively slight, far from mature work. But it is 
original work, based largely upon an exhaustive study of old files of 
Jackson’s Oxford Journal. The essays are deeply characteristic of the 
man, revealing already what were to be the dominant interests of that 
brilliant writer's life, exhibiting his power of seeing the real historical 
meaning and importance of things till his time too often deemed unworthy 
of the serious historian’s attention, his love of town history from a towns- 
man’s point of view, and his especial fondness for the antiquities of 
Oxford; while his style shows something more than the promise of its 


future charm. Of Mr. Roberson’s essays it is enough to say that ~~ are 
worth preserving. 


Miss Pearl Finch’s sumptuous History of Burley on the Hill (two 
vols. London: John Bale, Sons, & Danielsson, 1901) of which only 


two hundred copies were printed, contains two things, the history of a 
house and the history of a family. Burley on the Hill is in Rutland, and 
must be distinguished from Burghley House, near Stamford. The pro- 
perty once belonged to George Villiers, first duke of Buckingham, who 
built what is déscribed as ‘the oldhouse.’ The present house was erected 
by Daniel Finch, second earl of Nottingham, between 1694 and 1702, at 
a cost of about 80,0007. Miss Finch gives a series of plans of the house 
and pictures of different rooms or parts of it; she adds to these a collec- 
tion of letters about the progress of the works and a mass of accounts 
and specifications which will be of great value to historians of architec- 
ture, and would have delighted Thorold Rogers by the details about 
prices and labour which they supply. There are also lists of the family 
portraits, facsimiles of signatures, and pedigrees of the Finches and 
their descendants. A detailed history of the family from the seven- 
teenth century fills the latter part of the book. The most important 
mem er of the stock was Heneage Finch, first earl of Nottingham, but 
unluckily there are no letters of his at Burley relating to his public life, 
and Miss Finch has been obliged to complete her account of him from 
well-known printed books. Daniel, his son, the builder of Burley, though 
a prominent politic’an in his day, was a much less interesting character, 
but a large amount of his official correspondence appears to be preserved 
and some extracts from it are given. His rules for the regulation of his 
household throw a great deal of light on the domestic economy of the 
time (p. 228). The letters of the clergymen who negotiated the match 
between Lady Charlotte Finch and the proud duke of Somerset are an 
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extremely amusing set of documents, and deserve wider publicity (p. 241). 
Another Lady Charlotte Finch, wife of William, the second son of the 
builder of Burley, was governess to the children of George III from 1762 
to 1792, and her letters supply a number of notices of the early life of 
her charges (p. 287). One must not forget to mention the smail collec- 
tion of letters from the first earl to his son at Oxford (p. 163). Miss 
Finch is not sufficiently familiar with the history of the times in which 
her personages lived and moved to be quite a satisfactory biographer, but 
her book contains much that is both interesting and useful to historians. 
C. H. F. 


In this second volume of his laborious Bibliografie Ceské Historie 
(Prague: published by the Academy, 1902), which extends to 1,216 pages 
of double columns and forms a large octavo, Dr. Centk Zibrt, professor of 
the history of civilisation in the university of Prague, gives us the biblio- 
graphy of all books devoted to the manuscripts and early documents of 
Bohemian history, nay, more—of all works treating of the period generally 
from the earliest times to the death of King Wenceslausin 1419. Notonly 
the historical bibliography of Bohemia itself is given, but also that of the 
countries immediately connected with it. By the help of this valuable 
book we find out all that has been written on Bohemia in chronicles, or 
handed down by tradition, or preserved in inscriptions. Thus, to take an 
example, there is an enumeration of the most important works of Palacky 
and Tomek, and of the most important articles written on their works. 

~The various periods of Bohemian history can thus be systematically studied 
—that of the Boii and Marcomanni before the Cechs entered the country, 
the lives of SS. Cyril and Methodius, the early Bohemian dukes, the 
brave but unfortunate Otakar Piemysl II, John of Luxemburg, Charles IV, 
and the Hussite wars. Wenceslaus, the son of Charles, closes the volume. 
We may add that the Historia Bohemica of Aeneas Sylvius and the 
works of the learned and patriotic Jesuit Balbin are carefully analysed, 
as well as important articles on Bohemian history in periodicals and 
journals of learned societies. It is impossible to review adequately such 
@ book as this; it is an immense quarry of materials, and is of the 
greatest value to all workers in the field of Slavonic history. 


W. R. M. 





Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. ] 


The Greek Life of St. Melania the younger: printed by H. Detenaye.—Anal. Bolland. 
xxii. 1. 

On the early documents of St. Gallen; the distribution of property in North-East 
Switzerland and in the adjacent Alaman territory in the Carolingian time: by 
G. Caro.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxvii. 

Unpublished letters of John Free [written in Italy, 1457-8]: printed from the Bodleian 
MS. 587 by J. E. Sprrvearn.—Journ. Compar. Liter. i.1. Jan. 

Letters from Milan illustrating Bavarian and general history in the sixteenth 
century: printed by H. Stmonsrexp. I [almost entirely from the correspondence of 
Prospero and Gasparo Visconti, 1568-1596].—Abhandl. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. (Hist. 
Cl.), xxii. 2. 

The collection of manuscripts of general Zurlauben in the cantonal library of Aarau : 
by Dr. Herzoc.—Rev. hist. lxxxi.1. Jan. 

A letter of Napoleon to king Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria [recommending him to 
abdicate] : printed by T. Scuremann [who dates it soon after 19 June 1813].—Hist. 
Zft. xc. 2. 

Letters from Dethi, 1857 [written by officers during the siege, 14 June-16 Sept., one by 
John Lawrence from Lahore, 11 Oct., and addressed to George Carnac Barnes, then 
commissioner of the Punjab].—Monthly Rev. 28. Jan. 


The excavation of a Levitical city, Gezer: by major-general sir C. W. Witson.— 
Monthly Rev. 30. March. ' 

Tichonius and St. Augustine: by the rev. A. B. SHarre.—Dublin Rev., N.S. 45. 
Jan. — 

The names of the martyrs of Agaunum: by E. A. SricxenBerc.—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1903, 1. 

Synesius of Cyrene and his election and consecration as bishop of Ptolemais; by 
H. Kocu.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 4. 

The chronology of the first four Frankish synods: by B. Sxrr [defending his view 
that the first German synod was held not in 742 but in 744, and the synod of 
Estinnes in 745].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 4. 

Frankish ranks: by H. Brunner [defending his views against Heck’s Gemeinfreie 
der karolingischen Volksrechte, in which the nobilis is identified with the free 
commoner, and the ingenwus or liber with the imperfectly free man).—2Zft. 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgesch. xxiii. (German), 1. 


Foreign sovereigns in France from the tenth to the eighteenth century: by A. BaBEav.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. xxiii. 1. Jan. 


The connexion between English and Norman rites: by the Rev. W. H. Frere [who 
maintains ‘that while there is a real connexion between the constitution of 
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Bayeux and the constitution of the Norman cecular cathedrals in England, as 
evidenced by the similarity of the principal dignities of the chapter, the likeness 
does not extend far; and there is such variety in detail as to make the differences 
between the two systems quite as noteworthy as the connexion ’].—Journ. Theol. 
Stud. 14. Jan. 

Theories of tort in modern law: by E. Jenxs [in connexion with the history of French 
law].—Law. Qu. Rev. 73. Jan. 

The original ideals of St. Francis of Assisi: by W. Gorrz [who seeks to settle the 
questions at issue between Sabatier and his critics by an examination of sources 
which neither side calls in question. His conclusion is that the alleged antago- 
nism between Francis I the medieval church system cannot be maintained, and 
that the legends are free from parti pris].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vi. 1. 

The investiture of René of Anjou with the kingdom of Naples [1436]: by J. Hatter 
[who prints documents which show that though René was formally invested with 
the kingdom of Naples in Feb. 1436 the bull of investiture was left in the custody 
of Cosmo de’ Medici until the pope’s conditions should be fulfilled. These con- 
ditions—the abandonment by Charles VII of his support of the council of Basle 
and the payment of a large sum of money—remaining unsatisfied, the bull was not 
handed over to René until 1442, when it was useless to him].—Quellen u. Forsch. 
aus Ital. Arch. iv. 2. 

The reiations between the family of Gonzaga and queen Dorothea of Denmark: by 
J. Linppxx.—Hist. Tidsskrift, iii. 5. 

The history of the Angelus bell: by T. Esser. Il1.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 4. 

Russia and the papacy [1580-1601], from notes of Father Pierling.—Russk. Star. 
Jan., Feb. 

The attitude of the republic of Genoa towards the first Villmergen war : by E. Wxmann, 
with documents [19 June 1655-18 Sept. 1656].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1903, 1. 
Pius VI and the first coalition: by L. Mapeury, with notes and documents from the 

Vatican archives (Feb. 1792-Sept. 1793].—Rev. hist. lxxxi. 1. Jan. 

The blockade of Brest (with a general account of Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of 
England, 1793-1805, from French and English sources}.—-Edinb. Rev. 403. Jan. 

Bonaparte in Jaffa: by C. Waas. I [confirming the truth of Napoleon’s alleged 
slaughter of the Turkish prisoners captured at Jaffa in March 1799].—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. vi. 1. 

The Sicilians at the blockade and capture of Malta in 1800: by S. Romano [with 
documents].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 1, 2. 

The countess de Lieven [1784-5-1857].—Edinb. Rev. 403. Jan. 

The correspondence of the countess de Lieven.—Russk. Star. Jan. 

Recollections of the siege of Plevna: by P. Parensov, continued.—Russk. Star. Dec., 
Jan. 

The truce of Adrianople, 1 Feb. 1878: by A. Netrpov.—Istorich. Viestn. Jan. 

Adolf Holm [{9 June 1900]: by M. pr Marino [obituary notice and bibliography].— 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 1, 2. 


France 


Fiscal measures taken in Brittany by the Avignon popes during the great schism: by 
G. pE Lesqven and G. Monat [a careful introduction enumerating the sources of 
papal revenue from the French clergy during the fourteenth century, authenticated 
by a list of arrears, anterior to 1403, due to Benedict XIII from the churches of the 
various deaneries of the diocese of Rennes, published in extenso for the first time 
from the Vatican archives].—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 2. 

The requiem mass for the constable du Guesclin, celebrated in 1389: by L. Minor 
[who republishes a French metrical account written in 1390, which was erroneously 
attributed by Marténe to the date of Du Guesclin’s funeral].—Rev. Quest. hist. 
lxxiii. 1. Jan. 

On the ancient corporations of artisans and traders in the town of Rennes: by A. 
Rés1i10N [based on unpublished documents in the departmental archives of Ille- 
et-Vilaine and in the archives of the town of Rennes].—Ann. de Bretagne xviii. 1. 
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History of the college at Vannes: by J. Auuanic [tracing the vicissitudes, mainly in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of a school of some note, founded in 
the fourteenth century].—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 1, 2. 

Jean de Selve, first president of the parliament of Paris, and negotiator of the treaty 
of Madrid: by G. Cuément-Sm1on.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxiii.1. Jan. 

Michel de la Huguerie [1545-1616]: by H. Lonanon.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiii. 1. 
Jan. 

Bernard Palissy before the parliament of Paris [1587]: by N. We1ss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Frang. lii.1. Jan. 

An unpublished letter of Henry IV [1595]: printed by Y. pz 1a Britre.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. lxxiii. 1. Jan. 

The catholic clergy and the illegitimate children of protestants and Jews in Alsace in 
the eighteenth century: by R. Revss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. lii. 1. 
Jan. 

The comte de Bonneval: by A. Hyrvorx pE Lanposte [printing documents relative to 
his rehabilitation, his marriage, and his fall, 1714-1725}].—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxiii. 1. 
Jan. 

Contributions to the biography of Voltaire: by P. Saxmann [collected from his own 
works].—Hist. Zft. xe. 2. 

The first ministry of Necker: by H. Carré [an elaborate account).—Révol. Frang. 
xxii. 8. Feb. 

The estates of Brittany under Louis XVI: by M. Marton.—Rev. hist. Ixxxi. 2. 
March. 

Fragments of the memoirs of Charles Engelbert Oelsner on the French Revolution : 
printed by A. Srern.—Rev. hist. lxxxi. 1,2. Jan.-March, continued from Ixxii. 2. 

The 22nd January 1790 in the district of the Cordeliers: by E. Basu [in connexion 
with the biography of Marat].—Rev. hist. lxxxi. 2. March. 

French nuns in exile [1791-1803]: by V. Prerre.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxiii.1. Jan. 

The count du Trévou: by P. Hémon [who recounts the imprisonment and sufferings of 
the tyrannical captain du Trévou during the Revolution, his death when attempt- 
ing his escape, and the history of other members of his family who mostly 
emigrated], II, III, with documents.—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 1, 2, continued from 
xvii. 4, and concluded. 

The electoral movement in Paris in August and September 1792 : by P. MavtoucHEet.— 
Révol. Frane. xxii. 8. Feb. 

The representative Laplanche in the Cher: by E. Campaenac [illustrating revolution- 
ary methods in that department in the autumn of 1793].—Révol. Frang. xxii. 7. 
Jan. 

Preliminaries and causes of the days of Prairial: by F. Drevponnt.—Reévol. Frang. 
xxii. 6. Dec. 

The political bureau of the Directory: by A. Matutez.—Rev. hist. lxxxi. 1. Jan. 

ambacérés, his réle as Bonaparte’s substitute: by P. M. [a sketch of his activity 
during the Marengo campaign, largely derived from new sources].—Révol. Fran¢. 
xxii. 6. Dec. 

The royalist reaction in Touraine in 1816: by L. Desternes and G, Gauuanp [illus- 

trating the violence of the Chambre introuvable].—Révol. Frang. xxii. 7. Jan. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The Suevi and their tribal divisions: by E. Drevrient [replying to L. Schmidt’s 
criticism of his views in v. 79).—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vi. 1. 

The so-called ‘ Codex Epistolaris Primislai Ottocari II:’ by J. B. NovAx. [The letters 
are compilations of a later period.)—Gesky Cas. Histor. Jan. 

Recent literature and criticism of the Lutheran revolt: by J. H. Rosryson.—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. viii. 2. Jan. 

Wallenstein’s system of contributions: by M. Rirrer [who examines his arrange- 
ment for the levying and maintenance of troops].—Hist. Zft. xc. 2. 


The French refugees at Baireuth in 1686: by G. Pacts.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. 
Frang. lii. i. 
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The economic policy of Frederick William I, and the Kiistrin Kammerdirektor Hille ; 
by W. Naupé [a study of the development of the mercantile system].—Hist. Zft. 
xe. 1. 

Bismarck’s entry into the Christian-Germanic circle: by F. Metnecxe [a study of 
his psychological development).—Hist. Zft. xe. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The three churches in Ireland [an historical sketch].—Church Qu. Rev. 110. Jan. 

The pretended letter of Dinoot, bishop of Bangor, to St. Augustin: by J. Lorn 
{showing that the letter is a forgery by a Welsh protestant of the sixteenth century, 
and that the ‘ original’ from which Spelman took his copy is not now among the 
Mostyn MSS.]—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 1. 

The castles of the Norman Conquest: by J. H. Rounp [who criticises G. T. Clark’s 
theory that the Anglo-Saxon burhs were moated mounds raised in the ninth and 
tenth centuries and repaired and timbered by the Normans, and holds that they 
were simply walled or otherwise defended towns, the palisaded mound or motte being 
in most cases a Norman addition. The rectangular keep of masonry is hardly 
found before the twelfth century, and Freeman’s opinion that the novelty of the 
Conqueror’s castles consisted in this is rejected ; the word ‘ donjon ’ (dwnio) is indeed 
found to indicate a moated mound. Castles were sometimes named from places at 
a little distance: e.g. Corfe Castle isin Domesday Castellum de Warham, Richard’s 
Castle (Herefordshire) is the Castle of Auretode (Orleton), Windsor Castle is two 
miles from Old Windsor. The word ‘castle’ in Domesday sometimes designates the 
whole town adjacent, as ‘Castrum Harundel,’ ‘ Castellum Monemude ’].—Archaeo- 
logia, lviii. 

The life and times of Giraldus Cambrensis, churchman and historian.—Church Qu. 
Rev. 110. Jan. 

On some armorial glass in Salisbury Cathedral: by the Rev. E. E. Dorurne [who 
attributes the shields now in the great west window to the date of the crusade of 
1268].—The Ancestor, 4. Jan. 

The social condition of England during the wars of the roses: by V. B. Resstone.— 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvi. 

The arms of Richard, earl of Warwick [reproduced from a seal of 1465]: by J. H. 
Rounp.—The Ancestor, 4. Jan. 

An unknown conspiracy against king Henry VII: by I. S. Leapam [who prints 
certain Star Chamber proceedings of 1503 relative to a plot connected with Edmund 
de la Pole, and gives details about Walter Roberts of Glassenbury, Sir Richard 
Guldeford, and Sir George Nevill, ‘the bastard,’ who appear to have shared in it 
and to have interested themselves in some claim on behalf of a child named James 
Ormond].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvi. 

Some materials for a new edition of Polydore Vergil’s ‘ History:’ by the right rev. F. 
A. Gasquet [who describes a manuscript of the work now in the Vatican, written by 
Federigo Veterani, librarian to the duke of Urbino, who apparently threw into 
shape the notes which Vergil had collected. This draught (1516-1517) is the 
basis of the printed editions (from 1534 onwards), but details have been modified 
in them].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvi. 

Maurice Chauncy’s ‘ Martyrum monachorum Carthusianorum in Anglia Passio 
minor :’ by F. van Orrroy [who prints a new text from a Vatican manuscript, 
dated 1564, differing from the two recensions already published] ; with documents 
(1578-1579].—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 1. 

votes on the Lord Great Chamberlain case: by J. H. Rounp (on the titles erroneously 
assumed by John Dudley, earl of Warwick (1542), William Parr, marquess of 
Northampton (1550), and Robert, earl of Lindsey; and on the earls of Oxford in 
the time of Henry VIII].—The Ancestor, 4. Jan. 

The high court of admiralty in relation to national history, commerce, and the 


colonisation of America [1550-1650]: by R. G. Marspen.—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 
N.S., xvi, 
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The passing of Elizabeth’s swpremacy bill: by the rev. J. Potten, 8.J.—Dublin Rev., 
N.S., 45. Jan. 

The internal organisation of the merchant adventurers of England: by W. E. Lincen 
BacH. — Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvi. 

Huguenot thought in England ; a study of the political teachings of the Huguenots 
in England during the seventeenth century: by C. Bastrpz.—Journ. Compar. 
Liter. i. 1. Jan. 

The state papers of the early Stwarts and the interregrum: by Mrs. 8. C. Lomas. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S., xvi. 

The church and the clergy after the Restoration [from contemporary accounts]. 
Church Qu. Rev. 110. Jan. 

Diarists of the first half of the nineteenth century.—Quart. Rev. 393. Jan. 

The political life of Queen Victoria [in connexion with the Life by S. Lee].—Quart. 
Rev. 393. Jan. 

The value of Welsh pedigrees: by H. J. T. Woop [who urges that their early record 
was necessitated by the ancient laws of Wales and considers that the late date of 
their preserved texts is not fatal to their authenticity].—The Ancestor, 4. Jan. 

Some portraits in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries: by E. Naruan. 
[Among those here reproduced are portraits of Henry V, Margaret of York, duchess 
of Burgundy, Richard III, and Edward Harley, second earl of Oxford].—The 
Ancestor, 4. Jan. 


Italy 


A Phoenician inscription found in Sicily: published by G. pe Grecorto.—Arch. stor. 
Ital., N.S., xxvii. 1, 2. 

On the origin of some judicial institutions in Sardinia: by F. Branpw£0nE [showing 
their Spanish affinities].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxx. 4. ; 
Pepo of Bologna: by H. Frrrrme [who treats of this famous jurist and judge, a pre- 
cursor of Irnerius, c. 1070-1110].—Zft. Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgesch. xxiii. 

(Roman), 1. 

Innocent III and the Roman people: by A. Luchatre.—Rev. hist. lxxxi. 2. March. - 

Minor poems and inscriptions relating to the Scaligert [1277-c. 1406]: by C. Crrotta 
and F. Pettecrm1.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 24. 

The population of Florence in the fourteenth century [estimated at about 60,000 in 
1380]: by N. Roporico.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxx. 4% 

A critical enquiry into the ruleof Regina della Scala and the sons of Bernabo Visconti : 
by F. E. Comant [showing that Bernabé did not alienate the larger communes to his 
wife and sons, but that he ruled through members of his family who acted as his 
representatives. Regina, indeed, had views as to the succession of the eastern 
territories of Bernabd as a separate Scala-Visconti state].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 
83rd ser., xXxxvi. 

Notices concerning Antonio Beccadelli, called Panormita [1434-1489]: by R. 
SrarraBpa.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 1, 2. 

Antonio de’ Minuti, the contemporary ‘biographer of Muzio Attendolo Sforza: by 
O. Scutrr [who has discovered in the town library of Breslau an unknown manu- 
script of Minuti, whose work is the source of Crivelli’s Life of Sforza, printed by 
Muratori].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxvi. 

Ludovico Sforza and the Venetian republic from the autumn of 1494 to the spring of 
1495: by A. Szcre [giving a detailed account of the negotiations between Milan 
and Venice during the early stages of the invasion of Charles VIII].—Arch. stor. 
Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxvi. 

New documents relating to Giovanni de’ Medici (delle Bande Nere): by P. Gauruiez 
[printing correspondence from 1518 to 1524].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxx. 4. 
The history of Caltagirone: by G. Parpi. IIL: 1559-1700 [with documents, 1256- 
1693].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxvii. 1, 2, continued from xxvi. 3, 4, and 

concluded. 

The French invasion of Milan in 1796 [from unpublished memoirs of Don Francesco 
Nava]: by G. GaLtavresi and F. Lurant, concluded.—Arch. stor. Lomb:, 3rd ser., 
XXXVi. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


St. Jeroen of Noordwijk: by P. J. Buox [discussing the evidence for the existence and 
work of this ninth-century martyr].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iii. 1. 

Cornelius Aurelius [the correspondent of Erasmus]: by P. C. Monauysen.—Nederl. 
Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 1. 

The reformation at Deventer in 1566: by J. pp Huttv.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., 
NS., ii. 1. 

The house of the ladies in waiting to Mary Stuart at Antwerp: by F. Donnet.—Ann. 
Acad. d’Archéol. Belg., 5th ser., iv. 2. 

A declaration of the church council at the Hague [21 Sept. 1618): printed by B. 
Trpeman [relative to a sermon by Episcopius, just before the synod of Dort].— 
Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 1. 

Commercial speculation in the Netherlands in the seventeenth century: by A. E. 
Sayous.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iii. 1. 

Hoorn in the autumn of 1799 [at the time of the Anglo-Russian intervention]: by 
W. P. Kors.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iii. 1. 


Russia 


Jan Rokyta at the court of Ivan the Terrible: by J. Broto.—Cesky Cas. Histor. Jan. 

The fate of Marina Mniszek [the wife of the false Demetrius]: by P. Prertine.— 
Russk. Star. Feb. e 

The empress Elizabeth: by E. SHumicorsxt [against the recent attempts to rehabilitate 
Bestuzhev].—Istorich. Viestn. Feb. 

Alexander I and his entourage till the period of Speranski: by A. Bicuxov.—Russk. 
Star. Jan., Feb. 

Recollections of Speranski: by P. Bastnin.—lIstorich. Viestn. Jan. 


Scandinavia 


The date of the ecclesiastical law of Skaane: by H. Marzen [arguing for the year 
1161].—Hist. Tidsskrift, iii. 6. 

The Danish royal household in the second half of the sixteenth century: by E. 
Mapsen.—Hist. Tidsskrift, iii. 5. 

Queen Sophia and her jointure: by M. Mackeprane [illustrating the condition of 
Danish agriculture about 1600].—Hist. Tidsskrift, iii. 6. 

The great finance commission and its predecessors: by C. C. CHRISTIANSEN [a con- 
tribution to the internal history of Denmark under Christian V).—Hist. Tidsskrift, 
iv. 1. 

The Danish cabinet in the days of Struensee [1771]: by L. Kocn.—Hist. Tidsskrift, 
iii. 6. 

Spain and Portugal 


The legend of the page of St. Elizabeth of Portugal [1271-1336]: by E. Cosqurx [who 
shows that the story is not connected with her until 1562 and is a widely spread 
tale found in Martin of Troppau, who died in 1278, in the eleventh-century 
‘Ruodlieb,’ in the Russian Synaxarion, and in the Indian ‘Good Counsels ’].— 
Rev. Quest. hist. lxxiii. 1. Jan. 

The Jews and the Spanish inquisition [1622-1721]: by R. J. H. Gorruem [docu- 
ments, with an index of names].—Jew. Qu. Rev. 58. Jan. 


The Jews in Portugal from 1773 to 1902: by Carpouzo pe BreTuencourt.—Jew. Qu. 
Rev. 58. Jan. 


Switzerland 


Traces of the Frankish mission in Switzerland: by E. A. Stécxe.Bere [from lists of 
reliques].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1902, 4. 

Geneva before Calvin [1387-1536]; the antecedents of puritan state: by H. D. Foster.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 2. Jan. 
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Hartmann von Vaduz, bishop of Chur [+ 1416]; by J. G. Mayver.—Jahrb. Schweiz, 
Gesch. xxvii. 

Witches burnt in Vallais [1428-1430]: by T. von Lresenav [who prints an early 
account of the proceedings].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1903, 1. 

The conference at Aosta [11 December 1535] between duke Charles of Savoy and the 
representatives of Bern (on the dispute between that city and Geneva]: by T. von 
Lrespenav.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1902, 4. 

The relations of Graubiinden to the Confederation, especially to Ziirich, in the 
sixteenth century : by T. Scutess.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxvii. 

A civil war in Vallais [1727]: by H. Dist.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1902, ‘4. 

- 


America and Colonies 


A letter of William Bradford and Isaac Allerton, 1623 [on the early history of the 
Plymouth colony]: printed by R. G. Marspen.—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 2. Jan. 
The constitution and finances of the Royal African Company of England from its 
foundation till 1720: by W. BR. Scort [a very valuable contribution to the early 

history of English trade in West Africa].—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 2. Jan. 

Letters of Samuel Cooper to Thomas Pownall: contributed by F. Tuckerman [on 
public affairs in New England from 1769 to 1777; containing much on the non- 
importation question and the trial of Captain Preston].—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 2. 
Jan. 

The State of Franklin: by G.H. Aupen. [It wa# formed by’ secession from North 
Carolina in 1784 and lasted till 1788.)—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 2. Jan. 

The Plantation type of colony: by L. D. Scisco.—Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 2. Jan. 


Errata in the January Number. 


P. 194. An error in the notice of Mr. Einstein’s Italian Renaissance in England 
must be corrected. The portrait there referred to, though it bears the inscription, 
‘Thomas, Earl of Surrey,’ is really that of the poet Henry Howard. The theory that 
it represents the poet’s son Thomas is an old mistake which the reviewer is sorry to 
have repeated, especially in the form of a superfluous piece of criticism. 

On p. 196 for the ‘Escalade’ of 21 Dec. 1603, the three hundredth anniversary 
of which Geneva is preparing to celebrate next December read the ‘ Escalade’ of 21 
Dec. 1602, the three hundredth anniversary of which Geneva celebrated last 
December. 








